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Once Used Plane 


■V Untied Prat International 

„ WASHINGTON — Tbe cargo 
. ... ' lane shot down with a load erf 

> . capons for Nicaraguan rebels was 
\ * v .$<jd by an informant for the U.SL 
. l/; £- Enforcement Administration 

. ‘1 1984 “sting” operation against 

' Nicaraguan official, an official of 
. r;,;T -..-ieanli-dnig agency said Friday. 

' The official, who deriraari to be 

^ ' ■ — 

V i ' ^rhe pilot of tbe plane shot 
: in Nicaragua reportedly 

. Sl:_ bad ties to the C3A. Page Z 

- _ .^lentified, said the agency had de- 
. -- ■T^’ T-mme d that tbe C-123 shot down 
r r..^ tmday by the Nicaraguan authori- 
:i ' ^es “was utilized by Barry Seal an 
: •--^uc occasion, in June 19M” 

He was referring to Adler Barri- 
tore Seal, a pilot and dreg smug- 
■ . Iran Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
. ho became an .undercover infor- 
,^. : :’'iant for the agency. 

■ l J : ~ The official denied, . hew ever, 
. . -lat the agency had ever owned or 
."•~ > 'ca$cd any aircraft used by Mr. 
eaL 

1 "V On Sunday, the C-123 was carry- 
*/.■ 'ig rifles, ammunition and combat 
v . ' “'OCrts when it was shot down by 
-flearaguan soldiers, killing three 
.~' ; 3en aboard. Tbe lane survivor, Eu- 
' : -3ne Hasenfus, said Thursday in 
'-^-lanagpa that tbe crew, under su- 
I srviskm of U5. Central Intelli- 
L--3-. v mce Agency employees in H Sal- 
-• . . dor, were delivering the supplies 

.,T. • the Nicaraguan rebels. 

- 1 In 1984, ihe drug agency spokes- 
. ~ an said, Mr. Seal leased the plane 

. . 'Tmsdf and paid for it with money 

~ . om an unidentified drug traffick- 

]‘ ! .7 Mr. Seal flew the plane, 
■ pupped with hidden cameras, to 
. . sntral America, where a Nicara- 

‘ jan government official, Federico 
^oghan, was filmed hiring load 
c ame into the plane. 

Vaughan, identified as an 
r: :~-aployteeof the Nicaraguan luted- 
. " 7 Ministry, was indicted in Miami 


2 miins 

'«CV* -JZ\ 

' 2 Large Quakes 
El Salvador 

iTj •• United Peas I niemaaamd 

, ■ SAN SALVADOR — Two 
'7 lanhquakes rocked B Salvador 
■^‘tion Friday, toppling scores of 
buildings, sending residents 
^ . .-nto the streets and reportedly 

tiffing at least 50 persons, ao- 
.TOnfing to unofficial reports- 
The earthquakes severed tde- 
ihone and power lines in San 
Salvador and were fdt through- 
«t Central America, officials 
. %s r5 : «d. 


bet remains a fugitive. Mr. Seal was 
murdered in Baton Rouge in Feb- 
ruary, apparently by drug smog- 


Almost 1,500 pounds (680 kilo- 
grams) of cocaine were seized in the 
operation, which led to the indict- 
ments of 1 1 persons in Florida, the 
official said. 

“Seal used numerous airplanes 
during his lifetime, a nwimnn 
practice among smugglers to avoid 
detection,’' he said. “In his case, 
these aircraft were leased by him, 
usually through use of traffickers’ 
funds.” 

U.S. officials have denied that 
the plane and crew shot down in 
southern Nicaraguan had any con- 
nection with the American govern- 
ment. 

The CIA armed and trained the 
Nicaraguan rebels — known as 
contras — from 1981 to 1984, bm 
was then barred by Congress from 

See MANAGUA, Page 2 



Gorbachev, 

In Iceland, ^ 
Stresses Arms 


ten ttmonb/Tl* AaoonMinm 


Mikhail S. Gorbachev, second from left, arriving Friday in F. Dobrynin, former ambassador to Washington, Foreign 
Iceland. With him, from left, wore his wife, Raisa, Anatoli Minister Eduard A. Shevardnadze, and a security officer. 


U.S. Wants Progress on Issues Other Than Arms 


By Bernard Gwertzman 

Hew York Timet Service 

REYKJAVIK — US officials, 
looking beyond this weekend’s 
mitre to a frill summit "«*»**ng in 
the United States, are stressing that 
there has to be significant progress 
in issues other than arms control 
for a visit of Mikhail & Gorbachev 
to be successful. 

But in advance of the two-day 
meeting between President Ronald 
Reagan and the Soviet leader, the 
two sides find themselves in sharp 
disagreement over the importance 
to attach to twwmm rights and re- 
gional disputes. 

U.S. officials said that the presi- 
dent would try to explain to Mr. 
Gorincbev that the political reali- 
ties in the United States demand 
that progress in arms control ques- 
tions must be accompanied by 


movement in such contentions is- 
sues as Jewish emigration and 
treatment of dissidents, as weD as 
rat areas awrfi as Afghanistan. 

They said that failure to main- 
headway on these problems would 
undoubtedly produce large-scale 
anti-Soviet demonstrations in the 
United States d urin g the Soviet 
leader’s virit that would limit his 
public exposure and make agree- 
ments difficult to make. 

“A real imp rovement in the Sovi- 
et Union's human rights record is 
essential for such a s ummit ," Mr. 
Reagan said on Tuesday. TD mak e 
it amply dear to Mr. Gorbachev 
that unless there is real Soviet 
movement oo human rights, we will 
not have the kind of political atmo- 
sphere necessary to make lasting 
progress on other issues.” 

And on regional questions, such 


as Afghanistan and southern Afri- 
ca, Central America and Southeast 
Asm, Secretary of Stale George P. 
Shultz said that tensions in rela- 
tions often arise because of differ- 
ing national interests and percep- 
tions around the world. 

“Far that reason,” he said, “we 
believe it’s important to discuss the 
tensions that arise in various re- 
gions of the world, and try to move 
the ball forward on those regions 
toward something more construc- 
tive." 

The Soviet side, in briefings in 
Reykjavik in (he last two days, has 
agreed that all subjects can be 
raised in the talks both between 
Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev, 
and between the delegations. 

But the Russians have made the 
point repeatedly that the prime 


purpose of these talk* Saturday 
and Sunday should be to provide 
“impulses” for accords on arms 
control that could be signed when 
Mr. Gorbachev visits tbe United 
States. 

Last year, when Mr. Reagan and 
Mr. Gorbachev met for tbe first 
time in Geneva, the United States 
pointedly did not make a public 
issue oat of human rights, prefer- 
ring “quiet diplomacy” to try to 
improve the lot of Soviet disskhmis 
and to seek an earing of Soviet 
emigration policy. 

The summit meeting ended with- 
out any specific statement made on 
human righ ts, leading to suspicion 
among American groups particu- 
larly interested in the topic that Mr. 
Reagan had not pressed the case 
hard enough. 


■ Perle Assails Gorbachev 

Richard N. Perle, a U.S. assis- 
tant defense secretary, criticized 
Mr. Gorbachev on Friday for bring 
discourteous to Iceland's leaders. 
United Press International report- 
ed from Reykjavik. 

Mr. Perk said that Mr. Gorba- 
chev had arrived when President 
Vigdis Fkwbogadottir of Iceland 
could not meet him at the airport 
an Friday. He said Mr. Gorbachev 
was advised that Iceland's parlia- 
ment would be meeting and that 
the president's presence was re- 
quired. 

“For reasons I don’t under- 
stand,” Mr. Perk said, “Gorbachev 
(hose to arrive during the meeting. 
If we had arrived over the objec- 
tions of the Icelandic government, 
we would have been excoriated.” 


By Robert Evans 

Reuters 

KEFLAVIK. Iceland — Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, on the eve of talks 
with President Ronald Reagan, 
called Friday for support for a So- 
viet plan to destroy all nuclear 
weapons by the end of the century. 

The Soviet leader made his ap- 
peal on the windswept tarmac of 
Keflavik airport, near the Icelandic 
capital of Reykjavik, after his arriv- 
al for what he and his aides have 
termed a "working encounter” with 
Mr. Reagan. 

His brief statement asserted 
that, for the Kremlin, the issues of 
arms control and reduction should 
be at the center of discussions Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

“We believe that tbe time has 
come for actions, both serious and 
decisive,” Mr. Gorbachev declared. 

“We are ready to seek solutions 
to all tbe most critical problems 
that are worrying tbe peoples, and 
above all solutions that would re- 
move or push away tbe threat of 
nuclear war," be said. 

What Moscow wants, he said, 
lie moves “that would make it pos- 
sible in a fundamental and practi- 
cal way to get to grips with the 
question of disarmament.” 

Such a process would make it 
possible “to achieve the aim we 
have set ourselves and which we 
call on world public opinion to fid- 
low — tbe liquidation of nuclear 
weapons by the end of the centu- 
ry," Mr. Gorbachev said. 

Tbe brief address gave no due to 
which aspect of the nuclear weap- 
ons problem tbe Soviet side would 
emphasize when Mr. Gorbachev 
and Mr. Reagan open talks. 

But officials with the Kremlin 
advance party said they expected 
him to focus initially on proposal* 
fix' a ban on all nuclear testing. 


Iceland Takes Brush With History in Stride 




Samuel H. Armacost 
said be would resign as 
president of BankAnier- 


iENERAL NEWS 

I House Democrats backed 
way from arms provisions in 
be spending biH Page 3. 

( l Education Secretary Borneo, 
a speech to give at Harvard, 
,-jt tacked the quality of umventi- 
r* j n i 


r ,/ education. Page A 

Garri Kasparov said that rate 
his advisers may have given 
t^my secrets during the chess 


I Caspar W. Weinberger had a 
. \ ' ire tour of China's satellite 
'stanching center. Page 5. 

ITbe U.S. dosed temporarily 
./n plutonium facility after a 
^ ear accident. Page 3. 
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television gamble: 
.any Mler and Fox. Page 7. 

. : - V ‘ USINESS/FINANCE 


aoent m September, the gov- 
™wn reported. Page IS 
' Ibeddfar ended lower in Eu- 
•pc, unsettled by remarks by a 
. undesbank official. Pmm 


PERSONAL ENVESITNG 
tier several yean as the c 


is, gold funds are begmnmg to 
^akup. 



By Maureen Dowd 

New York Timer Service 

REYKJAVIK, Iceland — There 
was die time the Viking hero Gmm- 
-lang the Serpent Tongue fought for 
the love of Hilda the Fair. And 
there was the time Bobby Fischer 
toppled Beads Spassky with a king 
roede pawn. Arid Bob Hope and 
Bing Crosby came salmon fishing 
— separately. 

But of all the big tilings that have 
ever happened on this isolated is- 
land touching the Arctic Circle, 
this weekend’s meeting of the su- 
perpower leadecs is by far the big- 
gest The world has descended on 
Iceland, and this small, qmet coun- 
try is doing its best to accommo- 
date the worid. 

“What doesn’t anybody do for 
guys like Gorbachev and Reagan?” 
said Kjartan Laxussoo, Iceland’s 
director of tourism. “If s o met hin g 
bad happens this weekend, Iceland 
may as well pack up and go all die 
way back to the North Pole." 

If all goes wed with this invasion 
of 2,000 Soviet and American dip- 
lomats and reporters from around 


UN Leader 
Wins Vote 
For 2d Term 

The Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — The United Nations Secu- 
rity Council voted unanimously 
Friday to give Javier Pfcrez de Col- 
lar a second five-year term as UN 
secretary-general. Confirmation by 
the General Assembly was expect- 
ed later in the day. 

The 66-year-old Peruvian diplo- 
mat was unopposed.- Delegates said 
the 15-nation Security Council 
needed only one round of secret 
balloting to recommend that the 
General Assembly reappoint him, 
effective Jan. 1. 

Recent practice has been for the 
159-member assembly to approve 
the Security ComteO's dunce by 
acclamation. 

The election came during what 
Mr. Ptaz de Collar has described 
as the world body’s worst financial 
crisis, and only 11 weeks after he 
underwent quadruple bypass heart 

smgsiy, 

Mr. Pfirez de Cutilar won praise 
from Vernon A Walters, (he chief 
U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions, on the eve of the balloting. 

“I think he has conducted his 
affairs with extraordinary impar- 
tiality, with evmhandedness, with 
energy," Mr. Walters said. “He's 
been a first-class secretary-general, 
as far as I'm concerned, which 
doesn’t mean I agree with every 
single firing he's ever done.” 

In recent weeks, Mr. Pferez de 
Cufilar has been highl y critical of. 
the US. campaign against alleged 
Soviet spying at the United Na- 
tions. Hr has branded as illegal tbe 


the worid, tins country timt was. 
once mocked as “a gallows of 
slush” and “a place offish” w£D be, 
as die mayor of Reyl^avik puts it, 
“a little bit better on 'the map.” 

“If we are good enough for Rea- 
gan and Gorbachev," said Mayor 
David Oddsson, “why not for con- 
ferences of IBM?” 

Icelanders are characteristically 


Gray & Co. to spin its tng-diy 
magic. — - ■ \ r 
Miss Worid,- a 22 : vear-<»Jd Ice- 
landic nursery school teacher 
named Hofi Karisdottir, has been 
called home from a Far East trip to 
smile, beautifully. Icelandic hones 
are galloping around the center of 
town, majestically. A retired police 
officer who is a ringer for Ronald 


The world has descended on Iceland, and 
it is doing its best to accommodate the 
world. 


phlegmatic, toughened, as they like 
to say, by thor “thousand-year 
struggle against fire and ice." 

And their hopes for this weekend 
are not unreasonably high. “In the 
case of Iceland,” said Bjami Sig- 
(ryggssoo, the director of sales and 
marketing for the Hotel Saga, the 
city’s largest, “I think that any im- 
pression is a good impression." 

But the gov ernment is not miring 
any chances. It has hired the Wash- 
ington public relations concern of 


Reagan offered tales of mistaken 
identity. Jom Pall, billed as “the 
World's Strongest Man” was 
scheduled to appear but did not 
show up. “Maybe he was hit by a 
truck,” a spokesman joked, allud- 
ing to the fact that he can tow six- 
ton trucks around. 

But Iceland is not so easily pack- 
aged- Tbe newspapers here are full 
of stories chromcbng the alarm and 
amazement at the invasion that has 
turned the dty topsy-turvy. 


. “This is ridicnloas!" said one a 
-driver,- who was being paid J50 an 
hour tosh and wait for CBS execu- 
tives wbo might need him_ 

“I’m not taking my clothes off!” 
said Miss World, who was asked fay 
NBC News to pose in her swimsuit 
for a show about the women of 
Iceland. 

Mr. Sgtryggsson, whose bold is 
housing members of the Soviet del- 
egation, said he had given the KGB 
agents a videotape of an interview 
with Secretary of State George P. 
Sholtz. “I thought they might rath- 
er watch that than our movies, 
which are American Westerns and 
crime films," he said. 

He noted that the Russians al- 
ways traveled in groups of no less 
than three, “They look just like out 
of spy films, with tbe hats and the 
overcoats," he said. 

The Icelanders have only had 10 
days to prepare for this weekend’s 
meeting, and they are still scram- 
bling. 

At Hofdi, the white, reputedly 
haunted mayor’s banquet hall over- 

See ICELAND, Page 2 



fa* fliip n o U d ftm» 

President Ronald Reagan and die president of Iceland, 
Vigdis Fmnbogadottir, talked on Friday near Reykjavik. 


Mr. Gorbachev has argued 
strongly in recent months that such 
an agreement would provide the 
foundation of an overall structure 
for disarmament and suggested 
that opposition to it would show 
U.S. unwillingness to consider dis- 
armament measures. 

The Soviet Union suspended its 


RELATED ARTICLES 

■ Tbe Soviet Union unexpect- 
edly freed a poet, Irina Rain- 
shinskaya. from prison. Page 2. 

■ An American scientist said 

his defection to Russia was 
based on a longtime commit- 
ment to socialism. Plage 2. 

■ Indonesia's foreign minister 

praised the U.S. for planning to 
discuss Cambodia at the Ice- 
land talks. Page 5. 

■ James Reston and Richard 
Pipes examine worries about 
Reykjavik. Option. Page 4. 

underground lest program 14 
months ago, and Mr. Gorbachev, 
in a declared effort to persuade 
Washington to do the same, recent- 
ly extended tbe moratorium until 
the end of this year. 

But the United States has argued 
that it needs to continue testing to 
maintain its weaponry in a state of 
readiness, and has proposed in- 
stead an agreement on further lim- 
iting the size of explosions permit- 
ted under the 1963 partial nuclear 
test ban treaty. 

In recent weeks, Soviet spokes- 
man have been critical of Mr. Rea- 
gan, focusing particularly on his 
attitude to testing and his insis- 
tence on pursuing his Strategic De- 
fense Initiative erf space-based de- 
fenses against missiles. Mr. Reagan 
contends that the program will re- 
place the need for nuclear weapons. 

To Moscow, the program is 
aimed at giving the United Slates 
the power to blackmail the Soviet 
Union from a position of military 
superiority. 

The Communist Party newspa- 
per Pravda said this week that, 
within the White House, there were 
enemies of any agreements be- 
tween the two powers, and suggest- 
ed it was up to the president to 
resist them if be was serious about 
disarmament. 

Mr. Gorbachev said that Mr. 
Reagan’s arrival statement on 
Thursday suggested that the presi- 
dent shared Moscow's own under- 
standing of tbe burden they shared 
in the coming talks. 

“We have come to tbe meeting in 
full recognition of the responsibil- 
ity which we feel is resting on us in 
the eyes of our own people and the 
peoples of other countries for the 
destiny of the world,” Mr. Gorba- 
chev said. 

“In any case, that is how I under- 
stood his statement of yesterday. If 
I am right, this is already, let us 
agree, quite something for the start 
of the meeting.” 

In Reykjavik, Mr. Gorbachev 
See SOVIET, Page 2 



Thatcher Bids for 3d Term, Assails Labor on Arms 


Javier Pfirez de Cu&Dar 

U.S. order to expel 25 Soviet UN 
diplomats without filing specific 
charges against them. 

He also has expressed dismay 
over congressionally mandated 
cuts in U.S. contributions to the 
United Nations, saying they placed 
the organization’s existence in 


By Karen DeYoung 

Washington Peat Service 

BOURNEMOUTH, England — 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
delivered a sharp attack cm the op- 
position Labor Party's proposals 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
Friday, and said that the only way 
to effectively protect Britain was to 
elect hex government to a third con- 
secutive term. 

In a speech dosing the annual 
conference of the Conservative 
Party here. Mrs. Thatcher gave no 
direct indication of when she plans 
to call the next general election. 
Drawing laughter from the party 
faithful, she said only that it would 
be “within the next 18 months,” 


before the summer of 1988, when it 
must legally be held. 

But her remarks and campaign- 
style speeches made by Conserva- 
tive cabinet members throughout 
the five-day meeting indicated the 
date would be sooner rather than 
later. 

Although her speech included a 
long recounting of past and future 
domestic policy initiatives, Mrs. 
Thatcher also made it clear that the 
upcoming campaign will be fought 
largely on tbe issue of Britain's de- 
fease. 

“The defense of the realm tran- 
scends all other issues,” she said. 
Labor’s pledge to dismantle Brit- 
ain’s independent nuclear arsenal 
and dose U.S. nuclear bases in the 


country was “a decision of the ut- 
most gravity,” that malted a break 
with every postwar British govern- 
ment “of every political persua- 
sion.” 

“Furthermore," Mrs. Thatcher 
said, “Labor would remove Britain 
altogether from the protection of 
America's nuclear umbrella, leav- 
ing us totally unable to deter a 
nuclear attack." 

Britain, she said, would be “ex- 
posed to the threat of nuclear 
blackmail” from tbe Soviet Union. 
“Tliere would be no option but 
surrender.” 

Blaming on the opposition lead- 
er, Neil Kinnock, Mrs. Thatcher 
said that Labor bad been taken 
over by unilateral disanners. 


Echoing recent comments by 
U.S. officials, she said that Labor’s 
disarmament policies were a repu- 
diation of the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization, and would “fatal- 
ly weaken the Atlantic alliance and 
the United Status’s commitment to 
Europe’s defense." 

The interests of Britain, Mrs. 
Thatcher concluded, “can now 
only be served by a third Conserva- 
tive victory." Such a victory would 
make Mrs. Thatcher the first prime 
minister in British history to have 
led her party to three election vic- 
tories in a row. 

The conference venue in Bourne- 
mouth, an elegant Victorian resort 
on the southon seaside, brought 


back memories of tbe 1984 Conser- 
vative conference in nearby Brigh- 
ton. where an Irish Republican 
Army bomb exploded at the main 
conference hotel killing five people 
and narrowly missing Mrs. Thatch- 
er herself. 

Early Friday, a man threw a 
package from a speeding car at one 
of tbe main hotels, drove around to 
throw another missil e at the confer- 
ence center, and finally crashed 
into security gates at the party’s 
conference headquarters, a hold 
bousing most of the cabinet. 

Although the police evacuated 
and cordoned off tbe area, the 
packages were found to be harm- 
less. The man was arrested. 


Peres Resigns to Make Way for Shamir 


Since his heart surgery in July. 
Mr. PArcz de Cutilar has said that 
the financial health of the United 
Nations and not his own phyacal 
condition, would be the determin- 
ing factor m hu dedsim whether to 
stay on. 

The secretary-general had 
sought guarantees that the United 
States would pay most of its as- 
sessed does of $210 million this 
year. Congressional cuts, if com- 
pletely implemented, could cut 
$149 million, or 70 percent of what 
the United States is required to 

”k Pfirez de CnSZar irwtiratp*! 
before the election that he was sat- 
isfied with Reagan administration, 
efforts to get Congress to reconsid- 
er the cuts. 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Poor Service 

JERUSALEM — Prime Mhus- 
ter Shimon Peres submitted Ins res- 
ignation Friday, setting the stage 
for the handing over of the post of 
Israeli prime minister to Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir and end- 
ing a 25-month term in office that 
restored a measure of political sta- 
bility to Israd. 

Mr. Peres is due to serve as care- 
taker bead of the govermnmt until 
Tuesday, when Mr. Shamir takes 
over as prime minister under the 
joint governing agreement signed 
two years ago between Mr. Peres’s 
left-leaning Labor Party alignment 
and Mr. Shamir's rightist Likud 
bloc. 

Mr. Peres, whose leadership has 
proved popular in public opinion 


polls, will then become foreign 
minister. 

Both leadens have said that de- 
spite their sharp ideological differ- 
ences, they expect little change in 
tiie baric direction of Israel’s gov- 
ernment under Mr. Shamir because 
he, like Mr. Peres, is bound by the 
coalition policy guidelines they 
hammered out two years ago. 

But both will have to contend 
with restless party subordinates 
who smear determined to wring 
political concessions or else threat- 
en to bring down the “national uni- 
ty” government, which is due to 
continue for another 25 months. 

Some Likud members, who have 
been waiting impatiently for two 
years to regain theptimeministff’s 
post, are anxious to avenge per- 
ceived wrongs inflicted by Mr. 
Peres and his supporters and to 


bring a rightist and harder edge to a 
government whose image under ihe 
Labor leader has been one of cau- 
tious reconciliation. 

At the same time, many Labor- 
ites say there is little reason to stay 
in the government now that they 
have lost the top root. 

“Were facing the tunnel at the 
end of the light," said the party’s 
elder statesman, Abba Eban, who 
said he behoved that the new gov- 
ernment may last only a few 
months- 

The Shamir government will 
Ekdy be me of “ccmtradictiosis 
and political tensions from its first 
day ” the politically independent 
newspaper Hodashot predicted 
Friday. “Confrontations between 
ministers of both camps win be 
more acute," said an editorial 
which predicted that Israel would 


see “a different government and a 
different atmosphere." 

Conflict between the two parties 
was evident Friday whoa some of 
Mr. Peres's Labor colleagnes 
threatened to stall or even sabotage 
the rotation unless Mr. Shamir and 
Likud agreed to several demands. 

Labor’s main condition is that 
Mr. Shamir not allow a controver- 
sial former finance andjnstice min- 
ister, Yitzhak Modal leader of a 
small political party that is part of 
the likud bloc, to return to the 
cabinet 

Mr. Peres, in meetings with Mr. 
Shamir , has also aqlrflri that Ezer 
Wtizman, a minister without port- 
folio and one of the cabinet’s most 
dovish members, be allowed to re- 
tain responsibility for Arab affairs 
and that a top Peres political aide, 





Shimon Peres 

Nimrod Novick, be named ambas- 
sador to (he United States. 

Mr. Shamir has rqected each of 
these requests and has masted that 
Mr. Modal whose liberal Party is 
a crucial component of likud. be 
allowed to return to the cabinet. 
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I Downed Pilot’s Tanks 


To CIA Operations in 
Southeast Asia Gted 


By Gaylord Shaw 
and Dan Morain 

Lou Angela Tima Sendee 


WASHINGTON — The dead 
pilot of a cargo plane shot dawn in 
Nicaragua on Sunday served as one 
of the US. Central Intelligence 
Agency’s chief pilots in Southeast 
Asia during the Vietnam era and 
appears to have played a key role in 
managing and recruiting personnel 
for the arms supply operation that 
cost him his life. 

Those details emerged Thursday 
from interviews with friends of the 
pilot, William J. Cooper, 62, of 
Reno, Nevada, and with sources 
familiar with covert efforts to aid 
the "contras,” as die U.S. -backed 
rebels fighting the leftist Nicara- 
guan government are known. 

From President Ronald Reagan 
down, U.5. officials have denied 
any government involvement in the 
aims supply operations. 

A State Department official con- 
firmed Thursday that Mr. Cooper 
had flown at least one supply mis- 
sion under a now-defunct US. gov- 
e rnmen t program Of n onmflitar y 
aid for the Nicaraguan rebels. 

"Cooper was a pilot for one of 
the cantractora," said Philip J. 
Buechler of the State Department's 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assis- 
tance Office. Mr. Buechler said 
that he did not recall what air 
transport company Mr. Copper 
was flying for. 

Sandinisl troops found Mr. 
Buecbler’s business card in a wallet 
in the wreckage of the plana “I 
gave him my business card,” Mr. 
Buechler said. 

Mr. Cooper’s past ties to the GA 
were described by WiDiam Leary, a 
professor at the University of 
Georgia. He said that he neat sev- 
eral days with the pilot ai his home 
in Nevada two years ago while re- 
searching a book on the CIA’s oo- 
vert air transport operations in 
Southeast Asia in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

“He was one of the chief pilots 
for Ah America,” the company op- 
erated by the CIA, said Mr. Leary, 
who is an expert on the CIA's Air 
America operation. “He was a very 


good pilot and was especially profi- 
cient in air drops." 

The company secretly delivered 
supplies to antj-Communist forces 
in taos and other areas outside the 


war zone. 

In Reno, where Mr. Cooper has 
lived of! and on since 1 949, a friend 
displayed a 1973 newsletter distrib- 
uted to Air America employees that 
had a photograph of Mr. Cooper in 
uniform and identified him as the 
head of a training program for the 
Royal Lao Air Force. 

The friend, a former Air America 
employee who asked to remain 
anoaymoos, showed a reporter a 
June 1969 flight log for Air Ameri- 
ca operations out of Vientiane, 
Laos. When asked for whom he 
worked, the friend replied, “We al- 
ways referred to them as the ‘cus- 
tomer.’ 1 don’t really know who we 
worked for." 

Mr. Leary said that Eugene Ha- 
senfus, the crewman who survived 
the crash and now is captive in 
Nicaragua, was an Air America 
employee during the same period 
as Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Hascsfus said Thursday in a 
nationally televised broadcast in 
Nicaragua that Mr. Cooper had re- 
cruited him for the recent Central 
American operation. 

Mr. Hasenfus added that be was 
approached in June by Mr. Cooper, 
with wham he worked flying sup- 
plies to CIA agents at remote m- 
strips in Laos, Cambodia, Thailand 
»nd Vietnam from 1965 to 1973. 

Mr. Cooper also was identified 
Thursday as the person who super- 
vised mahtenance performed 
year by Southern Air Transport on 
the ill-fated C-123 cargo aircraft 
The Miami-based company was 
owned by the CIA until 1973. 

An official of the company said 
that Mr. Cooper had never worked 
for Southern Air Transport, but 
that be was issued a company iden- 
tity card so be could have access to 
.the hangar to ovosee the plane's 
maintenance 

The official also denied that 
Southern Air still had any links to 
theOA. 

"We have no relationship what- 
soever with the CIA," he said. 



Kasparov Suggests Auk Sold His Secrets 

.J _ U.ir ..II xnrl 9 half Miiu - 


The Associated Press 


LENINGRAD — Garri Kasparov, the 
world chess champion, disclosed Friday that 

two of his aides had left bis camp during the 

second half of his title match against Anatoli 
Karpov in Leningrad. 

He indicated that one may have betrayed 
secret Hrfmses to Mr. Karpov. 

Mr. Kasparov said that Gennadi Timosh- 
chenko and Yevgeni Vladimirov had left his 
dose circle of advisers. 

‘Tnnoshcbenko wanted to leave the camp 
already at the start of this half of the game," 
Mr. Kasparov said. 

‘'There was a dash after game 19 and 
Vladimirov left,” Mr. Kasparov said. "After 
wnv- 19 , it was dear that Vladimirov had 

coped ah of my moves. He wanted me to 


believe that he did it on his own. It was up to 
me whether to trust him or distrust him. 

There had been widespread rumors among 
theoyerts watching the l«iinp ad clash that 
Mr. Vladimirov had sold Mr. Kasparov's 
defenses to Mr. Karpov. 

The two advisers have been succeeded by 
two friends from Mr. Kasparov’s hometown 
of Baku, Elmar Magerianov, an international 
master, «nJ Mikhail Gurovich, a grandmas- 
ter. 

Mr. Karpov won game 19, the third in a 
run of three victories that enabled him to pull 
level with Mr. Kasparov at nine and a half 
points each before Mr. Kasparov drew games 
20 and 21 and won game 22 to make sure of 
retaining his title. 

Mr. Kasparov, who won with a score of 12 


and a half to 1 1 and a half, needed to win si* 
of the 24 games or accumulate 12 and a half 
points to win the match. In the event of a 12- 
12 tic, the champion would have retained the 
title. 

He explained why he thought he had lost 
three games in a row; 

“Before the match my idea was simple — ' 
to score 12 or 12 andahalf points," he said. 
“In the practical sense, the beauty and quali- 
ty did not matter so much. 

' “But when the games got beautiful, I forgot 
about my m^jor aim," and lost games 17, IS 
and 19. 

“1 decided to play simply and reliably after 
the 19lh game," Mr. Kasparov adtWL “My , 
aim was only to draw 20 and 21 and win the * 

22d. which 1 achieved.” ■ 


> 


Soviet Releases Irina Ratushinskaya; 
Poet Plans to Remain in Homeland 


Reuters 


Coffins containing the bodies of two Americans, killed in a 
plane shot down in Nicaragua, outside the US. Embassy m 
Managua, above. A badge identifying one of the men, 
William J. Cooper, below, was foond in the plane’s debris. 



MOSCOW — Irina Ratushms- 
kaya, a poet imprisoned in 1983 for 
anti-Soviet agitation, said Friday 
that she had been unexpectedly re- 
leased on Thursday. 

“I am going to get my health 
back and write same poetry,” Mrs. 
Ratushmsksya, 32, said by tde- 
phone from Kiev. 

News of die release came on the 
eve of a meeting in Iceland b et we en 
President Ronald Reagan and the 
Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev. 

The poet was sentenced in April 
1983 to seven years m a labor camp 
and five years of internal exile fat 
“anti-Soviet agitation and propa- 
ganda.” She was tranrferred to a 
prison in Kiev in July after serving 
three years of her term in the labor 


Soviet authorities would stop her if 
die decided to leave. “I need time 
to think,” she said. 

Describing the state of her 
health, she said: “I feel more or Jess 
OJK. and I will get better." 

Mrs. Ratushinskaya, speaking in 
a weak voice, said she was released 
on Thursday afternoon and had 
since spent most of her rime with 
her family. 


* *T wrote some poetry in prison 
but I don’t know n h wfll be print- 
ed,” she said. 




Asked if she intended to leave 
the Soviet Union, Mrs. Ratuihins- 
kaya said: “No, I have no such 
intention at the moment. I love my 
country and it would be very hard.” 

But she said she did not think the 


She said she had not derided 
what themes she would introduce 
in her work now. “It’s hard to say," 
she added. “You can never say be- 
fore. It’s spontaneous." 

Mrs. Ratushinskaya said that the 
authorities had notified her on 
Wednesday that the would be re- 
leased. 


American. French, West Ger- 
man, British and other hnmnn 
ri ghts groups have waged a cam- 
paign for Mrs. Ratushinskaya’s re- 
lease. Chi Sept. 17, several British 


government ministers took part in 
a church vigil on her behalf. 

Mrs. Ratushinskaya. who was 
bom in the Black Sea port city of 
Odessa, is of Polish descent. She 
was sentenced for illegally circulat- 
ing poetry considered to be critical 
of Soviet history. 

Many of her poems, such as one 
in winch she dreams that an old 
school friend has been summoned 
to execute her, deal with the themes 

of prison and death. 

Literary critics place Mrs. Racu- 
shmskaya in the tradition of such 
Russian poets as Baris Pasternak, 
f krp Manririkhtam and Anna Akh- 

maiova. 

Mrs. Ratushinskaya was first ar- 
rested after she took part in a dem- 
onstration in support erf the dissi- 
dent physicist Andrei D. Sakharov, 
who is in internal exile in Gorky. 

Mis. Ratushmskaya’s poetry — 
some smng glad to the West from 
prison — evokes the pain of captiv- 
ity and her determination not to be 
beaten by h, such as the following 
lines from “I Will Survive." pub- 
lished in Britain this year: 



Irma Ratushinskaya 


I will live and jmntw and be 
asked 

How they slammed my heed 
against a trestle. 

How J had to freeze at rdgfau. 
How my hear started to turn grty 
I will smile. And will crack same 
joke 

And brush away die encroaching 
shadow. 




SOUTHERN AIR TRANSPORT 


WORLD BRIEFS 




MANAGUA: U.S. Drug Agency Says Downed Plane Was Used by Informer 


Firm, Belief in Socialism 

Is Cited by U.S. Defector U.K. Bomb-Plot Trial Hears Police 


(Contfaned from page 1) 

continuing its aid. Congress recent- 
ly gave preliminary approval to 
$100 imlH on in military and nonlc- 
thal aid to die rebels, bin has yet to 
release that aid. 

■ Related Developments 


• Senator David F. Durenber- 
ger, the chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence, 
challenged the White House to ac- 
knowledge what he said was its role 
in the plane’s flight. The New York 
Times reported from Washington. 

Mr. Durenberger, Repu b lican of 
Minnesota, said Thursday: “I as- 
sume somebody in theU-S. govern- 
ment knows something about this 
and the sooner they speak up the 
better." 

Asked who be thought in the 
government was involved in the 
mission, be said, “Ronald Reagan 
is sponsoring all of this private ac- 
tion — ask him or somebody who 
works for him.” 

Mr. Durenberger and Senator 
Patrick J. Leahy, a Vermont Demo- 
crat who b the vice cha irm an of the 


committee, were briefed on the in- 
cident Thursday by William J. Ca- 
sey, director of central intelligence. 
Mr. Durenberger said he r emaine d 
satisfied that the CIA had com- 
plied with legal restrictions against 
aiding the Nicaraguan rebels. 

Mr. Leahy said the intelligence 
committee rptmAnA to continue 
raising questions about the inci- 
dent. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has already said it plans 
an inquiry. 

• An unidentified intelligence 
source in Washington told the San 
Francisco Examiner that Vice Pres- 
ident George Bush, and not the 
CIA, was the Washington connec- 
tion to the airplane downed over 
Nicaragua with a cargo of aims for 
the rebels, UP1 reported. 

The source asserted that direc- 
tion of the clandestine operation in 
Central America “was coming 
from ibe White House, especially 
from the National Security Coun- 
cil.” 

The newspaper said it had been 
told by its unidentified informant 
that Max Gomez, one of two Cu- 


ban-Americans identified by Mr. 
Hasenfus as CIA agents in El Sal- 
vador, was awagneri to the Salva- 
doran Air Force base of Bcpango 
by Donald Gregg, national security 
adviser to Mr. Bush, on Mr. Bosh’s 
instructions. 


Mr. Bush was director of the 
OA in 1976 and 1977. 

The source said the arrangement 
bad been made in late 1984 or early 
1983 after Congress voted to ban 
all U.S. assistance to the rebels. 


A spokeswoman in Mr. Bush's 
office. Gayle Fisher, said that Mr. 
Gregg “is not involved in any type 
of situation like that, like weapons 
to the contras from H Salvador.” 
She de clin ed to comment on any 
link Mr. Gregg may have had with 
Mr. Gomez. 


• U.S. Customs officials in Mi- 
ami said they were investigating 
whether the plane was involved in 
illegal gun-tunning from Miami In- 
ternational Airport, The Associat- 
ed Press reported. 

Sol Perlman, a legal counsel for 
the customs office in Miami, said 


be was investigating whether the 
operator violated federal trade 
laws, Including restrictions on ex- 
port of nriHtary goods and other 
laws requiring export declarations. 

Officials of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation west investigating 
the charter airiine company South- 
ern Air Transport, to see whether it 
had violated the law in the case of 
the cargo plane. 

The charter airiine was once 
owned by the CIA. 

William Kress, spokesman for 
Southern Air Transport, d en i e d 
any involvement in the mission. 

• In Managua, the remains of 
the two Americans killed when the 
Sandinists shot down the plane 
were sent home Friday, as Mir. Ha- 
senfus confirmed to be interrogated 
by Nicaraguan officials. 

The government’s Voice of Nica- 
ragua radio said, “The two Ameri- 
can advisers arrived as pilots and 
are leaving as cargo” 

A third crew member who was 
killed has not been identified, both 
believed to be an American. 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Arnold Lodcshin, 
an American sciaitist who sought 
asylum in the Soviet Union this 
week with his family, said Friday 
that he had crane to Moscow be- 
cause he and his wife had believed 
in Socialism “all of our adult lives.” 

Mr. lorirehm said that be, his 
wife, T JwiriMi, unit their three chil- 
dren were received Friday in the 
Kremlin by President Andrei A. 
Gromyko. 

Mr. Gromyko assured them that 
Mr. I .Qc Whin would find work asa 
cancer r esearc he r, the 47-year-old 
scientist said. 

Me. Gromyko told the Lock- 
shins that they “are now among 
friends,” the official news agency 
Tass reported. 

At the news conference, Mr. 
y^ xrkfhwi re peate d hwM*t allega- 
tions in Soviet media interviews 
that he and his family ware ha- 
rassed because of their opposition 
to Reagan administration defense 
policies. 

“Both my wife and I have-been 
for Socialian all of our adult lives.” 
Mr. Lockshin said. 


While Tass had quoted Mr. 
Lodcririn earlier as saying he was 
not a Communist, he said that he 
once was an organizer for the U£. 
C ommunist Party. 

“In' Texas, to stay alive, we didn’t 
broadcast that," Mr. Lockshin 
said. 


On Aug. 13, be said, he ap- 
proached the Russians about leav- 
ing the United States. He and his 
wife went to the Soviet United Na- 
tions Consulate in New York, 
where they were told that they 
should approach the Soviet Con- 
sulate in Washington, be said 


LONDON (Reuten) — Nezar Hindawi, a Jordanian accused of 
seeking to destroy an Israeli airliner in flight, told the polios after his 
arrest that he could save the lives of future bomb victims by giving details 
of other attacks, a police officer said in court on Friday. 

Detective Sergeant William Pcke told the court the Jordanian had ben 
informed his information would be passed on to competent authorities. 
The detective had been called to support the prosecution’s contention 
that Mr. Hindawi had confessed to meeting the head of Syrian mflitaiy 
intefligenoe in Damascus before the attempt to destroy the El Al plane m 
April and had told the police that be had been commended by Syria’s 
envoy to London despite the failure of the pkxt. 

Mr. Hindawi has denied hiding a bomb in the luggage of his pregnant 
Irish girlfriend, Anne-Marie Murphy, to be put on board an B Al flight 
from Loudon to Tel Aviv. Miss Murphy was arrested before boanfcrrc 
and the bomb was found. Explosives experts say that all 375 poop* 
aboard the flight would have died if the bomb had gone off as planned. 


The next day, Mr, Lockshin said, 
when he returned to his work at a 
Houston hospital, he found ail his 
laboratory work “destroyed." He 
was dismissed and given two days 
to remove his possessions, he said. 


Bolivian Town Routs U.S. Agents 


Mr. Lodcshin said he went to the 
Soviet Consulate in Washington 
later in August where, he said, So- 
viet diplomats were “rather disbe- 
lieving at first." ^ . 

The fionfly arrived in Moscow on 
Wednesday, be said. 


SANTA ANA. Bolivia (AP) — Bolivian and U.S. narcotics age nts 
raided Santa Ana on Friday in search of cocaine traffickers but aban- 
doned the mission when hundreds of residents, shouting “Kill the 
Yankees," drove them out About 30 Americans and 80 Bolivians 
participated in the raid. No cocaine was seized and there were no reports 
of arrests or injuries. 

The raid was prompted by reports that several major cocaine traffic!- 1 
ers were hiding in Santa Ana, a town of about 5,000 in the Bern region 
where most of the cocaine laboratories in Bolivia ore based. The Bolivian 
authorities also said they suspected that the traffickers were biding 
cocaine in the town. 
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ICELAND: A Date With History SOVIET: 


(Coathmed from page I) 


looking the bay where the leaders 
will meet, the city attorney, Mag- 
nus Oscarssou, was helping Soviet 
and American representatives put 

reinforced steel on the windows 

and rearrange the furniture. Peek- 

ing out the door, he said, “It’s just 
like what you do at hrane when 

your wife doesn’t like it, you move 

it around.” 

All 300 dty police officers are ou 
duty, joining the American and So- 

viet security forces. “We’ve beat 
seeing some spooky gays on the 
rooftops,” said Mr. Laiusson. He 
said it was jarring to see — in this 
country without an army, a navy or 

a crime problem — the Icelandic 

police espying guns. “We don’t 
dare to give them weapons," said 
Mr. Larusson. “They might hurt 
themselves.” 

The stores are stocking souvenirs 


as quickly as tliey can be dunned 
out There are chuta cod fish print- 
ed with T was in Icdand with Rea- 
gan and Gorbachev,” and sweaters 
bearing the names of the two lead- 

ers. 

The Russians and die United 

States have quietly competed for 

Iceland’s loyalty for years- And al- 
though the lodandm arc trying to 
be scrupulously neutral, the United 

States seems to have a slight edge. 

Out of the three popular disco- 

theques, one is mi™ the Kremlin 
and the other two are the Holly- 
wood and the Broadway. 


Stress h on Arms 


(Confined from page 1) 


and bis closest aides, who include 
Foreign Minister Eduard A. She- 
vardnadze and the armed forces 
chief of staff, Marshal Sergei F. 

Akhromcyev, is staying aboard a 

Soviet passenger ship m the dty 
harbor. 


Hepatitis B Virus Study h Advanced 


NEW YORK (NYT) — Scientists at Harvard University in Massa- 
chroetts have successfully grown in the laboratory the human hepati- 
tis B virus in an achievement considered a significant advance in 
research on the liver disease that it causes. 

The achievement was reported in an article in the U.S. scientific 
journal Cefl. 

The virus is a a causative factor in most liver cancer. The inability lb 
grow the virus in laboratory cell cultures had hindered efforts to 
understand the virus cells and efforts to test drugs ngwwct the vires 
infections. The new technique is also expected to akTstudies of the 
ddta virus, which acts with the hepatitis B virus to cause Ever 
infections. 


Damloff Arrives 
JnReylgcndkto 
Cover Meetings 


■ Internal Problems Bated 

Soviet officials sketched an on- 

Yugoslavs Release Detained American 

tenting of resistance, political pris- 

otws and change in erntgration po- 

licy, Renters reported from Reylga- 
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Reuters 

REYKJAVIK, Iceland — 
Nicholas Danfloff, the Ameri- 

can reporter who was detained 
for a month in. Moscow on spy- 

ing charges, arrived in Reykja- 
vik on Friday to report on the 

superpower meeting. 

Mr. Danfloff, afU_S. News& 
World Report, arrived on the 
same Icdandair plane as the So- 

viet ambassador to the United 
States, Yuri V. Dubinin. 

“We Americans and we Rus- 
aans have to talk to each oth- 
er," Mr. Danfloff said, “and 
wink they may have some em- 

barrassment about my being 
here, I am perfectly happy to 
disenss with them anything they 
might want to discuss.” 

Mr. Danfloff became the fo- 
ots, of a U.$,-Soviet disagree- 
ment after he was arrested cm 
Aug. 30. He was released after 

the two nations arranged for the 

return of a Soviet employee at 

the United Nations, Gennadi F. 

Zakharov, from New York and 

the release of a Soviet dissident, 
Yag^F. Oriov. The United 
States had accused Mr. Zak- 


Ihe spokesmen, from academic 
and other fields, outlined Mi. Gor- 
bachev 1 g drive for reform and dealt 

with human ri ghts issues at a 

crowded news conference as a 

group of Soviet tengtes pressed 

them on Jewish emigration. 

"A process of democratization 
and reform is now in progress," a 


WASHINGTON (UPT) — A 30-year-old naturalized Ameri can, teed 
and imprisoned by Yugoslavia, has been released, the State Department 
said Friday. 

Peter Ivezaj, a naturalized American from Sterling Heights, Michigan, 
was tried and convicted in a Yugoslavian court for "crimes a gainst the 
state” and sentenced Wednesday to seven years in prison. 

TTiere was no word from the State Department on the fate of two other 
Amen cans who are inqnfsoned in Yugoslavia. They were identified as 
Vend) id> Radrirrijevic, of Thousand Oaks, California, who was "arrested 
Sept. 23 while visiting his wife's parents in Belgrade, am ^ Gradimu 
Hadzic, from the Los Angeles area. No charges have been fifed again?* 
the two but they have beat denied access to U.S. officials. 


politi cal scientist, Fyodor Bor- 


. , said. “But the resistance to 

tins process is really quite serious.” 

The main opposition came from 
officials who feared losing their 
power and privileges, be said. The 
publication of previously banned 
books and a “revolution” in the 
cinema omen were examples of the 

new openness, he added. 

Though the Kremlin has lyn» 
pursuing a campaign for revival, 
words Uke democratization are 
raidy used to describe the process. 
“We do not moke a distinction . 

between iiriminal and pnK tinal prig- 
oners in die Soviet Union,” said 
Samuel Zivs, a judicial official who 

speaks for the state on Jewish is- 

sues. It. was hig hly unusual for a 
Soviet spokesman to acknowledge 
impGdtjy the existence of political 
detainees. 


Construction to Resume at Chera 

\fnervw m , , . . . .. 


MOSCOW (Reuters) — Construction of two new reactor 

Cheznottyi nuclear power station win be resumed, the plant's 
said in an interview published in the Communist Party oarily 1 

Fririav 


abwuu aw. umu wmu oaa icsmneo output, lne piant i 

put ba ck in to service on OcL 1, and the Soviet press has said 

seand unit will be started op soon. According to Mr. 

third reactor will resume operations next year. 


«fli' FortbeRecord 


;N 


An orOTomfed Ind ia n fans carrying at least 12) passengers coffidod ;■ 
SfJ, 00 a and tefl into the Ganges River, kfflingtf 

peo^ttelhuted News oflndia repotted Friday. Attest 45 otbeowa* 
ugured, the agency said. X', 

Friday In San Frandsco in the retrial -0 ^ ’ 


President Ronald Reagan 
bad said he would sot meet the 

Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gor- 

bachev, wink Mr. Danfloff was 
held “hostage.” 


Mr. Zivs also said “changes are 
posflWe" in the restrictions to emi- 
gratiou though these would not be 
Baked to (he Reylg&vik talk* 

Mr. Reagan attacked die Soviet 
hmnan rights record this week and 
said he would press Mr. Goebacbev 
OB emigniboa and political free- 
doms in tinr talks. 


cy to murder U.S. Representative Leo J. Ryan, a<^ororaT>sracrcL V, 
wly > was s hot to d e a th on an airstrip in Guyana. in 1978. 

umgshai^neabegim to picket watafrottisin NewOrfeans and v 

Atepama, on Fnday after contract talks on overtime pay noth shipptrt V 
bro ke do wn and about 2,700 dodkers abruptly walked off the job. (AP) \ . ' < 

Thirty rases of dates have appeared fa France since August and afl A; 
put two o ngin a te dm Algeria, the WmM HMlriiOf Mnq mjpn aid Frida? jjJf; 
m Geneva. The victims were Algerians cetmsins to France after visb 
home. ■ i—ri ' 
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AMERICAN TOPICS 


Film Balers Take Aim 

At Drugs, Violence 

The six anonymous persons 
who rate fihre in the United 
States on their suitability for 
childr en are swiveling their gun 
sights around from the sray and 
the off -color to drags and ex- 
treme violence. 

“Parenla were tore concerned 
about the human body and sexu- 
ality in the 1960s,” said Richard 
D. Heffner, the Rutgers Univer- 
sity professor of comnmmca- 
tions who has been c hairman of 

the Motion Picture Association 
of America's ratings board since 
1974. Today, the threat to fam- 
ily is violence and drug use.” 

The old WID Hays office, the 
present system's predecessor es- 
tablished in 1930, had the power 
U> prohibit the release of any 
Hollywood film. Today’s system, 
dating from 1966, is voluntary. 

Although the U.S. Supreme 
Court has ruled that states and 
dries can decide which films 
could be kept away from chil- 
dren, the voluntary ratings sys- 
tem has deflected censorship 
threats by enabling the industry 
to govern itself. 

The salaried board of six par- 
ents. whose names are kept se- 
cret to avoid threats or bribes, 
can give a film a G, which means 
anyone can see it; a PG, which 
advises parental guidance and 
canrions that “sane material 
ma y not be suitable for dril- 
dren;” a PG-13, which strongly 
suggests parental guidance for 
children under 13; an R, which 
allows those under 17 to see the 
movie only if accompanied by an 
adult; and X, which maanc no 
one under 17 may see the film. 

Short Takes 

Drought that has been de- 
scribed as the worst in a century 
still grips much of eastern Ala- 
bama, Georgia, western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, 
despite heavy rain and flooding 
from Oklahoma to Michigan, 
The New York Times reports. 
And because October and No- 
vember are usually the driest 
months in the Southeast, lake 
and reservoir levels across the 
region, are expected to continue 
falling. 

Foreign gratete students are 
receiving about half of all U.S. 
doctorate degrees in science and 
wi ginpwring, according to the 
National Science Foundation, 
and foreign scientists also hold 



E lanfrnon/TlM i 

MAN’S BEST TWIN — Sam Knurr and his pet Lhasa 
apso. Snoopy, winners of a look-alike contest in Denver. 


about 20 percent of the staff jobs 
at all research and development 
laboratories. 

Home delivery is now the fast- 
est-growing sector in fast food. 
The New York Times reports. 
With more and more two-income 
households with enough money 
to eat out, but sometimes not the 
time Qr the mriKnafitu^ prime 
alone have doubled from $4 mil- 
Bon in annual sales six years ago 
to $8 million today, and the pro- 
of home pizza deliveries 
•jumped from S percent to 25 
percent, with 40 percent project- 
ed for 1990. Other fast-food lines 
are joining the trend. 

A charge of fetal abase has 
been filed in San Diego County 
against Pamela Rae Stewart, 27, 
whose son was bom brain-dead 
last Nov. 23 with amphetamines 
in his system. He died Jan. 1. 
Mrs. Stewart is accused of con- 
tributing to. his death by disre- 
garding nwHiwii advice tak- 
ing drugs during pregnancy. 
Deputy District Attorney Harry 
Elias acknowledged that the 
charge breaks new legal ground. 
A Michigan court ruled in 1980 
that parents can be cited for ne- 
glect if a baby is bom a drug 


addict. But this is believed to be 
the firet criminal prosecution for 
fetal abuse. 

Old Seafarer Revisits 
South Street Seaport 

South Street Seaport in Man- 
hattan is now lined with gourmet 
restaurants and boutiques in- 
stead of ship chandlers’ stores 
and seamen’s bare. This does not 
sit wdl with Edmund Francis 
Moran, “about 70 years old, give 
or take,” a lifelong seafarer who 
once lived aboard the lightship 
Ambrose, now part of the sea- 
port nwwwiTn. 

Having retired to a home for 

old wMmnn, Mr. Moran returned 

briefly last month for a look 
around. In dose- trimmed white 
beard, cap and flannel 

shirt, he ignored the restaurants: 
“I can’t beheve people would pay 
$20 to eat a fish.” 

He acknowledged: “It does get 
more and more difficult to get a 
beer what with all these people 
wearing ties. A pushy lot they 
are, too.” Taking a whiff of the 
Fulton Fish Market, he said with 
satisfaction, “They haven’t been 
able to do anything about the 
stench!” 

—ARTHUR HIGBEE 


House Leaders, Heeding 
Reagan, Drop Effort to 
Set Arms Provisions 


The Astodased Press 

WASHINGTON --Democratic 
leaders in die House of Representa- 
tives agreed Friday to bade away 
from amis control provisions op- 
posed try President Ronald Reagan 
and which had been the major hur- 
dle to passage by Congress of its 
spending bill for Che 1987 fiscal 
year. ■ 

However, it was not dear if that 
s p en di ng bffi, or even an emergen- 
cy stop^ measure approved ea^ 
er Friday, could be enacted in time 
to avert a shutdown of the govern- 
ment over the weekend. 

A House-Senate agreement an- 
nounced Friday dropped all the 
mqOTannscon^rcqTOenratsin 
the House bin, except a continua- 
tion of a ban on final tests of anti- 
satellite weapons. 

Mr. Reagan had threatened to 
veto any new spending measure un- 
less the House dropped its insis- 
tence on arms control provisions, 
jndndfng a req ui rement that the 
president nh jdi» by the tmratified 
SALT-2 anus treaty. The anns- 
control provisions were attached to 
a bill antlwvriTma federal agencies 
to spend their fiscal 1987 allow- 
ances. 

"This wQl break the logjam,” 
said the leader of the majority 
Democrats in the House, Jim 
Wright of Texas. “I think tire ques- 
tion is resolved." 

He and Speaker Thomas P. 
0*NriIl, a Massachusetts Demo- 
crat, t»4*phmwri the president in 
Iceland, where Mir. Reagan was 

n rwMfing for the weekend meg t ir i g 

SKLilS.Gorbacfaev f TS 
viet leader. 

Mr. Reagan left Washington for 
Iceland on Thursday without set- 
tling his dispute with House Demo- 
crats. 

He the anus-control provisions 
would tie his hands at the Iceland 
meeting. He said he would approve 
no men: stopgap legislation be- 
came he wanted lawmakers to 
rwmplftte the bung-term money bfll 
tO ms Wring 

Despite progress Friday on aims 
control issues, there were dozens of 
other disagreements between the 
House; Senate and White House in 
die fiscal 1987 mending MO, which 
totaled $562 bflKon in the House 
version and $558 btlHoa in the Sen- 
ate package. 

Ed Dale, a spokesman far the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
said government agencies were still 
being told to prepare for a shut- 
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down, as their authority to spend 
money was expiring at midnight 
Friday. 

However, the effect of the shut* 
down would be Knriied because of 
the three-day Columbus Day holi- 
day weekend. 

Government employees deemed 
exgfwitinl, such as the military and 
ah- traffic controllers, would con- 
tinue to woric through the weekend. 

[On Thursday mgjht, the House;, 
in a reversal, approved a aHupre- 
hensivc bill to owrimal U.S. hnmi- 
t law and curtail the influx of 
.The New York Tunes 


measure was approved 230- 
166 and sent to conference with the 
Senate on Friday. It would eatafl 
th ff TM fft rlumgpt m im. 

mig ration law in at least 20 years, 
uovidmg anmesty for milKons of 
tHe g nl aBens now in the United 
■S(a( ff r Mid a nd eriminnl pennl- 
ties for employers who knowingly 
hire illegal aliaas in the future.] 

On Friday, the House passed 
and sent to the Senate a spending 
bill to carry the government 
through next Wednesday. 

The measure, passed by the 
Dcmocratic-controlled House, 
235-143, mold be the third such 
measure once fiscal 1987 began 
Oct. 1. 

Mr. Dak said tire administration 
was unlikely to accept another 
stopgap m eas ure unl e ss all tire ma- 
jor issues on the long-term spend- 
ing bill were resolved to the admin- 
istration's satisfaction. 

A House-Senate conference 
committee was meeting Friday 
night in hopes of resolving tire bulk 
of the bill, which must be passed 
before Congress adjourns for the 
year. 

Another task Congress must 
complete is an increase in thenar 
tronal debt Without more borrow- 
ing authority, the Treasmy could 
be forced to default on its obliga- 
tions. 

House Democratic leaden had 
moved Thursday to remove a series 
of Senate-passed amendments 
from the dwt bfll already passed 
by both chambers that would raise 
the "■ivvni debt to P 322 tzOHoa. 

■ Immigration Measure 

Many lawmakers, including 
some opponents of the immigra- 
tion bio, said Thursday that it had 
a good chance of becoming law this 
year, after more than five years of 
dehbexatkms in Congress. 

_ The Senate passed a measure 
similar to the House bill in Septem- 
ber 1985 by a vote of £9-30. The 
Reagan a dminis tration strongly 
supports such legislation in general 
and the Senate version in particu- 
lar. 

The bill was widely regarded as 
deadjust two weeks ago, when the 
House refused to take it iip. A cen- 
tral provision to offer legal status 
to many illegal aliens narrowly sur- 
vived a challenge on Thursday. 
Passage of the bill in the House 


Bermett’s Attack Disturbs Harvard 


By Maitland Werner 

New fork Tana Serna 

WASHINGTON —Secretary 
of Education W illiam J. Bennett 

of education at Harvard Univer- 
sity and other institutions in a 
speech scheduled 10 be made at 
Harvard on Friday. 

In reply, Harvard’s prcadeal, 
Derek Bok, charged Mr. Bennett 
with squandering “an opportuni- 
ty to make a lasting contribution 
to educational reform” by engag- 
ing in uninf ormed “polemics.” 

Hie rare public dispute be- 
tween two of the most powerful 
figures in American education 
was touched off when Mr. Bok 
received a copy of the text of Mr. 
Bennett’s planned address. 

It prompted Mr. Bok to de- 
scribe Mr. Bennett on Thursday 
as shedding “more heat than 
light,” and to accuse turn of fatt- 
ing to pursue “important ques- 
tions about the role of universi- 
ties" in an “informed and sober 
manner." 

The speech, which Mr. Ben- 
nett was invited to defiver as the 
major undergraduate address in 
connection with Harvard's 350th 
an niversary, is his strongest cri- 
tique to date on the state of high- 
er education. 

in addition to ar fai g * n E univer- 
sities of fading to provide the 
SOIt Of eHncwtiftHfll and moral 
grounding that should be expect- 
ed of ih«n, Mr. Bennett criti- 
cizes them as being excessively 
concerned with money. He also 
says the nation’s “prestigious, se- 
lective, leading universities” cur- 
rently “show a liberal bias" that 
may “tilt? the beliefs of students 
to the left of center. 

The key focus of his remarks, 
however, which the department 



NYT 


r I have never seen 
a greater Interest in 
money, money, 
cash, bucks — 
among anybody. 

The higher 
education 
lobbyists put 
Harvard Square 
hawkers to shame. 7 

— William J. Bennett 

secretary of education 


made public Thursday, concern 
the quality of education being 
offered on the nation's campus- 
es. 

Mr. Bennett, a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School, says in the 
speech: “I would fault Harvard 
and other universities for this: 
Diere's not that much effort to 
see to it, systematically and de- 
votedly, that real education oc- 
curs. Our students deserve bet- 
ter. They deserve a univeraty’s 
real and sustained attention to 
their intellect ual and their moral 
well-being. And they deserve a 
good general education." 

“There are too many intellec- 
tual and educational casualties 
among the student body of Har- 
vard,” he says. “Some people 
don’t gpt educated here — too 
many for the greatest university 
in the country.” 

Of higher education's repre- 
sentatives in Washington, he 
says, T have never seen a greater 


interest in money, money, cash, 
bucks — among anybody. The 
higher education lobbyists pm 
Harvard Square hawkers to 
shame." On the other hand, be 
says, they have not been vocal 

education such as quality and 
curriculum. 

In his reply, Mr. Bok said: 

“Secretary Bennett's speech 
raises important questions about 
the role of universities and the 
education they offer. Instead of 
pursuing these questions in an 
Informed and sober manner, 
however, he has followed his 
penchant for delivering, highly 
publicized polemics against edu- 
cational practices which he has 
not studied in detail and policies 
with which be happens to dis- 
agree. In doing so. he sheds more 
heat than light and squanders an 
opportunity to make a lasting 
contribution 10 educational re- 
form." 


U.S. Orders Shutdown 
Of Plutonium Facility 


By Cass Peterson 

WaMtgUti Paa Service 

WASHINGTON— The! 
Department has ordered an iz 
nite shutdown of two plants that 
produce most of the nation's weap- 
oos^gndephitooiuni, citing a “lack 
of app ro p ri ate controls” to prevent 
an uncontrolled di™ reaction. 

Agency nffidalg said Thursday 
that tile dosure, the first ordered at 
a government nuclear facility, was 
prompted by a Sept. 29 incident at 
the Hanford nuclear reservation 
near Richland, Washington, in 
which workers violated procedures 
intended to prevent the accidental 
mwing of enough plutonium to 
reach “criticality.” 

Criticality is the levd at which a 
spontaneous chain reaction can be- 
gin. Depending on the plutonium 
concentration, such a reaction can 
release radioactivity and intense 
heal or cause a midear explosion. 

“It's a very serious problem,” 
said a Hanford spokesman, Mike 
Talbott. “Ihe potential” for a 
chain reaction “was there,” he said. 


was madepossible by agreement on “There was a violation.” 
a c om p ro mise per mi t tin g fanners ~ 

to continue using foreign workers 
to harvest fruit and vegetables. 

The House bill prohibits the hir- 
ing of illegal aliens, but offers legal 
status to illegal aliens who entered 
die United States before Jan. 1, 

1982, and have lived in the country 
continuously since then. 


The Department of Energy 
ranked die incident at 4 on a scale 
erf 1 to 5 for such violations, with 5 
the most serious. 

The shutdown was ordered 
Wednesday by tire site manager, 
Mike Lawrence, who said it would 
remain in effect until the Energy 
Department’s contractor, Rockwell 


Hanford Operations, submits a 
[dan to correct the problem, which 
might take as long as a month. 

Earlier this year the reservation 
attracted attention because its N 
reactor, a graphite- mod era ted nu- 
clear reactor, bears some design 
amfiarities to the reactor that ex- 
ploded and burned at Chernobyl in 
the Ukraine in ApriL 

The Energy Department con- 
ducted two safety reviews of N re- 
actor and approved it The shut- 
down does not affect it 

The dosing also follows a spate 
of publicity on a series of in-house 
audits by a Rockwell employee 
who found serious safely problems 
St the p hitnninm facfliHes. The 
employee, Carl Rudd, was an Capi- 
tol Hffl on Thursday, briefing two 
Democratic representatives. Rod 
Wyden of Oregon and AI Swift of 
W ashington. Both congressmen are 
critics of the Hanford operation. 

Tire plutonium plants are part of 
a complex, operation that converts 
uranium ore into plu tonium for use 
in nuclear weapons. Uranium, 
which arrives at Hanford in the 
form of yeiJowcake, or purified ore, 
is first made into fuel rods for the N 
reactor. 

After being irradiated, tire rods 
go to the phttomum-uranium ex- 
traction plant known as Purex, 
which dissolves fissionable materi- 
al from them. The phttonium goes 
in liquid form to the plutonium 



finishing plant, where it is separat- 
ed from the liquid and emerges as 
metal cakes. 

According to Energy Depart- 
ment and Washington State offi- 
cials, the Sept. 29 incident occurred 
as workers were attemptin g to 
route plutonium-bearing liquid 
from the Purex plant to a storage 

tank at the finishing plant 

The danger existed b ecaus e a 
transfer line to another storage 
tank, already filled with plutonium 
Squid, was not blocked. Had the 
workers pumped mare plutonium 
liquid into that tank, a chain reac- 
tion could have followed. 

Mr. Talbott said workers halted 
the operation and there was no 
danger of a chain reaction. “We 
never had the movement of the 
Ihnrid,” be said. 

However, stale officials said they 
were told that enough phitonhun 
was nrixed 10 exceed the safety level 
and that the tank “approached crit- 
icality” 


U.S. Finds Use of Drugs 
Peaked, but Not Cocaine 


By Jod Brinkley 

New York Tbta Service 

WASHINGTON — The first 
comprehensive national survey of 
drug abuse in three years shows 
that the use of virtually all illici t 
drugs except cocaine bad either re- 
mained stable or HwJinwlj accord- 
ing to U.S. health officials. 

The survey’s findings come on 
top of several other recent but kss 
comprehensive surveys that 
reached tire same general conclu- 
sions. 

Even at lower overall levels, 
“drag use in the country continues 
to be astonishingly high,” Dr. Don- 
ald L Macdonald, head of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration, 
said Thursday as the data were an- 
nounced. 

Neatly 37 milfion Americans, 
about one of five persons 12 years 
of age or older, used one or more 
illicit drugs in the last year, the 
researchers reported. 

More than rare in 10 used an 
illicit drug at least once in the last 
month. “These figures are conser- 
vative,” Mr. Macdonald said. 

“And for cocaine, unfortunately, 
the survey continues to show in- 


Suspect Doctors 
Removed by U.S. 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON - An audit of 
47,000 Veterans Administration 
doctors found that, unknown to the 
sney, 93 of them had been disd- 
ned by state medical boards be- 
fore or after they started working 
for the agency, according to agency 
officials. 

The agency said Thursday that 
tile disciplinary measures had in- 
cluded revoking or suspending the 
licenses of 24 of the doctors, chiefly 
for drag-related misconduct Four 
doctors were dismissed, 31 are no 
longer on the payroll, and 11 are 
under review. 


creases,” said Otis R. Bowen, the 
U.S. secretary of health and human 
services. Nearly 5 J milium people 
use cocaine at least monthly, ac- 
cording to the survey. That is a 38 
permit increase in three years, 
from the 42 million who used it in 
1982. 

The number of people who use 
cocaine kss often, at least once a 
year, showed a modest increase, to 

112 millio n in 1985 from 11.9 mil- 
lion in 1982. 

At the same time, the surveys 
showed there was wide recognition 
about the danger or regular cocaine 
use, with 92 percent of those re- 
sponding viewing it as a great risk. 

Cocaine, federal officials empha- 
rized Thursday, is now the drug of 
greatest national concern. 

Mr. Macdonald noted that a 
large proportion of young cocaine 
users had “free bared” the drug, 
which involves smoking it in a more 
potent form. The surveys showed 
that 44 percent of youth between 
the ages of 12 and 17 who have 
used cocaine have free based. 

Even though the number of regu- 
lar marijuana users declined from 
20 million to 18.2 million from 
1982 to 1985, six million people 

reported that they use marijuana 
almost every day. Among em- 
ployed pteople 20 to 40 years age, 
one in six said they smoked mari- 
juana at least once a month. 

Marijuana use peaked in 1979, 
when about 725 nnOkxn people 
over 12 reported they used the drug 
al least monthly, a figure almost 20 
percent higher than in the new sur- 
vqi. 

The new findings are from the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Household Survey, conducted ev- 
ery two or three years since 1972. 
Ine survey measures use levels for 
nine iffidt drugs, pins alcohol and 
tobacco, among people living in 
households. 

The survey found that there are 

113 million alcohol drinkers and 
more than 60 mfllkm cigarette 
smokers in the United States. 
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An Uncertain Sununit 


When President Reagan cooks back 
from Iceland next week, he will not have 
stopped the aims race, gotten the Russians 
out of Afghanistan or freed Andrei Sakha- 
rov. He probably will not even have sold 
them more American grain. So what will 
come Out oT Reykjavik? 

Seek the answer in another question; 
What does each leader want? Neither goes 
10 the meeting lightly —and this weekend's 
meeting is, however lustily scheduled, a 
summit conference, just as sure as its partic- 
ipants arc the president of the United States 
and the general secretary of the Communist 

Party of the Soviet Union. 

Why would Mr. Reagan have agreed to 
go? What is in this meeting for him? At the 
least, good theater. He is a master OT stages. 
Having warmed hearts from the coast of 

Normandy to the foot o£ the Statue of 
Liberty, be is likely to set Iceland aglow. 
That will be good for his own popularity. It 
cannot hurt for the election Nov. 4; one 
Reagan aide calk Reykjavik “our October 
surprise for the Democrats,'' But the best 
reason for Mr- Reagan to go is the hope of 
progress on arms control- For him, that 
means reducing Soviet offensive weapons. 

Why would Mr. Gorbachev have said 
yes? Perhaps to be seen as a peacemaker in 
the world's eyes. Perhaps to calm fears at 
home about the shape of bis leadership. But 
the best reason is the same as for Mr. 
Reagan — the hope for progress on strate- 
gic arms control- For Mr. Gorbachev, that 


wiwins restraining the development of 
American defensive systems. 

Reykjavik wiD not produce a strategic 
anns Imdtatian treaty. But it could produce 
agreement on bow to get to one; a shared 
arithmetic, a way to put offense and defense 
onto the same table. Then, at the hast, a 
date could be set for the fuller summit 
n ypffng ranf«npt«i fad in the United States. 

Beyond this issue lie other questions. Mr. 
Reagan win raise, as be should, Moscow's 
app alling behavior on human rights. The 
two will talk of trouble spots from Afghani- 
stan to Nicaragua. They will discuss trade 
and other bilateral issues. They could open 
the way for agreements on limited anns 
control janw»f t Kim intermediate-range nu- 
clear weapons in Europe. Both sides seem 
prepared to make large reductions, al- 
though there are still obstacles Kke whether 
to include missiles in Asia, what mix of U.S. 

mi<gaU »c awiilH i wmrin, n*«d 

Agreement could also come on chemical 
weapons restraints. The two sides could 
settle remaining diff erences ova two long- 
negotiated testing limits. They could go 
further and agree to limit numbers and 
kflotonnage ctf test*. 

All of this would be welcome. Bat none 
of it would much affect the balance of 
team. What would do that is an agreement 
linking laige redactions cf strategic weap- 
ons with restraints on the development 
of strategic defenses. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Carrots lor Warsaw 


Poland’s political scene has sprung to life 
again. Through an amnesty intended most- 
ly to impress foreign critics, the Jaruzeblti 
regime has permitted Solidarity’s main 
leaders to join forces for the first time in 
five years. That allows a constructive new 
relationship between the regime and its 
Solidarity petitioners, and the United 
States is in a good position to encourage it 

The (rid Solidarity unionists remain un- 
daunted champions of democratic reform. 
They already nave reasserted their desire 
for the once-promised reforms, and their 
talk of a new national council has brought 
stiff warnings from both Polish and Soviet 
Communists. But the government Hm 
reason not to be entirely negative. It should 
want to consider relationships that can re- 
animate the sluggish economy, both by in- 
ducing the West to fift its remaining sanc- 
tions and by finally addressing some of the 
grievances that made Solidarity such an 
instant success seven years ago. 

Poland’s Communists cannot break free 
ctf a deadening bureaucracy without tolerat- 
ing some discontent. And Solidarity’s veter- 


ans cannot channel dissent con s truct iv ely if 
they insist cm the confrontations and mobi- 
lizations that the state learned to crash. 
Lech Walesa, Zbigniew Bujak, Jacek 
Karon, Adam Mkhmk and the rest are not 
the regime's favorite people. But if it wiB go 
beyond vindictive prosecution to somehow 
recognize their legitimacy as leaders, the 
West could reinforce such a trend. The 
sanctions by which it responded to martial 
law did hurt after aR Relaxing them pur- 
chased seme relief for die opposition, in- 
cluding the latest amnesty. 

With Solidarity veterans showing a new 
boldness, the Reagan administration ap- 
propriately talks of wdwg die main re- 
maining restrictions — • on government 
credits and Poland's status as a “most fa- 
vored" trader. Easier credit would reward 
the amnesty, delaying trade preference 
might encourage further reconciliation. 

The administration, has deftly shown how 
to express American abhorrence for repres- 
sion and how to use economic power as a 
fever far modest change. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Yugoslavia’s Ugly Turn 


The Yugoslavs seem to be behaving like 
Soviets these days. A Yugoslav court has 
just sentenced a U.S. citizen to seven years' 
imprisonment for the high crime of exercis- 
ing his right to protest — not in Yugoslavia, 
but in America. The Yugoslav foreign min- 
ister says the case “should not be drama- 
tized" in a way that might damage U.S.- 
" Yugoslav relations. Sound familiar? 

$ Peter Ivezaj, 30, of Sterling Heights, 
Michigan, was arrested in August while 
visiting relatives in Yugoslavia. The au- 
thorities wanted to talk to him about a 
■ demonstration he participated in five years 
ago outside the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Washington- He was held far more than a 
mouth before being allowed a brief meeting 
with a representative of the US. govern- 
ment just before his trial in Titograd. This 
outrageous detention was defended on the 
pound that Mr. Ivezaj, a naturalized Amer- 
ican, had never gone through the process of 
renouncing his Yugoslav citizenship. 

As Mr. Ivezaj was being sentenced, it was 
learned that two other Americans of Yugo- 


slav descent were being held in that coun- 
try, and have been since mid-September. 
Why? No one seems to know. They have 
not been penmttfid to meet U.S. officials. 

Represen t a t i v e WnBam Broomfield of 
Michigan and other members of Congress 
are urg uig gi sp en- s ton cf Yugoslavia’s most- 
favored-nation tariff status. They are also 
asking the State Department to issue a 
travel advisor to warn Americans that they 
go to Yugoslavia, at their own risk. Arrests 
such as these have the potential for doing 
serious damage to UJSL- Yugoslav relations. 

Some of that damage — particularly hav- 
ing to do with Americans’ perception of 
Yugoslavia — could take a long time to 
undo. Since it broke with the Soviet Woe 
nearly 40 years ago, Yt$oslavia has sought 
to portray itself as a Marxist state with a 
difference — more open, less repressive 
than other states in the East, and aligned 
with neither East nor West. The Ivezaj trial, 
coming so soon after the Damloff affair, 
points up the ugly amDarities that remain. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Previewing the Pre-Talks 


The rest of the world is setting great store 
by the pre-meeting in Reylgavik in the hope 
that it will break the logjam' in the arms 
control negotiations between the superpow- 
ers and lead to an easing of international 
tension- But it is not at all dear that the two 
leaders have embarked on the encounter 
with a common objective in mind. The 
world would be wise not to count too much 
on Reykjavik providing a solution, or even 
the promise of a solution, to its problems. 

— The financial Tones (London). 


tempted to favor arms control too heavily 
over the real sources of international ten- 
sion: the famous regional conflicts in Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia, Central America and 
South Africa — not to mention human 
rights. The question will seem iconoclastic. 
It will be surprising if it is not asked with 
greater in si s tenc e after Reylgavik. 

— Le Monde (Paris). 


What are Messrs. Reagan and Gorba- 
chev expecting from their meeting in Reyk- 
javik? Certainly not the same thing. 

The intentions of the Soviet general sec- 
retary have the merit of being dear. He 
wants to lead the United States into a 
process of interminable negotiations over 
anns limitation. The ultimate goal: to delay 
as long as possible, if not to defuse perma- 
nently, the Strategic Defense Initiative 
of President Reagan. 

The aims of the one-time enemy of the 
“evil e mpire ," are less evident. A puritan 
and a moralist in bis way. Mr. Reagan no 
doubt wants to go down in history as a man 
of peace. But men who are not all extremists 
are beginning to ask whether he may not be 


It wiB be fine if the two men settle for a 
nund-dcaring, date-fixing exercise — if 
they talk bhmtiy but amiably, set the date 
for a proper summit but otherwise an- 
nounce no agreements. That w£B provide 
wfaat people in the West chiefly want at the 

moment -from summitry — a co m fort in g 

feeding that dungs are going all right 

The worst ending, though it is not dear 
whom it would be worst for, is a stamp-out 
by Mr. Gorbachev, saying that this ixnposa- 
bfe man Reagan won't give up “star ware" 
and there’s no point in meeting him again. 

In the short run, that would disappoint 
most Americans, and would thm hurt the 
Republicans in next month’s ejections. It 
would also get Europe's unilateralists in a 
tizzy. But in the longer run a stamp-out 
would hart Mr. Gorbachev mare, because it 
would mean no lid oa defense spending. 
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OPINION 



Why Hurry Into an Arms Accord? 


v Washington and Moscow seem 
to be wefl on the way toward reaching 
some sort of an accord oa nuclear 
aim Conservatives wony that Fresi- 
deat Reagan is about to make one- 
sided concessions and settle for a 
disadvantageous d«L This may or 


By Richard Pipes 


may not be likely, but this is not the 
real issue. Even a good deal would be 
a mistake, for the root of the problem 
is not nuclear weapons. 

The unseemly baste with which the 
United States traded a Soviet spy for 
an American hostage and the stay it 
granted to top Soviet intelligence op- 
eratives at the United Nations sug- 
gest that Washington is in a great 


The rationale behind the adminis- 
tration's shift and its sense of urgency 
is the belief that Mikhail Gorbachev 
faces a profound internal crisis and is 
eager for some sort of “deal” In th e 
administration view, this opportunity 
must not be xni&sed, lest “bard-tine" 
S talinis ts take over in Moscow. 

It is u ndeniab le that the Soviet 
Union faces a ami that if its 


hurry to obtain an arms control ac- 
cord and hdd a PrmTTMt maliM in 


ice sank am of cur ruiclecM subs. Nowit’s your turn. 9 


cord and hdd a anrup fo tbm6m in 
the United States. The president 
might do better to bQow more time 
and consider his actions. 

Mr. Reagan now receives his ad- 
vice oa policy toward Moscow from a 
single source, George Shultz. The seo- 
retary of stale seems as firmly m 
control of US. forage policy as Hen- 
ry Kjfap’qgpr was at the height of his 
powers, and he has used tins author- 
ity quietly to turn the president’s So- 
viet policy by 180 degrees. 


AbaddeaL is possible, 
and even a good one 
wouldbe a mistake. 


economy is not reformed it risks for- 
feiting the status of a great power. 
But it is equally true that the Soviet 
elite wishes to cany out these reforms 
in the manner that least upsets the 
easting Stalinist system and the ad- 
vantages it gives The deal it 
is prepared to strike thus calls for 
minimal concessions in its domestic 
and foreign policies in exchange for 
rnairinmm assistance from the West 


Relax, Gtld Warriors, Reagan Won’t Sell the Farm 


W ASHINGTON — President 
Reagan has gotten plenty of 
advice fear his meeting with Mikhail 
Gorbachev, most of it negative. 

Forma- Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger has said in public that such 
sudden and brief summit meetings 
are “dangerous." 


By James Res ton 


definite movement by the Russians. 
“I thitilr they’ve been ynfl 

they haws been since tins man [Mr. 
Gorbachev] came into power there.” 

He added: “Hie is the first, to my 
knowledge and memory, the first 


Other wounded veterans of the Russian leader tW has ever pxo- 
Cold War, agreeing with him, insist posed actually efimmaring weapons. 


that tire control of nudear weapons is 
too complicated to be left to the pqKt- 
ical whims and fimiled technical 
knowledge of heads of government 

Accordingly, Mr. Reagan's volu- 
minous briefing books are fuR of 
warnings wnat-ifs. 

What if Mr. Gorbachev agrees to 
huge cuts in nudear weapons on can- 
dition that the president postpone his 
“star wars” program and accept a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban? 

What if the Soviet leader doe* not 
mean what he says, and his promises 
are repudiated in the future by him or 

his associates or successors? 

Tie president is well aware of these 
possibilities and has stressed them 
himsdf many times in the past. He is 
caught in a paper crossfire from his 
own advisers, bedeviled by the con- 
flict b e tw ee n Iris anti-Sovmt convic- 
tions and hu hope for peace, and still 
intrigued hy his visfeU of & Strategic 
missile defense in outer space. 

In the past, he has been able to 
entice others into’ scrap es and man- 
aged to keep out of them himsdf. But 
now he is naming out of tune, and he 
has some whal-ifB of his own. 

What if he follows the counsels of 
despair? What if he does nothing in a 
wood of 50,000 nudear weapons and 
the aims cons, the budget crisis and 
the trade crisis go on aa before? What 
if he docs not at least make one last 
dibit to persuade Mr. Gorbachev to 
see hi* vision of a safer wodd? 

Ronald Reagan may not have a 
confident grasp on the dangerous in- 
tricades of nudear arms control, but 
be is abidingly confident in his own 
ability to talk his way out of tangle*. 

He tdd reporters the other day 
that there were positive signs and 


...I think that this is an opportunity 
that shouldn’t be lost*’ 

This is a change in the . president’s 
rhetoric too, but not in his faith that 
be can change things. 

“I said to him in our meeting in 
Geneva," Mr. Reagan said, "that be 
and I are uniquely m a position today 
where we could bring about World 
War HI, or we’re also in a position 
that we could bring about a peace in 
tiie world. And I maria it plain then 
that we don't like their system and we 


know they don’t like ours, but we 
ham to tire in the world tograher and 
we’re both going to be better off if we 
can live in a wodd of peace." 

In his two days with Mr. Gorba- 
chev in Icdand, the president may do 
IttiV more than emphasize this cen- 
tral fact and fix an agenda for their 
aides to work on before the real sum- 
mit meeting in Washington late this 
year or early next 

But it is hard to agree with those 
who argue that the Icdand meeting is 


hardware but philosophy — and not 
merely arms philosophy but human 
ri ghts philosophy and what to do 
about regional wars and spies and 
treatment of journalists. 

He may be ovedy optimistic, as 
usual, but history does not support 
the notion of inevitable and endless 
conflict between states of competing 
philosophies. Late in the last century, 
die enmity of Britain and France 
seemed the greatest danger to peace. 
In tins century, no nation seemed a 
greater than Hitler’s Germa- 

ny. But as in the religious wars that 


a bad and d a ngerous idea. Mr. Rear went an for centuries, problems that 


gan is not going there to decide how 
many miiwflen side should have 
and how they are to be deployed, or 
what sub-limits should be placed on 
heavy mbsrtes or what to do about 
sea-launched cruise missiles. 

He is going to Iceland not to talk 


seemed insoluble were finally re- 
solved between France and Germa- 
ny, the United States and Japan. 

Mr. Reagan even dares to ask: 
What if Mr. Goriachev really means 
wfaat he says? At feast let’s find out. 

The New York Times. 


in upgrading the Soviet economy. 

The deal the Russians prefer u a 
new anns accord. They have pursued 
progress on arms control for more 
than two decades, because it gms the 
Qhcdgn that the risk of vac is being 
reduced, inhibits U-S. defense pro- 
grams and, above all, allows the tree 
cause of international tcnsco — So- 
viet aggression abroad and hwfess- 
ness athome — to be relegated to the 
background. Aims control helps 
Moscow preserve the Sialinbt system 
and continue its expansion while gj-^ 
ing the appearance of good wilL - 

The reform of the Soviet economy 
can be accomplished in two ways — 
by improving the system or, more 
radically, replacing it with a different 
kind of system. The second son of 
change would call for profound 
transformations in the row of the 
Communist Party sad would inevita- 
bly require some liberalization, thus 
turning the cqunuy's energies inward 
and making it less aggressive: The 
party elite naturally resists such re- 
form, preferring to improv e perfor- 
mance by tightening labor discipline 
rod trafecouang industries. 

But the costs of this more limited 
reform would be prodigious. It can 
only be accomplished with foreign 
assistance — the importation of 
hard-currency credits and advanced 
technology. And for such assistance; 
the West’s good will is csscatiaL Mr. 
Goriachev must thus perform fwc> 
delicate balancing acts, modernizing 
the economy without reducing the 
party’s power, wink gaming Western 
aid without malting more taken 
concessions on foreign policy. 

In this endeavor, Mr. Gorbachev b 
assisted by Anatoli Dcbryam. An of- 
final with unique Americas experi- 
ence, Mr. Dobrynin was the Krem- 
lin's ambassador to Washington far 
nearly a quarter of a century and b 
now bead of (he International De- 
partment of the C ommunis t Party’s 
Central Committee, the true source 
of Soviet foreign policy decisions. 

The question is not whether Mr. 
Reagan has grown “soft" on cornmn- 
tristn but whether Mr. Reagan's ad- 
viser has as good an insight into Sovi- 


et conditions and strategy as hi* ; 
opposite number has into America’^ : 


The Consensus Wisdom of Great Valley High 


M alvern, 

Great Val 


XVI. Great Valley High School what they thought 
would be tiie greatest issue facing the United States 
during their lifetimes. Eighteen cf them gave the same 
answer in different words: “arms control,” “peace 
talks,” “doing something about nuclear weapons.” 

Their parents would _pve the same answer^ said 11 of 
them. I did not ask directly about the politics of the 
parents, but they are almost certainly Republican. 
Great Valley is in the middle of the most Republican 
area in the Eastern United States. 

Those students and parents are the reason Fresuteat 
Reagan has gone to Reykjavik to meet with Mikhail 
Gorbachev. That is what the American people, Repub- 
lican and Democrat, conservative and liberaL seem to 
want him to do, and Ronald Reagan is a professional 
politician who can usually be counted on to do what 
most of the people want most of the time: It may not 
matter that he has always opposed arms control what 
matters is that most Americans think it does not make 
sense not to talk, not to keep the process going. 

PnHtiriilM Iimt <mnh ftingc sj faeth CT f h *y ‘*g n BW 

them or not. In a representative democracy, leaders live 


By Richard Reeves 

— I asked 20 seniors at m a legion bounded by there own convictions rod the 
ool what they thought public wiU, or just plain old puldic opinion, 
icing the United States Any president most inevitably become the chief 
i cf them gave the same executor of national consensus. The man in the While 
arms control,” “peace House sometimes has to betray his own rhetoric and 
t nuclear weapons.” his old core constituency to serve an expanded ctmsen- 

8ame answer, said 11 of sus — naiaDy because he is die rally one who can 
rant the politics of the contain the opposition of his old friends by ooorinring 
certainly Republican, them of the inevitability of change: 
rf the most Republican Mr, Reagan, if he Jound himself selling an arms 

Jtes- " agreement, would be governing in the tradition of 

ire the reason President Jimmy Carter, who initiated American rearmament in 
: to meet with Mikhail thc late 1970s after campaigning against inoeased 
nerican people, Reprib- drfensc spending, and cf Richard Nixon, who readied 
ive and liberal, seem to out to China after decades of condemning it as an evil 
jcaganis a prof essiooal empire. And of b» own liberal hero, Franklin D. 
counted cm to do what Roosevelt, who began building an American welfare 
of the time: It may not state after campaigning against one. 
sod arms control What That seems to be the way our donocracywoiks. And 
titink it does not make agood thing, too. Because the seniors at Great Valley 
be process going. High School are right, and Ronald Reagan has bean 

itiether they agree with wrong aO along. Blab, hLah is better th«n build, build, 
democracy, leaders live Universal Press Syndicate. 


opposite number has into America'^ 
Even an equitable and reasonably 
verifiable arms control a g ree m e n t 
would not affect the nature of the 
Soviet system and thus would not 
riiirrinalf! the principal source of su- 
perpower friction. But such a deal 
could create a spurious atmosphere 
of better relations, which would 
mean that desperately needed West- 
ern financial and technical resources 
would How freely to Moscow. The 
Soviet Union would retain Its politi- 
cal and economic regime and proba- 
bly make it more efficient, and tins 
much more dangerous. In the mean- 
time, the Kremlin would be able with 
impunity to continue its genoddal 
policies in Afghanistan and to in- 
flame international conflicts through 
terrorism and proxy warfare. il 

Mr. Reagan once instinctively un- 
derstood these realities. Buthisdesre 
far quick, rather meaningless agree- 
ments means that he is about to fete 
the psychological initiative he once 
had in the East-West confrontation. 


The writer, who was director of East 
European and Soviet affairs in the No- 
tiorud Security Comal from J98I to 
1982, is a professor of History at Har- 
vard University. He contributed this a 
The New York Times. 


Is It Time 


For Detente 
With Cuba? 


By Jonathan Power 


N EW YORK — The Icdand 
meeting, if it is anything, is db- 
tente. Yet that word, which infused 
the political vocabulary of the early 
1970B, was lost to American speakers 
not over a breakdown in aims control 
discussions, but because the Cubans 
went into Angola in 1975. 

The Cubans are still there, and 
logic would suggest that d&eute is in 
abeyance untQthey withdraw. But 
no, Angola is not even on the Reykja- 
vik agenda. What has happened, sub- 
tly, almost unspoken, in the inierven- 
ing years, is an appreciation that 
progress on arms control must not be 
finked to other subjects of discord, 
whether it be spies or the behavior cf 



V IENNA — A conference on Yu- 
goslavia org aniz ed by the W3- 


By Dennison Rusinow 


Drawtaa by Droll*. 


Moreover, President Reagan’s 
Washington accepts wfaat his Prede- 
cessors found difficult, that Cuba is 
not just a Soviet puppet But the 
Cuban problem is a big one, and, 
with southern Africa rod Central 
America in turmoil, could get' bigger. 

If Mr. Reagan wants to find ways 
out of the imbroglios in Nicaragua 
and Angola, he will have to follow up 
his meetings with Mikhail Gorbachev 
with roe with Fidri Castro. Other- 
wise he may have peace on one front 
rod find it awry on another. 

Richard Nixon and Henry Kissm- 
gcr negotiated a“statameat of princt- 

pies” with Brezhnev; intended to 
bring stability to superpower rela- 
tionships in the Third World, it was 
considered broken when Cuban 
troops arrived in Angola. 

If the United Slates is wise, it wiD 
realize that peace in the Third World 
will never come until Mr. Castro is 
dealt with in his own right. 

Cuban troops are in Angola, pro- 
tecting the capital as government 
forces banks the dissident guerrilla 
force, UNITA, and Sooth Africa in 
Ibehiittexhmd. - * 

Until recently Caban troops were 


the use of weapons. They can put up 
a good fight if need be. 

In Central America, thousands of 
civilian and military advisers work in 
Nicara g ua. Reports of deep Cuban 
mvotasnent in El Salvador and Gua- 
tMtiala am ffrnggfrrnfwi 1 al thrash ea y - 
lier in the 1980s Cuba did make sig- 
nificant deliveries of weapons to 
giwgrfn«« in El Salvador. 

Mr. Castro began supporting 
Third World insurgencies m 1959, 
before he allied Cute with the Soviet 
Union. Cuba led Moscow into both 
Angola and Central America. 

According to Adcadi Shevchenko, 
a senior Sowet foreign service cfSm 
who defected, “Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Varik Kuznetsov told me that 
the idea for tiie large-scale military 
operation [in Angola] had o ri gina te d 
in Havana.” In a television program 
last year, Vernon Walters, UJS. am- 
bawador to the United Nations, con- 
curred, observing that “Castro was 
punaring hi* own aims.” 

/Slttl; is not to underestimate the 
mflpeacc Moscow wields m Havana. 
When Mn Castro has crossed the 
Soviet leadership, Moscow has not 
hesitated to impose economic sanc- 
tions on Cuba, slowing oil supplies 
and postponing weapons ddivenes. 

Sul, Mr. Castro has carved a sig- 
nificant niche for bis initiatives. Ru- 
mors abound that Cuba \yill beef up 


in Ethiopia and bribed defeat the 
Somali invasion in 1977. Cohan aid 


Somali invasion in 1977. Cohan aid 
experts are active in Bom, SSo 
Tame, Principe, Libya and Algeria. 

Mote of them are rood bmkfera, 
teachers and doctors. Yet, as was the 
case in Grenada, many ^of these dvil- 
ians are military reservists, trained In 


on the South Africans if they contin- 
ue to penetrate into Angola. It would 
be a short step to confronting the 
South African Anny in a imqar en- 
gagement, providing the catalyst to 
an uprising in South Africa. 

Washington will have to start talk- 
ing to Mr. Castro hunsrif. Important 
parts of the rest of the wodd are 


son Canter at the Shrithsooian Insti- 
tution last month was unusual even 
to Washington, which sometimes 
seems to mud itself as the capital 
of the wodd. 

Two dozen scholars from Yugosla- 
via and the United States, mostly 
young but some with long experience 
m Balkan affairs, were figuratively as 
wed as literally speaking die same 
lang u ag e s in tigenaangthe merits cf 
‘a radical decentralization of federal- 
ion. in fighting Yugoslavia’s current 
economic crisis and its economic, po- 
fificfll and ethnic problems. 

The obscure argot and acronyms of 
Yugo-cammunism and several social 
sciences were tossed about to no 
one's evident confusion. Yugoslavs 
cited Janies Madison and Americans 
quoted Edvard Knttirij with equal 
familiarity. No one thought it neces- 
sary to enlarge on shorthand refer- 
ences to complex institutions and 
episodes in recent Yiupdav history. 

All of this was further, fascinating 
evidence of a cohesive Yugoslav- 
American community of scholars 
that would be remarkable f or any two 
countries. When one of the countries 
is Communist and nriUtandy non- 
aligned and. the second is the sup- - 
posed heartland of capitalism and 
myeoah'am, "amazing” might be a 
better term. What it describes is sn 
unexpected byproduct of the special 

Ypgodav-Ainigfcan relationship cre- 

ated by Tito's quarrel with Stalin 
nearly 40 yean ago. 

The conference was also areplayof 
Yugoslavia's internal debate over the 
present crisis. None of the partici- 
pants denied its seriousness. On tiie 
question of just how serious, or even 
hopeless, it was, almost all woe 

caught up in a mood that oscillated 

between downbeat and upbeat 
Apocalyptic views of its depth, of 
chronic government failures and of 
the “ijxapaaty’’ of key institutions 
alternated with hopeful forecasts of 
effective reforms . and predictions 
about “mnddfing through.” Some- 
times the same people took both poo- 
tiona at successive sessions. 

There was no lack of disagroanem 
on the conference’s central question. 


constitutional amendments, in tnm 
requiring the agreement of all eight 
federal units to reduce their current 
veto power by increasing the number 
and kinds at decisioas tim t can be 
made by some kind of majority vote. 

Others argued that rcccntralrzation 
would magnify what may be Yugo- 
slavia’s most intractable problem: 
Reconciling divergent, sometimes 
conflicting, interests among the many 
nati onalities and (heir highly autono- 
mous federal units. 


Slav and American ecooosrasta using 
different ri*ta and arguments, chal- 
lenged the belief that a unified mar- 


major role in Yugoslavia’s economic 
troubles. This has been a key argtir- 
ment f or recentralizatian. 

Ironically, the Americans were 
morel critical of tiie putative benefits 
of competition in a market economy, 
whether socialist or capitalist, thng 
most of the Yugoslavs — perhaps 
became the Yugoslav viewpoint, 
from wfaat a Yugoslav participant 
called “a no-plan, no-market, ad hoc 
rcflerive-admmistered economy," is 
entirety theoretical. 

But most of the Americans were 
less skeptical than won the Yugo- 


slavs that the governing party, tin 
League of Communists, can ramify; 
reassert and democratize itself. 

Most of the Americans seemec 

megeindirwyt tOTT-gwr^j the t 

. Communists as multinational Yugo 
davia’s only, and necessary, unifying 
force — -except for the army and tin 
security or “secret” police, wttid 
some see as dubious ca wfiria t*? 

The Yugoslav participants, party 
members or not, were more apt to 
worry about the party’s authoritarian 
impulses and undemocratic struc- 
tures as impediments to neater plu- 
ralism, however that was defined. 

A few people from both countries 
wondered plaintively what had hap- 
pened to the ideals of “self-manago* 
meat" and “direct deostan-msking 
by workers and citizens,” when aS are 
preoccupied with crisis management 
and are more concerned with effi- 
ciency than with equity. 

A broader question was impheat 
bat unasked: After all its boasts an4 
hopes, is Yugoslavia merely another 
developing country in dire straits; 
one where dreams of greater partici- 
pation and prosperity to all have 

been sacrificed to harrii realities? 


The writer is based m Vienna and 
has rqmrted for the Universities Field 
Staff International on Central arid 
Eastern Europe since 1963. He con - 
tributed this comment to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune, 


US OUR PAGES, 75 AJND 50 YEARS AGO 


1911: Qiange in Egypt? 

PARIS — [A Herald editorial says;] 
Egypt being nominally Todtish teai- 
tory, it is paradoxical that the war 
between Italy and Turkey has not 

ft T» j 


Italian (diplomats] iaaam atthdr 
posts as though their country were 
not at wv wra the Sraxam Power. 
And the 35,000 ItsSra selects in 
Egyp t arc not threatisied. This is pro- 
voking THiw-h commall in Cairo, the 
prevafling opinion being that of an 
imp ending chang e in ^estahaqun It 
seems Great Britain no longer cares 
to kfieo no wen the fiction of a poUti- 


trics agreed that excessive deceniraL 

ization has been part of Yugoslavia’s 
problem, and that more centralized 


International HaeM Tribune. 
MI right* roared. 


economic policy-making and pediti- 
cal control are a necessary part of the 


cal control are a nece 

.rotation. This likely 


rt of the 

require 


cal tie between Turicej and Egypt It 
wouMnotbesnipriangiftheoppor- 
many offered by the war were seized 
to dedare Egypt a British Protector- 
ate or to annot it The Young Egyp- 
tians /would probaHy ^Stonn. But 
Lord Kitchener, the British Pro-Con- 
sul, is capable of deaimg wilfa them. 


1936: Arab Strike Ends ; 

JERUSALEM — The Arab strike; 

which has lasted six months and dvn r 

ing winch hundreds of Arabs, Jews! 
and British police and soldiers have! 
been kQkd, will end [cm Oct. 121 # 
Arab High Committee ha» decxfecL. 
The committee acted to call' off the 
strike following the receipt of tncs- 
sages frean the four rulers of to Arab' 
world; Hm Sand, the Wahabi King; 
King Fhazi of Irak; the Imam Y.E te* 
of toe Yemen; and the Fn»f Abdul-; 
lab of TVsnsjorrian. Thar messages 
wiD be read in the Mosque of Om^ 

fQnOctIl] t and.willbcacconygnico: 

by recommendations from the High 
C ommitt ee to Arab workers and 
traders to bring the to an wa 

and to put their entire toast in Brit*, 
sin’s sense oT justice and fafencsi. 
Meanwhile; Bailing between Arab 
bands and Bow troops is stiff gob® 
on in varioos parts of raestine. 
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OPINION 



Revisited: Yon Can’t 


iejt ^ V. ■ 

, *js e ■*, 

--.V* 


Sue an Era for Its Attitudes 

By; Charles Krauthammer 


By. Charles K 

; rAaBNOTOB — Is there a God? 

V* ^ -y Are we descended from apes? Is 
■‘‘^,^/Svolar humaman a religion? Only the 
f'- -:, . of these questions has yet to be 
'-.r! <- y xd in a US. court, though m a sue- 
-r: «i ^Jypy society where every question 
’ inferably unanswerable) most be setr- 

l:r - V-T*Vd by a jury of pews, don’t count oh h 
A thal on the second question, 

“■ r~ 77^ - y fatherhood of apes, provided eoter- 
to a Tennessee summer in' 

' ■ ■■■ A trial on the thixdqaestirai, secn- 
• TnniPHHftm, k today*! entenamment 

? i : ’ ^Scopes Revisited, new being heard in 

^lAlflbtoacourt.isbdngiHrttmby a 
^ Tjgewith an agenda, "Brevard Hand. 
p74 ft Cjie Supreme Corat overturned bis cadi-, 
^^ndiqg peomtting sfleni prayer m the 
rate His revenge is to re woe 
and defendant in the case and 

; :r — ■ — : 

: ; rj** True, the textbooks are 

seadantL But secularism 

- - ; runs through our society. 

_ r<w, 

;7.. ~ "ie - ..nmge the constitutionality of tlys._ 

. "i ' : ^Tttcf the school day: The charge is that 
•> ;,ijlio- 5 chool textbooks are unconstitn- 
r \ - <^jpaBy teaching religion, a reUgion 

} JLJ jfffl ibr Im n ixi i tm 

. 7r' * “i < .'Now, it is true that school textbooks 
7 developed an aDogy to traditional 

"*LfiJigi 0 B. Like blades. a generation ago, 

"7 --^^Sgion hardly exists in the worid of 
77 “ :.r?7amd Jane. Professor Paul Vrtz of 
• -• :• £'.>w York Uni ver si t y plowed heroically 
' :77joo^h 60 social science textbooks, and 
i^ows that they grossly ignore the role of 
: * -^fjgion in Amencan history and society. 

■ ~ii - •. .jit ffves the Pilgrims 30 pages without 
— r.~ ysc trespassing the issue of the rdi- 
- : : motivation to tfaeir e x c ursion to 

! •£> New World.; Another defines pfl.- 

- Tims as “people who make long trips." 

• -7" f Textbook publishers have been man- 

r;- jn*ed by anti-religioos First Amend- 

mtaa bent on expunging any 


“snudeinto*' the United States via Enro- 
.g^rari^Hsts w^as V oltaire, has 

the world.” Jerry 

ways, ex plains why. Secular brnnarwcni 
he says, “challenges every p rinciple od 
which America was founded. It advo- 
cates abartion-on-demand, recognition 
of homosexuals, free use of potnogm- 


bling, and free use of drugs, among 
other things." Other things? 

In 1983, secular humanism even 
found ils way into tew. Senators Orrin 
Hatch and Daniel Patrick Moymhaa oo- 
axmsored an amenrimw if .pi eMriting 
foe use of certain federal mocks for 
teaching secular hu manism. (The 
amendme nt passed nhhnnph th e sec ular 


Arid Sharon Has NoPlacerai the Moral Hi^Grocmd 


^. .iceof redgwussmsuHinyrronipuDnc 
... - t. Publishers would rather avoid znan- 

r. ~‘~i-aringrdigjon, for fear of being hanled 

: .J; io court to prove they are not, God 

; T'.. 77 advocating h. 

.-i.r'i^An undeniable secularism runs 
. \." m 'rough these books. Tine. But an un* 

■**" ^Huabit «iwif«ri«n' runs thmaigh EOd- 

. V. ^777 7 V. School bodes have many faults, and 
„ 7 . : ' " ring rdipoo short shrift may be one of 
- 7 ttn. How, then, to turn the issue into a 
;. J ' r - -jsade, a litigaMe crusade? Argoe, in 
' r - deral court, that these bodes violate 
- "*-r ^ “estaMAmait of rdigwn" dausa 

;• - r : ^-gne that their uae oonstitutes a form 

u hununiM i i . ' 


num a npgn language, wmen no one was 
able to define, was later droned.) 

The paranoia about secular human- 
ism is bom from a widespread reaction 
to the dedme of reEgio&. There is noth- 
ing new or particularly dangerous abom 
that reaction. What is new and poten- 
tially dangerous is to attribute 500 years 
of secularization in Western society to a 
mys teriou s countes-refiptm dubbed sec- 
nlar hmrraniitm, and to its priesthood, a 
s m a ll but effective band of ! hinnanisht. 

Indeed, there is sometfaing called the 
Humanist Manifesto. Two manifestos, 
m fact The first, issued in 1933 and 
signed by 34 intellectuals, was a rather 
lame attempt to frame a “religions hu- 
manism,*’ a lriwd of nwWn | mildly go* 

riaHst nmtatumasm. The «*en>»d i ^nwi 
40 years later, was a frankly anti-reli- 
gious rationalist tract, with a few of the 
reigning political dich&s of the day (e^. 
“a new worid economic order”) thrown 
in. It was, in short, a m i xin r a of village 
atheism arid 1960s radcatism, appended 
to a wooQy tutiveoalism. But most <rf all, 
it was a surpassing indevanoe. Had you 
heard of etuer document? 

Asfor“huniartists,”thereismfactan 
organization of such people (the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association), a rather in- 
nocuous, mildly zealous and, above all, 
marginal group. It has all the power of, 
say, the vegetarian lobby. 

The analogy is not mine. It came up in 
the MoMe, Alabama, trial this week A 
U niv ersity of Virginia sociologist testi- 
fied for the plomriffc that imihr hn- 
mant w n ia the “functional equivalent" 
of a re&gkxL But on cross-exanunation, 
he had to oonoede that feminisui, social- 
ism and vegetarianism qualify too. 

What is so «pt»iinf tbe pmna and 
paston of Mohifc is tte increasing xecu- 
larization of Amwiran Hfpi TVim may Ivi 
a xemettaMe devdopment, but a court is 
barmy the place to challenge iL 

That a federal court shook! spend 



Rite of Passage, Right to Pick Up the Tab 


By A I SUN in *M 


CAW SVTKSCDte. 


W ashington — Yean ago. my 

family gathered on Cape Cod for 
a weekend. We met at one of those resort 
restaurants where the menu is written on 
a blackboard bdd by a chummy waiter, 
sod we had a wonderful time. With 
dinner concluded, tbe waiter brought 
the check and set it down in the middle 
of the table. That’s when it happened. 
My fatha: did not reach for the check. 

In fact, my father did nothing. Con- 
versation continued. I waited and wait- 
ed and, 'finally, it dawned on me. Me! I 
was supposed to pick on the check. After 


hundreds of restaurant meals with my 
parents, after a lifetime of always drink- 
ing of my father as the one with tbe 
bucks, it had all changed. I reached to 
tbe check and whipped out my Ameri- 

sudieSy^ajtered With a stroked the 
pen, I was suddenly an adult. 

Some people mark off their life in 
years, others in events. I am one of the 
latter and 1 think ttf some events as rites 
of passage. For instance, I did not be- 
come a young man at a particular age 
like 13. It was later, when a kid strolled 
into tbe store where I worked and calkd 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


-- r —-*e Reverend Tim LaHaye, a founder 
tbe Moral Minority and author of the 
■ - '-^ .tMuunamstbmle, *Tlie Battle to the 
~ ind,” says that hmiimifciii, winch 


of the tendency to litigate every com- 
plaint and grievance of American life. 
Washington Post Writers Croup. 


. As an American Jew firing in Bd- 
gmm, I write to protest Arid Sharon’s 
transparent attempt (* Terrorism : For 
ABimce Against These Murderers,” Oct 
1) to whip up more unmtomed anti- 
Palestinian hysteria. 

I fed con s tr ain ed to identify my refi- 
gjon, given that Mr. Sharon and Ins 
supporters tendentioudy label anyone 
antt-Semitie who expresse s sympathy 
with the Palestinian struggle to secure 
their h um a n and nation alj W g ht fl 

One tries to choose one’s words very 
CarefuQy when tO nrftM*i«n 

anything Mr. Sharon says, given his pro- 
pensity to inhftft discussion through the 
institution of libd action — but cant be 
your only reader who has recognized the 
twisted irony of his emotive use of the 
words “pogrom” and “massacre”? 

If all varieties of racum are to be hdd 
equally repugnant nrf inddensiUe (or 
are terrorist attacks against some coun- 
tries more permissible than a gafnef cer- 
tain others?), it might be suggested that 
Mr. Sharon is not in a position to be 
lairing die hi gh moral ground in the 
debate over effective responses to the 
tenorist menace. 

His argum ents for closer security co- 
ordination among America, Europe and 
Israel are an obvious attempt to deflect 
attention from the root cause of die 
Mlririte Eastern mnflirf- the flb gai oc- 
cupation by Iarad of Arab land, and the 
refusal to negotiate seriously with any 
but the most discredited Palestinians. 

His attempt to induce further Europe- 
an and American complicity in the pres- 
ervation of the Israeli-dictated status 
quo guarantees *hat the Arabs will con* 
♦mm to reg ar d them as to be 

■tf a rJmH , ftiwhw jw wj il i iig thenripml 


reu se of tbe from ge tting a fair 
hearing before pobEc opinion in Europe 
and thg I Iwltwi S tatgg 

Iaadi actions and inaction have cre- 
ated tbds scourge of terrorism. Let Israel 
acknowledge its responatbflhy, and do 
something about it diplomatically in- 
stead of inTHtaril y, before trying to bind 
everyone else more doady to its policies. 

MARK J. LELAND. 

TiAgp, Belgium. 

Arid Sharon, as one of the planners of 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon (where, 
according to the MacBride commission 
report, an estimated 20,000 Palestinians 
and Lebanese died and more than 
100,000 were made homeless) would be 
better advised to attempt solving the 
causes of tmrrism, solving the Patotin- 
taa problem and ending me virion of a 

firfalCT T«nn-1 Only <hwi ran t>w» dmigK - 

ter of innocent people be stopped. 

Instead, he «»T1« repeatedly for such 
solutions as the Israeli raid on the head- 
quartos of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization in Tunisia and the UJL raid 
on Libya, botii acts of stale terrorism. 

S. OSSFJRAN. 

Paris. 

Why Peres Didn’t Do More 

The etfitorial “What Peres Didn’t Do" 
(Sept 22) rives faint praise to Shimon 
Feres for his accomplishments regarding 
Le banon and the economy, as well as 
relations with Cairo and Washington. 

It suggests that Mr. Peres faded in 
moving toward reconciliation with Isra- 
d’sncjghbora. by not recogn i zin g Yasser • 
Arafat and the FLO as the legitimate 
representativ es of the Palestinians, and 


that Mr. Peres’s “Jordanian option” 
failed because King Hussein “is not a 
plausible stand-in for the Palestinians.” 
As evidence, a West Bank poQ is cited 
ov er w h el mi ng support for 
Mr. Arafat and the PLO. 

But the editorial fails to mention that, 
in that same poD, 77.9 percent saw die 
establishment of a de m ocr a tic Palestin- 
ian state in off of Palestine as the pennar 
neat solution to the Palestinian prob- 
lem. Only 16.9 percent supported tbe 
establishment of a Palestinian state in 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

Furthermore, the justifiable acts of 
force supported by the Palestinians in- 
cluded the hijacking of an Israeli bus in 
1978 in whidi men, women and children 
were massacred (87A percent), as wdl as 
the placing of a bomb on an El A1 
airliner (60 5 percent). 

As such, what Mr. Peres didn’t do was 
move toward the dissolution of the Jew- 
ish state of Israel and toward unbridled 
and indiscriminate terrorism. Thank 
God. It would have been more seemly to 
at least have entitled your editorial, 
“What Peres Couldn’t Do." 

DAVID CLAYMAN. 

Director, Israel Office, 
American Jewish Congress. 

Jerusalem. 

Ethnic Stability m Malaysia 

I regret Barbara Crossette’s report, 
“Malaysian Leader Cutting Off Politi- 
cal, Ethnic Dissent, Foes Say” (Sept 30). 
It essentially promotes Tan Seng Giants 
minority opposition views, racist in the 
context of Malaysia’s polyglot popula- 
tion. which has been living so hannoni- 
ously, contributing to the stability and 
strength of (be Malaysian political sys- 
tem. Indeed, Malaysia s tand* tall in the 


By Richard Cohen 

me “Mister.” I turned around to see who 
he was caOnra. He repeated it several 
times — “Mister, mister" — looking 
straight at me. The realization hit like a 
punch: Me! He was talking tome. 

There have been other milestones and 
I remember them all wriL One occurred 
when I noticed that policemen seemed 
to be getting young®, not to mention 

MBANWHTIE 

smaller. Another came when l suddenly 
realized that I was older than every foot- 
ball player I knew. Instead of being big 
mot, they were merely big kids, with 
that milestone went the fantasy that 
sometime, maybe, I too could be a play- 
er — maybe not a football player, but 
certainly a baseball player. 

I had a good eye as a kid — not much 

power, bat a keen eye — and I always 
thought I could play the game. One day 
I realized that I couldn’t Without hav- 
ing ever readied tbe bin, I was over h. 

. For same people, the ultimate imb- 


intemational community for bring able 
to evolve a unique multiracial society. 

It is alleged mat die Chinese are “ef- 
fectively excluded from a wide range of 
jobs.” But in a population that is 57 
percent Malays and other bumqmtras, 
and 33 percent Chinese, consider these 
figures: 83 percent erf accountants are 
Chinese, as compared with 9 percent 
Malays; 67 percent of engineers are Chi- 
nese, to 25 percent Malays; 42 percent 
of doctors are Chinese, to 17 percent 
Malays; 49 percent of lawyers are Chi- 
nese, to 16 percent Malays. 

Mr. Tan complains that conversions 
to tbe faith are required erf those who 
many Moslems. Is it not a violation of 
human rights to interfere with the sacro- 
sanct values and practices of a religion? 

The Alliance that has been ruling the 
country since independence in 1957 rep- 
resents three nwi" ethnic g rou ps : the 
Malm (United Malays National Orga- 
nization), tbe Chinese (Malaysian Chi- 
nese Association) and the Indiana (Ma- 
laysian Indian Congress). Over the 
years, the Alliance has expanded to be- 
come the National Front of 12 compo- 
nent parties, also representing other eth- 
nic groups and interests. 

In a mnshdl, politics in Malaysia has 
always been the practice of power-shar- 
ing nut pHtnwtllip wnnng |hC ethnic 

grou p s, with their varied interests safe- 
guarded by the ruling coalition. 

To insist that the Qiinwe dominate 
the eco n omy is in appro priate. The ad- 
vent of the New Economic Policy in 
1970 ushered improvements in the Glar- 
ing of the country’s economic cake 
among tbe various ethnic groups. 

DATUK ISMAIL AMBIA. 

Ambassador of Malaysia. 

Paris. 


Aquino Says Economic Base Is Laid, 
■bivate Enterprise Needs to Build 




’’ % Seth Mydans 

New York Times Service 

' “7 . 7 ^MANILA — President Corazon 

i ament* has completed the 

xtndwork for an economic re- 
very and that it is now up to the 
-> rivaie sector to become more ac- 

/ Spiip- 

* k_ ' ^ Speaking on Thursday to a oan- 

■ence of business leaden, Mrs. 
. : — iprino said her economic policy 
-- npharized private enterprise and 
a her listeners, *Tt is now your 
---701 at the bat.” 

• : "j -Though she said the Philippines’ 

- —^jjoomic recovery could not be 

"jxd 00 foreign aid, she said she 
“.'is “probably the most relieved 
. non in this hall” at the passage 

- 'jTlit weds by the UJS. Senate of a 

■ '^'/OO-nrilKon aid package. 

. “You cant nrmgm»» bow mnch 
'attache that $200 tnilKnn gave 
•J-' .V she said, refening to an initial 
- ■ “ action of the bill by the Senate. 

- ••• •' was just so upset and so sick 
.. wa prople were saying, ‘AH Cory 
" 7 -t was applause:’” 

"7 > Meanwhile, Philippine television 
. - 7 , were had tfaeir first good look 

■ '.‘/msday night at their former 
’ --.aadent, Ferdinand E Marcos, in 


an inloview with a PMippme jour- 
nalist last week in Hawari. 

Uring a batte ry of a lleged facts 
and figures and supping away from 
difficult questions in a manner far 
mflfar to mscoimtzymsa, Mr. Mar- 
cos called Mrs. Aquino ignorant in 
her rtsflihip with the Communists. 
And he rf miw l that he hnH falsified 
his income tax returns and hid 
enoamons wealth abroad. 

“History is not done with me,” 
Mr. Marcos said. 

He said that during his seven 
months of exile he had written one 
book about the Philippines and was 
writing another, titled "The Last 60 
Days,” that would “set the record 
straight” 

Mr. Marcos was interviewed by 
Louis Bdtran, an opposition jour- 
zuifist he jailed d urin g martial 
tew. The former president said it 
was not he bet the go v ernment of 
Mrs. Aquino that was stealing the 
nation's wealth. 

“They are the ones stealing my 
wealth,” he said. “They are the 
rates staling everyone’s wealth in 
tbs Philippines." He was apparent- 
ly referring to the freezing of the 
assets of his friends by a govern- 
ment comnnsrion. 

*This is his ««"»* old tactic of 


lies,” said a spokesman for Mrs. 
Aquino, Rene Saguisag, who 
viewed the taped interview as a 
gpest commentator on the tdevi- 
skra program. 

Mrs. Aquino, in a forum after 
her speech Thursday, was asked 
about dealing with the Communist 
insurgency. She repeated her deter- 
mi nati on to “ahiost all peaceful 
efforts.” 

She said that die country’s fiscal 
program was now in place, and that 
“we are now in a poritimi to for- 
mally negotiate with a consortium 
of out creditor banks" for an easing 
of repayment terms on the cotm- 
tiy’s $26-faaDkm debt 
■ Swiss Tourist fa Freed 

A Swiss tourist was freed Friday 
by Modem captors after bring hdd 
for almost three months, Reuters 
reprated from Zamboanga in tbe 
PmBppmes. He said he had been 
badly treated and sexually abused. 

Harm gmpli, 45, an interior dec- 
orator from Zurich, was released 
into the custody erf Cmtoms Com- 
missioner Wigberto Tanada, who 
brought him to Zamboanga City in 
a boat from tbe nearby island of 
SaknL 

Mr. Knnzli was taken to an army 
hospital for treatment 


nyp . 





Conzon C Aqnino 

A statement from Me. Rmrri; 
was read by a Swiss journalist, 
Freddie Rom, who represented the 
Knnzfi family in negotiations for 
bis release. It said, “I was treated 
vay badly. I was also sexually mis- 
treated.” 

Mr. Rom did not expand chi Mr. 
KnndTs statement “He was in a 
state of shock and wants to go to 
bed,” Mr. Rom said. 


*retoria Planning for Measures to Beat Sanctions 


5TF- 

>■ \r£ 


.'• % William Claiborne 

Washington Poet Sendee 

PRETORIA — In an effort to 
cmnvent sanctions imposed by 
- 5 United States and Europe, 
■ nth Africa h*« begun to imple- 
^ ml elaborate contingency plans 
' “unconventional trade.” 

-- “Sa nc tions busters” in the gov- 
matt and the private sector 
jve been summoning expraters 
importers to briefings and 
Vh- Dinars all over the coo n tiy to 
vise them of die practical effects 
-i.the sanctions. Participants have 

V sussed alternative trade routes, 
\ * formation of front companies 
; road and other ways of dandes- 


u The g ov er n ment’s role is to ad- 
vise — and we do — on unconven- 
tional-trade methods," Mr. Don- 
said. “We have developed skills in 
tbe departments of trade and in- 
dnstries, mid finance to advise peo- 
ple on tins leveL" 

Marketing consultants and 
Western diplomats involved in 
trade poEcy observed that South 
Africa, in effect, has been in the 


gre&s voted to ban immedintefy (he 
importation of South African iron, 
steel, arms, anummition, mifitaxy 
vehicles and farm products. A fur- 
ther ban on imports of u rarnnm, 
coal and textiles is to take effect in 

90 days. 

Western diplomats said that 

even such pa r ticipan t s in sanctions 
as West Germany, Japan and Brit- 
ain, which together last year sup- 


Soath Africa has been in the sanctions- 
busting business lor years, and has compiled 
a successful record of buying arms and oil 
on fbe international market 


■ A special parhamentary crammt- 
7 ; embisbed to devise sanctum 
■■ ’gnie n neasures also has begun 


officials are reluctant to 


government hag actively en- 
i . traged sanctions busting by es- 
T] ; fcteng ferial depaftmans tor 
^ conventional trade in «mw min - 

7 v- Motiag that mdividoate, not gov- 
° mms, trade with each other, 
• deputy firing tfmriiet*r t Kent 
4 , .? or, sain that if the inten t of im- 
y B 0 g sanctums was punitive, they 
-• 1 not succeed excqit to add to 
• ; ' Tts because of extra middlemen. 


sanctions- basting business for 
years, and has compiled a success- 
ful record of buying anus and oil 
oo the international market despite 
mandatory embargoes. 

While the government keeps 
sudt statistics private, marketing 
experts estimate that seam export 
trade amounts to more than half of 
South Africa’s overseas markets. 
Even if die United States imposed 
a total ban on imports from South 
Africa, the experts said, such dan- 
destine exports would have to be 
increased by only 16 percent to 
make up for the impact 

Earlier this month, the U&Con- 


pfiod nearly 40 percent of South 
Africa’s i m p orts, are unHkdy to 
forfeit such an important market. 

Those countries least Hkefy to 
come under international pressure 
for dealing with South Africa in- 
dude Taiwan, which regards itself 
as an antidomnauMt aDy of tbe 
Pretoria government, Hong Kong, 
Switzerland, South Korea and, to a 
lesser extent, Israel. 

There also are black African na- 
tions that, starved to export mar- 
kets and foragu currant, are Eke- 
fy to engage in clandestine trade 
with South Africa. They include 
Swaziland. Botswana and Lesotho. 


Swaziland, which derives three- 
quarters of its revenue from trade 
with South Africa, is likely to 
emerge as a major back door for 
South African trade, much as Hong 
Kong has been an aocess to China 
to Western markets. Sanctions 
busters are said to have framed 
dummy c om p anies there, where 
goods would be repackaged and 
relabeled to disguise their country 
of origin. 

In the end, it may not be uncon- 
ventional trade but the price of 
gold that delemnnes bow South 
Africa weathfixs the U.S. and Euro- 
pean sanctions. 

At more than $400 an ounce, 
gold — winch constitutes half of 
South Africa’s total exports— is at 
its highest level in several years. 
Gerhard de Rock, governor of the 
Reserve Rank, recently said that 
increased earnings from gold sales 
would more than offset losses 
caused by sanctions. 

Other economic analysts esti- 
mate that an S18-an-ounce rise in 
tire gold price at current sates levels 
would cover tire $350 milHon that 
Senator Nancy Land on Kasse- 
baum of Kama*, the Republican 
charrman erf the Senate sobcommit- 
" tee for African affaixs, estimated as 
the cost to South Africa of US. 
sanctions. 


Weinberger 
Visits China’s 
Space Center 

Tie Associated Pm 

XICHANG, China — Caspar 
W. Weinberger, the UJS. defense 
secretary, toured the satellite 
te nndn ng center in southwest Chi- 
na on Friday where several Ameri- 
can commercial satellites are 
scheduled to be launched in the 
not two years. 

Mr. Weinberger, on a five-day 

visit to China, was escorted by Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army officials 
through thf command control, dis- 
play and test centers and taken in 
an elevator to the top of the 11 - 
story launch gantry. 

Little was known of tbe facility 
until last October, when C hina bo- 

lanrti-King itc own ofwnmmmi-a . 

Dons satellites and announced it 
would enter the business of launch- 
ing saidhtos to others. 

Reporters accompanying Mr. 
Weinberger were tbe first foreign 
press delegation to visit the center. 

The launch site is housed in gray 
and pastel buildings scattered 
among rice paddies and mud hut 
villages 40 mQes (65 kilometers) 
north of tbe dty of Xkhang in 
Schnan province. 

At the display center, Mr. Wein- 
berger saw a computerized control 
board that monitors launches, a 
wall of digital screens where launch 
data is displayed and a huge video 
screen on which scientists and dig- 
nitaries can watch tarmrhrngg 

“It’s dearly capable of making a 
launch," Mr. Weinberger said of 
the facility after the visit “There 
are very extensive and voy impres- 
sve plans to improve tbe infra- 
structure and the other fatalities 
that wiD be done before tire first of 
next year." 

The Xichang area, where the Yi 
ethnic minority lives, is usually 
dosed to foreiguera and is consid- 
ered one of Chuia’s most backward 
regions, officials said. 

Farmers were dressed in tattered 
and threadbare dotting and many 
were barefoot as they drove water 
buffalo in tire fields and HanUd 
heavy loads in baskets on carrying 
poles. 

The Xtriaag launch center is 
conadocd by foreign g pcm who 
have visited it to be primitive. But 
China’s overall launch record of 18 
successes and oire faihireu compa- 
rable to those m the United States 
and Europe. 

China has signed agreements to 
launch satellites to Sweden and 
two American c ompan ies, Teresat 
Inc. and Western union, and has 
said that 17 other countries also are 

itiwua ng lmmchefr 

The Chinese program has been 
given a boost by raimres of the UR. 
space shuttle and other American 
and European launch systems. 
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A secuify beticopter hovers beside die Adands shuttle as 

the s p acecraft is poshknigd for twts nn Hip faimrlimg p»H 

4rShutde Fleet Will Fail 
To Meet Goal, Panel Says 

Bv Philip M. Boffey CouncO appeared to indicate that 
Neto York Tima Service the space agency had set targets too 

WASHINGTON — A fket of ^ to be met The panel stressed 
four space shuttles could handle even, the lower flight rates 
only three-fourths the *»nmhw of could be readied only if none of the 
amnwl flight* that the National Rutiles became inoperable for a 
Aeronautics and Space Adnrinis- a g a ifkan t period and if inqirove- 
tratioo is now planning, according were tnade is (be shuttle 

to a panel of experts. pK^ram. 

The panel, convened by the Na- NASA has been aitidzed in the 

tional Research Council in re- past to setting unrealistic flight 


to a panel of experts. pitgram. 

The panel, convened by the Na- NASA has been criticized in the 
tional Research Council in re- past to setting unrealistic flight 
spocse to a congressional request, schedules. Both the presidential 
estimated that the space agency commission that investigated the 
could reach a sustainable rate erf destruction of die space shuttle 
only 11 to 13 flights a year after a Challenger and the House Science 
fourth rimtdc was b ank That esti- and Technology Committee con- 
mate is si gnifi c ant ly lower than eluded that pressure to meet heavy 
NASA’s recently announced goal launching schedules was an impor- 
of 16 launchings a year. tani factor in omring NASA to 

Tbe Research Council also esti- override technical concerns about 
mated that, with the current fleet of the safety of the shuttle system, 
three shuttles, the space agency Seven astronauts were killed in the 
could sustain 8 to 10 launchings a shuttle eaploaon Jan. 28. 
year after a transition period of two Sarah G. Keegan, a spokesman 

years needed to build up to that to NASA, said that tbe agency 
rate. That estimate, too, ms less would have no immediate com- 
optimistic than the flight schedule meat because key officials had not 
recently released by NASA, which yet read the Research Council’s re- 
called to 11 flights after a traosi- port. However, she noted that 
tion year in which oaly 6 flights agency officials had repeatedly em- 
woold be bunched. phasized that tbe flight schedules 

The report by tbe Research were targets for planning purposes. 


Stone comes with the death of a parent 
and the realization that you have moved 
up a notch. As long as your parents live, 
you stay in some way a kid. At the very 
least, (hoe remains at least one person 

Whose love is unc onditional 

I count other, less serious, milestones. 
I remember the day when I had a fero- 
cious argument with my son and real- 
ized that I could no longer bully him. He 
was too big and the days when I could 
just pick him up and teke him to his 
room/ isolation cell were over. I needed 
to persuade; to reason. He was suddenly, 
rapidly, older. The other conclusion was 
inescapable: So was L 
One day you go to your friends* wed- 
dings. One day you celebrate the birth of 
their kids. One day you see rate of their 
kids driving and one day they have lrids 
of their own. One day you meet at par- 
ties and then at weddings and then 
at funerals. It all happens in one day. 
Take my word to h. 

I never thought 1 would ever fall 

asleep in front of the television set as my 
friends’ fathers did. I never thought 1 
would have trouble sleeping. I renum- 
ber toy parents and tbeir friends miking 
about insomnia like they were members 
of a different species. Not able to sleep? 
How ridiculous. It was all I did once. It 
was what I once did best. 

1 thought that I would never eat a 
food that did not agree with me. Now 1 
meet than all the time. I thought I 
wonld never stop playing basketball and 
never go to the beach and not swim. I 
spent aD of August at tbe beach and 
never west into tbe ocean once. 

I thought 1 would never appreciate 
opera, brn now the pathos, tbe schmaltz 
and, especially the combination of voice 
and music, appeal to me. The deaths of 
Ml ml and Tosca move me. They die in 
my home as often as I can manag e it 
I thought I would never prefer to stay 
home instead of going to a party, but 
now 1 find myself passing them up. I 
used to think that people who watch 
birds were weird, but this qimmer I 
found myself watching them and maybe 
IU get a bode on the subject 
I yearn for a religious conviction I 
never thought 1 would want, exult in my 
heritage anyway, fed dose to ancestors 
long gone and echo my father in argu- 
ments with my son. 1 still lose. 

One day I made a good toast One day 
I bundled a head waiter. One day I 
bought a house. One day — what a day! 
— I became a father and not too long 
after that I picked op the check to my 
own. I thought then and there it was a 
rite of passage for me. Not until I got 
older did I realize that it was one for him 
too. Another milestoiie. 

The Washingon Post 

Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor” and contain the writer's sig- 
nature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsobazed manuscripts- 


Jakarta Aide 
Praises U.S. 
On Cambodia 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — Indonesia's 
foreign minis ter has welcomed a 
US. decision to raise the Cambodi- 
an conflict at this weekend's super- 
power meeting, saying it would 
“add weight” to growing pressure 
oo the Soviet Union to hdp settle a 
serious source of tension in South- 
east Asia. 

Mochtar Knsumaatmadja also 
said that he had warned his Soviet 
counterpart, Eduard A Shevard- 
nadze, at a recent meeting in New 
York that without stub a settle- 
ment Moscow wonld not achieve 
its declared goal of improving rela- 
tions with non-Cornmnnist coun- 
tries in the region. 

Mr. Mochtar was speaking oo 
his way back to Jakarta from at- 
tending the opening session of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
in New York. 

He said in an interview that he 
had conveyed the message about 
Cambodia, which was invaded and 
occupied in 1978 by Vietnam, a 
Soviet ally, on behalf of the six 
members of tbe Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, or 
ASEAN. They are Brunei. Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Sin- 
gapore and Thailand . 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz said Tuesday that one of the 
topics oo the U.S. agenda for the 
weekend talks in Reykjavik be- 
tween President Ronald Reagan 
and the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, would be “the occupa- 
tion of Cambodia by Vietnam as a 
Soviet proxy.” 

Mr. Shevardnadze said in New 
York on Sept. 30 that discussi o n of 
matters connected with regional 
conflicts was “not ruled oul" 

He noted that Moscow had been 
warned bluntly by Beijing that So- 
viet hacking for Vietnam’s occupa- 
tion of Cambodia was the main 
obstacle in the way of restoring 
closer Chinese- Soviet relations, 
raptured by an ideological fend in 
the early 1960s. 

Hie Indonesian minist er said if 
the Soviet Union orai tinned its pre- 
sent policy of providing extensive 
military aid and pahtiral support 
to Vietnam in Cambodia it would 
have a very high cost: “Continuing 
bad relations with Orina, ASEAN 
and theirs,” 

“To pot it bluntly," Mr. Mochtar 
added, “is Vietnam worth iL" 

He said that although Vietnam- 
ese and Soviet policy on Cambodia 
had re name d in step, “I see very 
little reason to the Soviet Union 
not to nudge tbe Vietnamese in the 
direction we want than to move.” 


j 
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NEW YORK — Shares suffered modest tax treatment of Jaug-tenn capital gains will not 
losses Friday, pressured by weaker bond prices exist under the new tax law, Mr. Berlin noted, 
but drawing a hint of support from a modest Monte Gordon, research director of Dreyfus 
itboiwd in International Business Machines Corp^ said investors are wrestling with a “deep- 
Corp. or sense of foreboding," as they recognize that 

The Dow Jones industrial average fell 3.65 even the combination of a weaker dollar, lower 
poinis to 1793.17. inflation and an axommodative monetary po- 

For the week, the Dow advanced 18.99 ticy has failed to revive the economy, 
points. Since its 141. 03-point plimge during the "The failure of the economy to respond to 
week ended Friday, Sept. 12, the Dow has these cures is holding investors back." Mr. Gor- 
letrieved 34.45 points. don said. He predicted more choppy trading 

Losing issues outpaced gamers 779-727 next week, 
among the L955 issues traded, wink volume ‘The question is how much longer can the 
Lotaled 105,050,000 shares, down from markei bold m> under the weight of this uscer- 

153.390.000 Thursday. tainty," Mr. Gordon said. “The longer the mar- 

Nationwide turnover in NYSE-tisted issues, ket is unable Lo mourn a decisive rally, the more 

unhiding trades m strides on regional e xchanges likely you lire to have a serious decline." 
and in the over-the-counter market, totaled Allied Stores was the most active NYSE- 
127,303,600 million shares, down from listed issue, rising to 67. Aunpaaii Corp. said 

178.378.000 traded Thursday. it witi proceed with its $66-a-share bid to buy 

Dealers said volume was light before what for Allied despite Allie s agreement to be acquired 

many will be a three-day weekend. Columbus by Edward J. DeBartok Corp. for S67 a share. 
Day, a bank holiday, and Yom Kippur, the USX Corp. followed, slippmg V4 to27V4. Caii 
Jewish day of atonement, will be observed Icahn, a New York investor, has proposed buy- 
Monday. mg USX for $7.19 billion, or $31 a share. 

Bond weakness stemmed from the govern- Lucky Stores was third, down 1% to 35K. In 
meat's report that producer prioes rose 0.4 jjer- an apparent attempt to fend off a takeover by 
cart in September, a larger increase than Wall the investor, Asha 1 Eddman, Lucky Stores said 
Street had antic i p a t ed. Thursday it plans to jettison its Gemco depart- 

Bany Berlin, president of Shearson Lehman meat store division. Lucky said the sites of its 80 
Equity Management said that while investors Gemco stores would be sold to Target Stores, a 
were not eager to buy, they also showed tittle division of Dayton Hudson Corp., for $374 
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the market could clim b going into November, 
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iternatiowl Herald Tribune 


New FUm Releases 
Turkish Rock Stars 
Eindhoven Museum, 


auncs’ choice 


TENNA 


I Claudio Abbado, in his first season as the muse 
irector of the Vienna State Opera, will conduct anew 
reduction of VerdPs “Un BauoinMaschera" that has. 
s first performance Oct 19. The cast is headed by Locuno 
bvsrotti as Gustav DZ, Margaret PA* as Amelia, 
fop CappocriDi m Anlantrflni , f jutmii* ^ 

Madame Arvidsonand Magda Nador as Oscar. 
Hanfrancode Boao is the stage direc to r arid Emmanocfe 
jxzzati and Sautuzza Ca£ designed the sets and 
ostnmes respectively. Lata performances are scheduled 
)ct 22, 26, 29 and Nov. 1. - 

LILLE 

Matisse From Russia 

IThe Mnafe des Beam-Arts is exhibitisg 19 pnatings 
ad 10 drawings by Henri Matisse from the collections of 
be Hamilage Museum in Leningrad and the Pushkin 
a Moscow, some of them being seen in France for the first 
ime since they went into Rn saan collections before the 
ioishevik revolution. Fw the most part they come origmal- 
1 from the coQeetions of Sogei ShrfinWn m id Ivan 
forozov, merchants who as art patrons and collectors of 
anartaWy daring taste acquired many works by Ma- 
isse aDd other early 20th-century French artists. Theircoi- 
xtitms were nationalized after the revolution and evea- 
aaDy divided between the Hermitage and Pushkin. The 
lost striking of the pain lings, “The Red Room” (1908- 
), decorated Shchukin's dtnfng room and was among the 
ine works here that were also seen in Paris in the big 
970 Matisse exhibition. Seven of the drawings shown here, 
owever, were acquired by the Soviet museums between 
958 and 1968. This show, the Largest single Matisse loan 
the Soviet lmwenms. was arranged on the initiative 
Piare Maurpy, mayor of Lille and former French prime 
mister. Mauroy was bom near the artist’s native town 
f Lc Catean and was i m pressed by the two museums* Ma- 
sse holdings while on a visit to the Soviet Union when 
c was prime minister. Until Jan. 5. 


I 



^ARIS 


Sacred Music Festival 

4- 4 First performances at this year’s Festival (TArtSacrh, 

^ * togtams of sacred music in Paris churches, indnde two 
r ’ urics commissioned by the festival, Guy Retbef s 
' ; itting of the 18th Psalm and Katori Makmo’s “Ode” for 
2 > tezzo soprano, alto darinet and percussion, Nov. 7 at 
amt-Gcimam-des Pits; Philippe Hensnt’s Mass, Nov. 14 
■ t Saint- Vinceat-do-Panl, and the “Song of Songs,” as 

. ^constituted from Biblical tests by die musicologist 
“ .! ' fnzanne Hrik-Vaoioura, Oct IS at Samt-Loma-en-PHn 
: aris premieres include “Cantate des Bfatitnderf* by Jean- 
- r - auliicot Oct44at Samt-Nicolas-des-ChaimK,arid 
enj amrn Britten's chinch opera “Noyes Fludde,” fay the 
\ .pera Stndio <rf Geneva, OcL 20 at Samt-Roch. In 
•.idirion, Lisrf s oratorio The Legend of St.BHzaheth” wffl 
. ; .1 performed OcL 31 at the Salk Pleyd wife a Radio 
* '.ranee orchestra and chorus oandneted by Rolf Renter. 

: he festival, which i ndudes organ redials and 
- dribhiam, oontmnes to Doc. 25. (4 Rue Jules Cousin, 

' :’>004 Paris; teU 42.77.18.83) 


iEWYORK 


• The Museum of Modem Art is showing the first ret* 

- epective in New York of the work of Moms Louis (1912- 
: IX one of the central artists in the development of Coi- 

PkM painting, He applied liquid paint to usstretched 

- "mvas, achieving an effect of veils in carving shapes. 

^'''Oie 45 paintings are on view at MOMA until Jan. 4. The 

- hibraon of the artist, who Kved and worked in Wash- 
gton, will also be seen in that city’s Htrsbhom Museum 
■ :omMay20toJafy26, 1987. 

' AUSANNE 

The Catalan Influence 

. L ' * Wades of Picasso^ Mhrii Dah and other Catalan art- 
's from Barcelona museums and private coQecthms is be- 
g shown at the Hermitage through Dec. 28. The exhi- 

- lion begins with the work of the tnm-of-the-centary 
.-itabn avant-garde and mrfpA-it significant works by 

• 1 three artists Hnlring them to the influence of die Barodo- 
i schooL “Trfcsors de Barcekmc. Picasso, Mirh, Dali,” 
mdation de THenniiage, 2 Route du SgnaL 




P ARIS — While the rich never had it so 
good, those in the middle or low income 
brackets are counting didr pennies. Such 
is the unambiguous tnwwiy flashed both 
by the deals struck at the 13th International An- 
tique Dealers Biennale and by the latest auctions at 
Drouoi. 

At the Biennale, which doses tomorrow, atten- 
dance was down and business np — for some. 
Maurice Se g o n ra, ^ of th* lewding dealers in 
18th-centary V-mneh furnit ur e and decorative art, 
with a strong sideline in Old Masters that go with 
it, sold four pictures' in the first two days. They 
indnded two mythological scenes by Naloire, 
“Bacchus” and “Flora and Zephyr,” which, were 
exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1742, and a land- 
scape done by Gustave Courbet in 1864, “Le Sant 


SOURENMEUK3AN 


da Daubs." Hie Nattxres went to a U. S. collec t or 
for L6 mflHon francs (about S245.000) and the 
420,00(Mranc Courbet to a New York dralo'. Even 
the Louvre was moved to act swiftly. It bought a 
600,000-franc pair of Sfcvres vases dated 1818 
whose gandmess is made up for by the rarity, 
experts say, of the platinum ground. At the rime of 
wilting, Segoma has done as wdl as at the previous 
- Biennale in 1984. 

PCs colleague Jacques Perrin, who bdoags to the 
same loose group erf eight top dealers, the Anti- 
quaires k Paris, says he has done even better — 
much to his surprise. Perrin reckons that his turn- 
over win exceed by 20 percent tlm figure he reached 
last time. A' bom optimist, he confesses that he 
nevertheless fell “extremely apprehensive” at the 
mrtwt Cancellations at tiw f ywmig ai wwng ifi nn af 
by Barbara Johnston of New York, lStAae Keck, 
and other major 18th-century fur ni tur e collectors 
did not bode wdL Perr in ’s morale however was 
boosted an that opening day. The crowd, while not 
so dense as previously, was large enough for an old 
customer to be carried away by the restive atmo- 
sphere. Making a beeline for a Kangri porcelain 
vase with fine Louis XV ormolu mounts, Perrin’s 
customer inquired “How mndi for meT and 
bought it for 140,000 francs without batting an 
eyelash. 

Indeed, Perrin says the French bought a lot. A 
Paris paid two million francs for a table 

with a Sbvres porcelain top dated 1775 and die high 
quality gilded bronze base that one expects oca 
piece carrying «ti<» matt of the furniture 
Martin Cariin A pair of Louis XVI texebbeg, 
typical of die grandest French manner, will like- 
wise remain in Fiance. They are in die form of 
feminine figures in patinated bronze holding up 
multiple Hfwtp-tc deficatdy and gilded. 

P er r in let the pair go at 700,000 francs after his 
btient "drove a very hard barpun.” The dealer says 
he gave in because there were at least two other 
pain of awwilar inspiration at the fair, which is 
anraigh to ghw iwlWhiK the feeling that what they 
want is not so rare after alL Many Americans came 
to see his booth. Among the deals he made, Perrin 
quotes a giltwood Lotus XV set of ana settee and 
soc aiirimw sold far 800.000 francs to a Kansas 
Gfy collector. 

Some dealers handfing more rarefied wares had a . 
«mi1ar Jacqudine Boccara, who has 

been a leader in the field for over two decades sold 
three 17th- and 18ib-ceatmyt*pestriesfrxsnBrns- 
srfs to a New Yoric cdfoctor. 9ie had been m touch 
with the mtimnr H wign a decorating fais boose 
rinca the spring. As will often happen, Boecaxn 
says, the Biennale was the catalyst —fear of letting 
a desired item dip away when so many others can 
see it prods prospective buyers into actum. 

The psychological incentive worked that way for 
dealers in 19th- and 20th-centniy paintings who 
had anything worthwhile in their stalls. Jean- 
Qfludc. Beflier, a third generation Impressionist 
and Modan Master dealer who also has au opera- 
tion in New Yoric nm by his son, <fid brisk bushiess. 


3rd Century portrait of a young man - effortless sale. 


Here ■gpm deals that h»d been contauplated at an 
carrier stage suddenly came off. 

The Biennale failn nt on the Paris trade seems to 
have been substan tial at the upper rnA of the 
market, though it is never easy to be sure of a direct 
Hnk between the ahnw and deals maH« hy galleries. 

- It undoubtedly helped Segoora's srie of a. por- 
’ trail by Jca n-Marc Nattier, dated 1740, wirioi is 
reproduced in the Brermale catalog. An American 
anketor bought that two weeks before foe open- 
ing. Hugpcttc Bfah, who far the last 30 yean has 
been enjoying a worldwide following among top 
collectors of the 19th- and 20th-centnry paintings, 
says she saw a stream of people coming into her 
galkry on Qoai^ Voltaire. She adds that it is a moot 
questio n whether her sales during that time owe 
something to the Biennale rather than foe rrfatioo- 
ship she has been entertaining with coOecton for so 
many years. In some cases, however there is clearly 
a combination of the two factors. She describes 
how the nephew of a New York collector she has 
known for years, saw a pencil sketch of a galloping 


horse by Degas in her gallery. The nephew rang up 
tiie unde in New York and the New Yorker called 
back B6r6s asking how she herself rated her Degas 
drawing. The ans w e r mu st have satisfied him for he 
bought it over the phone — for 200,000 francs. On 
the other fcnwi, ano ther sale of an important and 
huge Degas nude in black ehalir se e m s to 

the show. The buyer was an American collector of 
long standing who has been aeqiwrmg works from 
the gallery over the years. 

In contrast with the quick and easy deals made at 
the top mm! of the market, things are difficult for 
neighborhood dealers supplying traditional furni- 
ture and unpret entious oqjets d’art. In the Fifth 
Arrondissement, just across the river from Notre 
Dame, small boutiques offering anything from In- 
dian 19th-century brassware and textiles to French 
iHnstrated books of the Romantic period have had 
the toughest time in years since the end of the 
French holiday period in eariy September. One of 
the dealers pointed out that bombs had nothing to 


Bronze horse - unwarranted hype? 

do with that. “People do not have the cash. They 
come in, they look and they say they will buy later. 
Restaurants have fewer customers. A bakeiy round 
the comer is selling less bread, “vour vour ima- 

gina?" 

At Drooot, sales bear out the trend. At the top, 
prices are high even when the catal og in g is shaky. 
On Sept. 26, Pierre Comette de Saint-Cyr was 
offermga bitmze horse dated in the catalog entry to 
the eariy 17th century, ascribed to “Jean de Bo- 
iogne and his studio” and said to retain “its original 
gliding, despite alterations" (sic). The description 
begs for correction on each count. The handling of 
the sculpture paints to the late Louis XIV period. It 
has little in common with Giambologna. Most of 
foi» gilding which I examined under a magnifying 
glass can be seen to run over the many fine 
scratches caused by handling ^ which proves it to be 
much latw than the object. At any other time, this 
kind of unwarranted hype could have killed the 
sale. But the horse jumped the hurdle at 1,049,722 
francs. Yet, in the sale, pleasing items 
modestly described sold badly. A pretty gouache 
landscape with a bridge done by Pierre Engine 
Mention in the Post Impressionist manww was 
knocked down at 23,312 francs and a delightful 
Directoire c l oc k in white and hl«Hr marble, its dial 
signed by Ddafosse, failed to sell at 13,352 francs. 

On OcL 6, a sale of antiquities from the ancient 
Mediterranean would conducted by Eric Buffetaud 
pointed in the same direction. 

A funerary portrait of a young man done in the 
3d century in the Fayum area is the best preserved 
specimen of that form of late Egyptian art that has 
turned gp on the aoctkni nwriret for many years. It 
»<a>-nd<-d effortlessly to 268.250 francs paid by a 
Paris dealer probably on behalf of a foreign buyer. 
The lesser pieces did not do weU at alL A handsome 
has relief datable to die rime of Raineses 0 in the 
13th century B.C remained unsold at 62,000 
francs. A small bronze boll of the 1st twiltwrirmi 
B.C. from die hde Hi trite kingdom was knocked 
down at only 1,350 francs and a very fine, very rare 
Bactrian horse hit from Afghanistan was sold 
against the reserve at 2^89 francs. 

It is not that collectors with limited means have 
lost interest. More of them attend sales in Paris 
than in any auction house in London or New York. 
Buffetaud was playing to a packed house, with 
people standing at the far end. Unfortunately the 
thickest crowd is no good to an auctioneer when it 
does not take part in the bidding. ■ 


Fox’s Network Gamble 


by A§ean Hairnets 


I OS ANGELES — It is late on a Monday 
afternoon at die 20th Cmtory Fax tnovie 
. studio, and Bury Dffler, Fax Inc.’$ 44- 
year-old, $3-nnIHan-a-year chairman, is 
overseeing his third staff meeting of die day. Al- 
though hia current obsession is creating a television 
network to compete each evening with NBC CBS 
and ABC — a high-stakes gamble of more than 
$150 million that may well fail —Diller does not 
share power easily. All the strings from Fox movies, 
television and real estate are curled under Ms 
fingers. 

In each meeting, the pattern has been the same: 
He has listened with an almost tactile intensity, 
made diffident suggestions and then lectured, in a 
geaflcmanly fa^Hon, m away of digesting infoima- 
tkm for himself as well as lot foe "other executives 
of the new Fox Broadcasting Co., which is owned 
— as is Fax Ine. — by Rupert Murdoch. FBC will 
be launched Thursday at 11 pm. cm a nightly 
homkmg talk show starring Joan Rivera Next 
March, FBC will have prime-time pro g r am s on 
Saturday and Sunday nights. 

Diller — who became chairman of Paramount 
Pictures at the age of 31, ran the studio for a decade 
and built it into Hollywood’s most consistently 
successful movie stndio before he test a 

foe' hubris to think he can create the first U. SL 
television network since Leonard Goldenson 
hunched ABC in 1951. 

Taking risks is built into his pcroosafify.^Baay 
will take big chances looking for a big win and will 

a caid," says foeprodocer Damei Mafrrick, w3i 
whom Diller plays high-stakes poker every Friday 
night. “He’s fearless, and you can’t Waff him ouL*’ 
Poised in foe center erf an office he desig ned 
himself that seems all banks of flowers and bevded 
glass, Diller has a studied degance that is broken 
only by a gap b e twe en his front teeth and an 
une xp e cte d taste for junk food. The {dates served 
under silver domes an Fax’s corporate jet contain 
hot dogs or che es e bur gers and french fries drowned 
in ketchup. 

Even Diner’s enemies — and he has many — 
ran<ndnr him a brilliant b nrimaaman. To mafccFox 
profitable, he reorganized every department at the 
studio and ruthlessly lopped 400 people off the 
studio payroll But 20 of his former top executives 
at Paramount voted against him with their feet. 
Dflkr went to Fox at the same time foot Michael 
fisner, his second-in-command at Paramount, be- 
came c hairman of Disney. Almost every executive 
followed foe warm and easy-going Eisner to Dis- 
ney, partly because they considered him foe “cre- 
ative^* half of foe team and the man more likely to 
succeed at making movies. 


1 X 00*8 enemies admire his intelligence and 
grudgingly oonrede his integrity. Bat the word 
most often used to describe him is “intimidating." 
Says Michael Fuchs, chairman of Home Bax Office 
aim for years Diner's archenemy in the fight over 
pay cable, “Barry’s most valuable asset is fais fear- 
lessness in confronting. He’s like a hot knife 
through batter. That’s powerful if you face some- 
one who doesn't like confrontation.” 

Right now, DiHer is confronting Frank Man- 
cuso, the man who replaced him as Paramount’s 
chairman, on foe telephone. In almost any situa- 
tion, Doer’s instinct is to make the most theatrical 
choice, and he wants to create a new “Star Trek” 
program for his broadcasting network For two 
months. Paramount has hemmed and hawed. For 
foe past hour-and-a-balf, Diller has pushed and 
maneuvered. 

“Can we play or can’t we? Tell us how to get a 
conversation going. Tefl me, *Hey, you can’t play, 
you’re Jewish and my dub doesn’t allow Jews’ and 
111 go away. But 1 believe in this show. I think this 
show will be better on us than on CBS or NBC or 
ABC because it’s more dramatic. And drama is 
what's needed hera This show smells hot WeU do 
anything short of insanity to make ‘Star Trek.’ ” 

Whether Efflkr succeeds or fails. Fox Broadcast- 
ing Co. is a symbol of changes in television that 
would have seemed unbelievable even five years 
>: The striking loss of audience by the networks; 

! growth of independent stations and their pur- 
chase of hundreds of milti ons of dollars’ worth of 
ori ginal programs; foe sale of ABC and NBC and 
the de facto change in ownership at CBS; foe use of 
television sets to see Hollywood’s movies on video 
cassettes and cabte. 

Media analyst Paul Kagan describes what is now 
h a p p ening g$ “an his toric shift Of power” from 
television n etwor ks to movie studios. In 1983, 
DOler tried to persuade Gulf & Western, Para- 
mount’s corporate parent, to boy the six Metrome- 
dia stations that Murdoch eventually purchased to 
f orm foe hawns of foe Fgx network. Murdoch, who 
owns foe European Sky Channel and one of Aus- 
tralia’s major television networks, would like to 
assemble a worldwide broadcasting empire. ‘Tele- 
vision is today’s new mass communication media. 
It’s taking over foe role of newspapers,” says Mur- 
doch. 

hi 1948, foe movie industry could have con- 
tinued tdmdsiom Instead, h deliberately turned its 
back on foe new medium. Nine yean ago, the 
stndios were not dever enough to see the oroortu- 
nity in pay caUe and lost out to Hone Box Office.. 
Now, in a new attempt to control the distribution 
of their movies and television series, stndios have 
gone an a spree of buying tdeviacn stations. The 
emphacic of fog movie companies is, more and 
more, toward rpakmg programming fra television. 
A hit movie is a nice boons, but a successful 
television is more important because it can 



Barry Diller: “Everything depends on the programming. ' 


generate money year after year; that money can 
cany a studio through the lean years when its 
theatrical movies are unsuccessful It is probable 
that “The B31 Cosby Show” will earn $400 million 
when it is sold to independent television stations 
after four or five years on NBC, bringing in more 
money than all but the most poreaful blockbusters 
like an “ET.” or a “Star Wars." 

But it is movies that still supply glamour and 
status and the excitement that Hollywood calls 
“h e a t ." And it was with his movie division that 
Barry DOler was struggling at foie mid-summer 
meeting. 

“This script is still a mess,” he tails h is vice 
preadenttrf production. Tfs manufactured. It’s all 
acheaL” 

Prog ram s will be delivered by satellite. In addi- 
tion to the SI 10 minion to be spent on program- 
ming daring the first year, $40 million will go 
toward promotion and overhead. 

Fra the moment. Fox Broadcasting Co. intends 
to make the . same situation comedies, detective 
stories and made-fra-TV movies font the estab- 
lished networks find so profitable. Next Match, 
FBC will launch two nights of prime-time pro- 
gramming, Saturday from 8 to 10 PAL and Sunday 
from 7 to 10 P.M. 

Raised in Beverly Hills, the son of a successful 
real estate developer who laced southern California 
with streets named “Barryvale” and “Banydale," 
Diller is almost entirely self-educated. At Beverly 
mis High School, he says he never west to school 
on Mondays or Fridays and rar^y on Wednesdays. 
He dropped out of UCLA almost before attendmg 
a class, choosing instead to^ wrak in the mafiroran of 
foe Wilham Morris talent agency. Michael Eisner 
met Diller when they were both yoimg executives at 
ABC. Eisner recalls mentioning “Ethan Frame" 
and being greeted with a blank stare That was 
Wednesday," says Eisner. “We were 25 years old. 


On Friday, I met him at the elevator and he had 12 
Edith Wharton books under his arm." 

At the age of 25, already prema turdy bald and a 
minor ABC executive, Diller revolutionized U. S. 
television programming by creating the “Movie of 
the Week.” 90-minute original motion pictures 
made for television. Three years later, he pioneered 
the mini-series with “QB VII," 

In his early days at ABC, his job was to buy 
packages of movies from important men several 
decades older than he was. T used to hear foe 
screams coming out of his office and see these 
chairman who had their limousines waiting down- 
stairs — Lew Wassecman, Charlie Binhdom, Joe 
Levine — eating egg salad sandwiches at his small 
desk and fighting with him,” says Leonard Gold- 
berg. foe vice president of programming at ABC 
who hired Diller. 

It was Bhihdom who took Diller to Paramount. 
Diner’s reign extended from “Saturday Night Fe- 
ver," “Grease” and “Airplane” to “ITashdance," 
“Raiders of the Lost Ark." “Ordinary People" and 
Toms of Endearment” 

Although DOler has now placed himsHf in foe 
same meator-protfegfc relationship to another tmigh 
man, there is a difference. This time, armored by 
his record at Paramount, Ik doesn’t have to prove 
himself. When Binhdom died and Diner’s control 
was threatened, he simply moved across town to 

from tbe*studio f s owner, Marvin DavbTlfcsays 
that his contract re quire d that he speak to Marvin 
Davis only twice a year and that Davis was not 
aBcwed to talk to other Fox executives. There is, <rf 
course, no such arrangement with the 55-year-dd 
Murdoch, who has just bought a seven-acre estate 
in Beveriy Hills and will spend one week a month 
looking over Diner’s shoulder at foe studio. ■ 
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Film; Saintly Sacrifice and Midlife Cliche 


by Marie Hunter 


P ARIS — Alain Cavalier’s “TbGrise,” 
Roland Jofffs “Mission,” and Ru- 
ddf Thome’s “Tarot” are set in 
vastly differing times and places, 
bat aflthreo bear witness to a contemporary 
obsession, a paradoxical yearning for and 
distrust erf ideal values. They are filing that 
search for the transcendent in human experi- 
ence, but only “Thfatee," the least didactic 
of the three, finds it. His ninth feature since 
1962, it is indisputably his masterpiece. 

The movie is organized as a series of 
tableaux; fflostratmg the life of Thfcrtse Mar- 
tin (played with superb naive intensity by 
Catherine Mouchet). Martin entered a Car- 
melite convent at such an cariy age that a 
papal dispensation was required, and died 
soon afterwards in 1897 of tuberculosis, 
leaving a journal of herHfe whose popularity 

led to her sanctification in 1925. 

Cavalier’s script, written with his daughter 
Camille de Casablanca (whose own first fea- 
ture, “Pekin-Central,” has just been released 
here, and cannot be recommended) is faith. 
fol to the facts, and more importantly, to the 
spirit, of this woman’s life. No objects or 
actions are shown in this film's rfarir sweet 
light, no line is spoken, that do not bear 
directly on Tbkr&se's awful rowing toward 
God. An opening shot of Tb6rtse , 6 father 
passing a bedwarmer under her covers com- 
municates the tenderness erf their relation; a 
single view of a wash bowl filled with ke 
suffices to tell you what it is to live through 
the winter in the convent; a man 

who delivers a Christmas gift to the nuns and 


lakes leave with a jovial “long live the Re- 
public!” shows you the divide between the 
veiled women and the world they have left. 

. The locus throughout is on ThSr&e’s rela- 
tionships, to her family, the God to whom 
she prays as lover, child and the 

women who share her life of poverty and 
pain (“the first 30 yean are the hardest,” 
says an aged nun). In the space of 90 minutes 
we come to know this life from the inside, to 

experience rituals that combine an unrelent- 
ing harshness with an unutterable beauty. As 
Th£i4» lies dying, she wails to the older 
sibling who has rdnctantly joined her in the 
order, *Tm suffering!” “So much (he bet- 
ter!” is the reply, in keeping with CanrvKu, 
doctrine; and when Thfa&e, calmed by her 
sister’s embrace, whispers, “I suffer no 
more," the answer is the same. 

Where another Rlmmnlf.tr might have 
Imnded out lessons, Cavalier presents both 
sides of unanswerable questions. The doctor 
who ex a mine s Tbfefee at the onset of her 
illne ss, and demands unsuccessfully of the 
mother superior that she be removed, rages 
that “if people knew what went on here, 
they’d bom the convent” But we have seen 
that Thfirtse is drawing closer to her deepest 
desire, to live and die like Christ andwe 
know that the odder woman is helping her 
attain it It the love of God and the love of a 
person are opposed. Cavalier suggests, they 
nonetheless achieve an ultimate reconcilia- 
tion. Efis film embodies the deepest erf artis- 
tic and spiritual mysteries; That by renunci- 
ation of the superfluous, one may embrace 
the mriversaL 

At the Cannes festival “Thfirise” won a 
special jury prize, a lesser award Bum the 


Golden Palm for best film that was awarded 
to “Mission ” The latte r film is a fir finnalrr*. 
txon of one of those historic events that 
carries a contemporary fed: We are in 1756, 
and the Spanish and Portugese amphes are 
carving up Paraguay. The only obstacles to 
their profitably ruthless exploitation of the 
native population are the Jesuit misrinn ft of 
the region, where Indians and priests have 
constructed self-sufficient communities, 
sanctuaries from the offitiaDy-sanctioned 
slave trade. 

At a mission deep in the jungle, the slaver- 
tumed-priest Mendoza (Robert De Niro) 
and the Jesuit Father Gabriel (Jeremy 
Irons), who sorrowfully argues that **?f might 
makes right, than love has no place in the 
world,” make a last stand against the colo- 
nizers. Mendoza reverts to violence, and Fa- 
ther Gabrid leads his unarmed flock to mas- 
sacre. 

It’s a powerful story, but that puffy rheto- 
ric rolls through it like a lead snowball, 
neatly crushing one of Irons’s best perfor- 
mances. The same insecure righteousness 
mars Jofftfs direction, compromising his tat 
eat (already displayed in his previous fn™ 
“The Killing Helds”) for bringing the viewer 
fully into exotic environments. At two hours 
and five minutes, the Rlrn is outrageously 
padded with shots of g i inni ng natives 
maudlin priests, the visual equivalent of 
Bolt’s smarmy epithets. 

“ Tarot” is the second film Thome has 
adapted from Goethe’s novel “Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften” (“Elective Affinities”) — 
the Gist was the micro-budget “Tagebuch" 
of 1975. This time around Edouard (Harms 
ZisdUer) and Charlotte (Vera Tschechowa) 


have just bought a country home, where he’s 
restlessly sedong a subject for his next film, 
and disrupting her attempts to fim'sh a novel 
between acting jobs. They are at a midlife 
crisis of personal and professional creativity. 

With the arrival erf his writing partner 
Otto (Rfidiger Vbgler, ill at ease in the role of 
a disaff e cted aesthete) and Charlotte’s lovely 
niec e OttiHe (Ratharina Bdhm) Edouard 
finds a solution to his angst, at Charlotte’s 
expense. He steals a scene from her novel for 
his £3m, and launrfyff an open assault an the 
younger woman’s affections. 

You can predict the progress erf the plot 
after Charlotte marries Edouard and be- 
comes pregnant with trfs child. At the dose 
Charlotte has every thing and no thing ; she 
may be alone, but die has p roven that she 
can live through anything and remain a de- 
cent hitman being. 

The main g gnificywy; of “TarOtT is its 
close to other current 

notably Yvonne Rainer’s New York under- 
ground hit, "The Man Who Envied Wom- 
en.” This curious genre broadcasts the shal- 
lowness Of wiqn and the savvy «wntlmeS IS of 
women (“You're an angel,” a minor charac- 
ter tdls the pregnant Charlotte) as though it 
were a revelation, 60 years after E. M. For- 
ster explored the ther^ y. in his novel “How- 
ards end.” But neither the men near the 
women in these films are alive. They are 
what the late Hollywood mogul £amnd 
Goldwyn unselfc onscio usly called “new cli- 
ches,” walkmg postcards bearing rhetorical 
inscriptions. ■ 

Mark Hunter is a journalist who writes 
about cultural affairs in Europe. 



Catherine Mouchet — naive intensity in “Therese. 



Small is Beautiful in Holland 


by John Russell 


Ferdinand Uger*s “Still Life” 1951. 


N EW YORK —The Steddgk van 
Abbe Museum is not rich, by in- 
ternational standards. Its collec- 
tions do not claim to be compre- 
hensive. Its founder was a local industrialist 
called Henri van Abbe. He buih amai^ and 
he built plain. This is a museum that we walk 
straight into, off the street, as if into a 
friend's boose. 

Anyone who judges it from the outside 
will be amazed to find, if hi& visit t»lr^ pi nr*. 
before Nov. 10, that on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of its foundation the muse- 
um has put on view every single work of art it 
has ever acquired. (An ad hoc annex, 200 
yards up the street, has been created for the 
run of the show.) What would elsewhere be 
institutional suicide turns out to have been 
conceived in candor, and carried through 
with results that are almost entirety happy. 
To a re markab le degree, what we find inside 
are lag works from which we can deduce an 
entire career. No one painting can. epitomize 
Picasso, but in his early Cubist “Woman in 
Green” of 1907 we spot at once the majesty 


of scale, the amplitude erf form and the 
delight in the redefinition of art that Picasso 
was to manifest for another 60 and more 
years. Oskar Kokoschka lived even 1 miyr 
than Picasso, but his “Power of Music” of 
1918 in Eindhoven shows all bis gifts in 
eqitiHbrimnjn. the context of music, which he 
had known so well in the circle of Arnold 
Schoenberg and Gustav Mahler. 

An early purchase was the “Homage to 
Apollinaire” by Marc GhagalL Painted in 
1911-12, it sums up once and for all the 
excitement with which Chagall settled down 
in Paris before World War I and found that 
he was i mm e diately in favor with GmHanme 
ApoQmaira, the great poet who paid him an 
immortal tribute in verse. 

Among Works dated before 1914, defini- 
tive status must also be accorded to Kan- 
dinsky's “View of Murnan With Church” of 
1910. If any one Kandinsky had to be chosen 

among those not yet in museums tins was the 

one. It represents to perfection the chromat- 
ic eraibenmce, the headlong imperious han- 
dling of form and space and the unxmstak- 
able truth to a particular locality made 
Ka ndinsky so great a force in Europe before 
1914u 


As for Robert Delaunay’s “Cardiff Team” 
of 1913, it is a document as of 
history as of the pioneering attitudes to color 
that made Delaunay famous. 

It was Edy de Wilde, later to become 
d i rector of the Steddjjk Museum in Amster- 
dam, who had told the city fathers and 
mothers what they ought to do. When he 
became director of the van Abbe Museum in 
1946 the annual purchase budget was about 
one- tenth the going price of a major Dutch 
Old Master painting. The van Abbe could 
never hope to compete fen R embran dt, Ver- 
meer or Frans Hals. For this reason, he said 
it should buy selectively and very well in the 
fidd of early 20th-century art, substituting 
vigilance and the long view for purchases 
that came ready-made. 

The Question herein not whether mistakes 
were m a de — every good curator mAt* 
mistakes — bat whether they were the right 
mistakes. Do they, when put ride by side, 
help ns to see aspects of our era that we have 
forgotten, or perhaps never knew? 

By that criterion there is hardly a dull 
th i ng among the 1,500 works of art that the 
Eindhoven Museum possesses. Naturally it 


is the winners that leap to the eye — the 
serene power of black on white, for instance, 
as it is exemplified hv Mondrian’s “Cc mS 
sition” of 1930 or the glorious assurance of •• 
Leger’s stfll Hfe of 1951. But there are also. - 
rewards both in the record of unpassfooed 
trawling in areas from which fashion fag? 
moved away and in the care that has beat- - 
taken to represent recent Dutch art in some 
depth. 

The van Abbe is an exemplary tmm-my . 
therefore, and one that has never ^ either 
money to bum or rich collectors who ■ 
be called upon in times of stress. Haw to fts- - 
example could be followed in this coontty is - 
an interesting question. Eindhoven has the 
advantage that it is more or less at the 
geographical center of the “larger Europe" T 
of winch Radi Fuchs spoke. It can give the /. 
artist a concentrated and continuous atten- 
tion that big-time American mtwtmm cats” mm 
not often provide. 

_ Yet we could import its emphasis an h£ 
yjdnal taste and independence pf jnd gme rtt, fi| 

together with a lesson that every true muse- l l 
tun is unique unto itself. g 

01986 The New York Times 






VIENNA: BRUSSELS: 

•Museum ffir VWkerfamde. •Palais des Beanx-Arts (tel- 

—To Nov. 23: Dian, A Vanished 51L50.45) 

Kingdom of China, dindays arti- — To Oct 19: Au Coeur du Mad- 
facts 2000 years old of the Dian strDm: film and plastic art by con- 
Kingdom, of southwest China. temporary artists. 


ANTIQUES 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


At the Grand Palais in Paris 
from September 25 to October 12 1986 

XIII e Biennale 
internationale 
des Antiquaires 

with 

la Haute Joaillerie de France 



From Monday to Saturday 1 1 a.m. to 1 1 p.m. 
Sunday 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

metro : Cfaamps-flysies-Cldneoceau 


LONDON: 

•Barbican Centre (td: 63&41.4I) 
— To Oct 19: Photographs by the 
Americ an photographer W. Eu- 
gene Smith (1918-78). 

•British Museum (teL'636. 15.55) 
— To Feb. 15: Archaeology in 
Britain: New Views of the Past; 
discoveries and adnevxnenis erf the 
past 40 years. 

•Courtauld Institute (tel: 
387.03.70) 

— To Nov. 30: The Northern 
lands cape: 120 landscape draw- 
ings, jndnrfnig 16th and 17th cm- 
tiny works from the Netherlands. 
•Royal Academy of Arts 
(734.9052). 

— To Oct. 19: Michael Kenny, 


recent sculpture, reliefs, drawings. 

— To Dec. 21: New Archite ct ure: 
Norm a n Fost er, Richard Rodgers, 
James Stirling: modem archifeo- 
tore and its place in the dty; scale 
modete and sets by each architect. 

•Tate Galkty (tel: 821.13.13) 

— Oct. 15-Jan. 4: “Painting in 
Scotland: The Golden Age 1707- 
1843,” a major exhibition of Scot- 
tish painting, displays more than 
200 works by leading painters 
(Radium, Ramsay, Wilkie) togeth- 
er with lesser known painters cf the 
Scottish Enlightenment. 


PARIS: 

•Centre Georges Pompidou (tel: 
42.77.1233) 

— To Oct. 13: A showing of 250 


INTERNATIONAL 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


GALERIE MERMOZ 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 

_6, Rue Jeon-Mermoz, 75008 PARIS. Tel.: 43J9.82.44 I 


bibuothEque nationals 

58, Rue de Richelieu, 75002 PARIS. Tel: 47 0381 08. 

FRENCH PAINTERS & ENGRAVERS 


60th Exhasition — l)nta OCTOBER 31 


“METTEZLECAP 
SUR LA MODE CLARIDGE” 

EXPOSITION 
D’OBJETS DE MARINE 
du 26 septembre au 15 octobre 10 b - 20 h 

La vente aux ench&res de ces objets 
est prfcvue a Fhdtel DROUOT le 15 novembre 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiniiki 

OAT.ERIF. DTI CLAR 1 DGF. 

74, avenue des Champs Elysdes Paris 8* 


= WALLY FINDLAY = 

Galleries International 

new yoHt - Chicago 
pefa" hooch- pen 

2 Ave. Mcrtignon - Paris 8fh 

T*ki 4UU0L74. wmmtmf (n. mMm, 
10 to 1 yjw. - 2J 0 % 7 pjn. 

EXHIBITION 

AUGE 

Permanent exhibition ofj 
ADAMOfF, ABDtSSONE, AUGE, 
BOUDET, BOURR1E, CANU, 
CASSK3NEUL, CHAURAY. 
OUCAKErFAUENjGAU, 
GANn-SI, GAVEAU,GO«m ( 
GUBiEMARD, HAMBOURG, 
HBRBO, KBME, KLUGE, UIPHQ, 
MAflC. MKH14tENRY, 
MflJNKOV, NESSJ, SE2JRE, 
THO MAS, VIGNOtg,VO UET. 

A VDALGUADRAS: Portrait 
BAlAJHNtSaArim 


Salads la FONMKMARTM 

77670 Vemoo-Ja-CaUo mi r Seine 
Open doHy horn 3 to 7pjm. 

VAL DE SEINE 
VAL DE LOIRE 

until October 26 


wades af s cu lptur e from between 
the years 1900-1970, entitled. What 
is modem sculpture? 

— To Dec. 14: Gilberto Zorin's 
artepobere, 30 works spanning 20 
years; and works of the 1980s by 
German artist Bernhard Mnrfu 
— Ocl 15-Jan. 4: Alberto Giaco- 
metti, fijpnative works 1933-1947. 
•Grand Palais (tefc 42^134.10) 
—■ To Jan. 5: A major exhibition 
of the works of Francois Boucher 
winch draws on private collections, 
and museums in Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

•Mus6e Carnavalet (tel: 
42.7121.13) 

— Oct 31-Jan. 4: Paris des An- 
nies Fofles: Photognshs of Paris, 
1919-1930. 

•Pav3ku des Arts, Les Halles (td: 
4233^50) 

— To Nov. 16: Works by abstract 
expressionist artist Sam Francis 
from the T4«*riitfln mnwmn in To- 
Ikya 


UHmO STATVS ^ 


ITALY 


FLORENCE: 

•Palazzo Medid-Riccardi (tel: 
55J7j60). 

— To Nov JO: German Expires- 
godrnjl 905-1920) A sde^Sn of 
60 pHin i ii i g B and 10 sculptures an 

loan from die largest museum and 

collections in West Germany. 
•Palazzo Vecdno (tcL276.84J2) 
— To Nov. 30: From H Greco to 
VENICE: 

•Masco Corner (td: 25625) 

“ To Oct 30: Le Ccrbusiei; 
painter and senator: 

•Pdazzo Ducal (td: 249J1) 

— To March 1, 1987: Onna in 
Venioe. An overview of Own^ 
civilization seen through art from 
the Han dynasty to the time of 
Marco Bdo (25-1279 AD.) 
•Palazzo Fortuny (tet 70.09.95). 

— To Nov. 2: Jewels from the 
1920s- 1940s; Cartier and masters 
of decorative art 


EDINBURGH: 

•National GaBay (td: 556J92I) 
— To Oct 19: “Lighting up the 
Landscape: French Inqmssianism 
and its Origins,” focuses on 19th 
opatiny Fre nch landsca pe pa in ting. 


BASEL 

•Museum of Fine Arts (tel: 
22.08.28). 

— • To Oct 19: “Claude Monet: 
Nympheas, Impression — Vision” 
brings together works from collec- 
tions worldwide, focusing on Mo- 
od’s studies of Ids Gtvemy garden, 
fiowexsand water-libes. 


NEW YORK: 

•Museum of Modem Art (ni 
708^7 JO) 

— To Oct 22: Vienna 1900: Art. 
A rchitn ch tu re and Design. A repre- j 
tentative view of the visual and 
decorative arts from torn of the 
century Vienna. 

•Museum of the City of New YotL , 
To Oct 15: Arbil Blatas r $^ 
paintings, drawings sculptures j 
in con n ection with the first New ' 
York (Theatre de Lys) prodnetum I 
of the “The Three Penny Open.” j 
WASHINGTON, D.C: 

•Corcoran Gallery. 

—To Jan. 4: Shaimr Design: Tex- 
tiles, tools, bousdioUl objects, and 

from SmI cw « nmi i n nih« 

UJ. 


BERUN: 

•Academic der Konst (tel: 
391.10J1) 

— To Oct 19: A documentary 
exhibition to ni«A the ftwnwiwai 
of the birth of the pioneer of mod- 
em dance Mary Wi gman (1886- 

Oct 19: Nanm Gabo: 60 
years of ooustructivicaL 

HESDELBERGs 


•Galerie d’Art Muridpale Villa 
Vauban (teL-47^6 30 J3) 

-—To Nov. 11: A retrospective of 
works by the Luxembourg painter, 
Joseph Kntter (1894-1941) 


doonesbury 

TfMJSl&MOMHS A60 
ASA LOmFOOTSOLPtm IN 
THE MR A6AINST DRUGS! CAN 

J WMBlBOPPONEMMARe 

4 ■ ,I ' 

“ QAM? NOf, 


SHEHAS up, 
BEEN CON- THAOs NOT 

spfcuotm aSSzr 
smiroN u< y^ L 


Heiddberg Castle. 

— To Oct 19: The Renaissance in. 
Southwest G erm an y, in hmw of 
the 600th anni v er sary of the found- 
ing of the Umvarrity erf Hadelbeq^ 


annor, household and catty sden- 

tific objects. 


AMSTERDAM: 

•R fflamnseum (td: 63J11J1) 
“To Nov. 23: The centerpiece of 
six current exhibitions cm Dutch 
art and society in the 16th ccsrinzy. 
Art Before loonodasm: Northern 
Dutch Art, 1525-1580, a general 
exhibition of 16th c entur y art, in- 
.dn des pa mtingg, prints, drawmgs, 
sculpture, and qqplied arts. 


AUCTION SALES 


|j=“W« V *Unv*s"=T I 

First London Exhibition of 
Pointings and Drawings by 

GEO RG 

MEISTERMANN 

October 8- December 19 

AAJBL GALLERY 
28 BretonSt., London, Wl. 

==01*491 1333 


GENEVA 

.GENEVE 


musEe du petit palais 


Sun and colors of Brazil 
October IS - November 75, 1986 


EP Pfom CORNETTE DC SAINT CYR 

Aucfiamver 

24, Avenue Goorge-V - 75008 PANS 
T«Lj (1) 47J20.1 5.94 - 4733A7M) - A7J3ZA7J2. 


HOTEL DROUOT - PARIS 

■9, rue Drcwjot 75009 PARIS 

THURSDAY, OCTOBBl SO, 1986 at 2.30 pjni . Room; 5 A 6. 

E»e|riondnf<£ 

0 ID MASTER RAMNGS . 
M 0 «NMMMG 5 

XVIhadXVBIiCHMlUEAlOOBJEEirARr 

XVft-XVMiCOOUfiCnONOFBilAMBS 

XVH-XVMCnBICHA7DP0RBGN0(NDAI«)SIVBIWAir 

ftf* viewing V/mdnmday, October 29, from 11 cun. to 6 pin. 
and from 9pun. to JI pm. 

mmpma t EF. ISO. 



COLLECTOR’S GUIDeI] 


SPECIALIZED ANTIQUE DEALERS 

m pen 

Covw erfmarkof 

rw ® dss ftoiioii 

- ^400 SAINT-OUEN : 

^ *, 6 PJ *. I 
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by Mldriko Kakntami 


■y EW YOKEL, — In the opening 
k I scenes of David Byrne's movie, 
"True Sanies," shots of a. Oat 
N Tarns landscape give way to. im- 
of a town named Virgil- the images of 
Q-Lowa simps, industrial plants and p re- 
houses to cameos of some of VrrgjTs 
jog citizens: a gptrial p lant weaker 
ied Louis Fyne, w&o’s taken out tdevi- 
ad v ertisemenis in his search for die 
eel wife; Kay and Eari Culver, a happily 
rial couple who haven't spoken: to one 
ther in decades; Miss Rollings, the Lari- 
ffotoao in the World, who hasn’t left her 
in years, as well as neighbors introduced 
ply as the Cote Woman, the Computer 
l and the Preacher. 


spired by people in tabloid newspaper 
its, these characters may initially stake 


as tmEkdy eccentrics, trapped in banal , 
jrban lives, but as re-imagined by the 
dor and his collaborators, they gradual- 
ancige as “people like ns” — people 
■se sympathetic deletion attests to a new 
pig of acceptance, even a sense of bdong- 
on Byrne's own part “I guess I’ve gotten 
ike people more," he says, quietly. “I 
't fed so separata anymore. I think fused 
sd other people’s lives and mine were so 
amt that we could do oar business, but 
have that m uch mere to say. Now I sort 
ed 1 can go up to people in small towns 
not fed Tm a total foreigner. 1 fed 
fideni we have the same likes and dis- 
s, the same concerns." 
i/hile he’s probably best known as the 
I singer, songwriter and guitarist of the 
c gro u p Talking Meads, Byrne has long 
iced an interest in other art forms — in 
ition to designing award-winning videos, 

; collaborated on stage pieces with Rob- 
WDsan and Twyla Tharp — and in “True 
ries,” he’s brought those disparate talents 
sther to create a portrait of a .town 
wgji music, images mad words. The result 
fictional world that's at mice idjoeyncrat- 
nd familiar , ordinary and surreal — a 
id as immediately resonant as Sherwood 
tenon's Wmesbug, Ohio, or Edgar Lee 
slens's Spoon River. 

'irgO is a new town, one of those seenring- 
iterchangeable towns that have sprouted 
he suborns of the New West, foil of fast- 
d joints and housing developments. The 

d* assembf^fine or himging^wif at the 
1; their evenings, watching television or 
lg to nearby dubs. Their lads daydream 
he sound of rode *n’ roll; and they, too, 
. to fantasize about thrir Hvaa, re inv e nti ng 
.. ^.""jnsdvcs in the images of people glimpsed 


in the movies and TV — Rambo and Prince; 
Burt Reynolds and Ehds. 

Still, few of the cliches about middle 
America and the alienation of contemporary 
society, scon to hoid hens. Unlike Sjwn She- 
raid's West or Joan Didion’s West, Byrne's 
West is not a deracinated fro n tier , co-opted 
by materialism and brave new values. Rath- 
er, it remains a place of p ossibilities, a land 
of alternatives and freedom, where both in- 
dividuality and a sense of community 
thrive. Indeed as filmed by Byrnes the tacky, 
brightly colored buildings of Vh gfl, its malic 
and poriring lots, on a trinH of . minimal- 

ist elegance that lend the picture a height- 
ened, almost hypexnatural sense of reality. 

“A lot of the pcopte we met in Texas 
didn't have a lot of connection with each 
other," says Byrne, “but none of them 
SHwnwf to feel They seemed to 

respond to mass culture in a very individual 
way — Eke, they’d take a prefabricated 
house and do something odd with it on the 
inside . I guess I was sort of proposing that 
here are mere other p ossibilities — and may- 
be it was also a little bit of someone from 


New York imagining these tittle pockets of 
Utopia out there." 


Such an observation by Byrne may initial- 
ly startle longtime followers of the Talking 
Heads. Many of the group’s earlier songs, 
after all, tended to talk about alienation in 
arch, formalistic terms: questions of identity 
and the presentation of seif predominated, 
and the mood of c on te mp orary angst was 
underlined by the chilly , bard-driving beat of 
the music. “No Compassion” (1977) por- 
trayed a misanthrope, impatient with the 
world about him (“Other peoples problems, 
they overwhelm my mind. / Compassion is a 
virtue, but I don't have the time"). And *The 
Big Country” (1978) addressed many of the 
same issues as “True Stacies;" but from the 
point of view of a cynical observer, who 
glances out an airplane window, sees "the 
faefries and buddings," the "farmlands, and 
the undeveloped areas,” only to conclude, 
with soar-grapes digdam, that he "wouldn't 
live there if you paid me.” 

In “True Stones,” Byrne casts himself in 
the role of observer — be plays The Narra- 
tor, a nerdy visitor from the East, wearing a 
Seas Roebuck cowboy suit, in "the naive 
belief that everybody in Texas wears cowboy 
clothes.” And yet, there’s noflting conde- 
seddmg or judgmental about this outrider: 
as he drives about town in a bright red 
con v ertible, introducing us to various char- 
acters, beseems an earnest fellow, the sort of 
good-natured chap Jimmy Stewart might 
have played for Frank Capra. 

"Sometimes it's just a question o f sus- 
pending judgment,’ 7 says Byrne. “It’s a way 
of finding a way out of a contemporary bind 



Director as actor in “ True Stories. 


where you seem to get into a rut of 
things down and being nostalgic for the good 
old days and in general complaining about 
the emptiness of modem life. I wasn't so 
much pr oposing a solution or an answer in 
this movie, as making some kind of attempt 
to be more open.” 

Tn a www that «mw willingness to em- 
brace new points of view also informs the 
gradual evolution of tbeTalkrng Heads’ mu- 
sic. When Byrne, along with Chris Frantz 
(drums), Tina Weymouth (bass) and Jerry 
Harrison (guitar and keyboards), first began 
playing toother a decade ago, the band had 
& decidedly aesthetic. Many of 

the songs, Byrne now recalls, were really 
"more fflte yWadhcs for songs — just the 
barest framework; we didn’t allow ouzsdves 
dramatic tricks or the musical equivalent of 
that, Ki»» building to a dramatic dimax or 
mring sensuous rhythms." And the bond's 
performance style was smrilariy ascetic: 
there were no lighting effects, no rock ’n’ roll 



by Mike Zwerin 


r* ‘ SjTANBUL — The three varieties of 
- . -V-.' i*. ' Turkish popular music come out of a 
mixture of Greek, Roman, Bzyzantine 
and Ottoman influences. The Beatles 
- ' •>. • : not been able to compete. 

- ---classical Turkish music comes from the 
. -'man Empire; the music of the cmnt, of 

-ocragEa It is an ative and increasingly 
■ ; -7:; Ti-T'-ilar folk music, based on the wooden 

- ;rnd a stringed instrument, the saz, which 
, “ . e thrir appearance around the 12th cm- 

* : Tj.. Monophonic, without harmony, the 

■ J 4 .* ^mpanimeot doubles the m elodic fine. A 
‘~'7; -ps and in stp t m e u ts pi fly m wso" Pit- 
■ ; ' . ~ ^he 1960s, some young musicians began 

rile new melodies andadd harmonies to 
*rith the old classic verses. There were 
y political and protest songs. 
je second type of music emerged after 
Id War n, -when Turkish cl ass i ca l music 
with Arab influences to form simple 
- 'liar music called "Arabesque." Singers 
-■* about pain, love, tragedy, disaster and 
• . _ . <-(0 day life on a very elemental basis, 
r-'- s- rile, or perhaps because of, being looked 
- “ri on as "degenerate music,” it h»w re- 
/ iy begun to take over as the popular 

'Lie third stream of Turkish pop music 
_-jn during the republic of 1923, when 
- yal AtatOrfc introduced western ways, 
-_>ding western and popular mn- 

. * «ch as jazz and the blues. 

■ owever, Western music has never really 
'ht on. The second annnal Istanbul Jazz 
attracted 1,200 people a night far 
b nights last month, about the maximum 
Tier of jazz fans m Istanbul. And the 
'al of rock can be traced only to the early 
— with the group MFO. 

. FO stands for Mazhar Alanson, Fuat 
„ er and Oman Ugur, who grew up cm the 
. : block of a middle class Istanbul neagb- 
. ood, went to the same sdtool, listened to 
. , Stones and picked up guitars together. 
? -971, Alanson says: “We were three nice 
. writing nice songs living tike bears in 
-ij waiting for the tanks to go by. Nobody 
U listened to rock in this country in the 
/ But we made our music together for 
fie and that was OK.” 

" ^siting for a break, they recorded com-' 



The MFO grottp: pop music is not realty popular in Turkey. 



menials, dubbed sound tracks and made 
demos. Their first cassette was released in 
1980 and it spent 26 weeks in the number 
one spot on the Turkish western variety 
chart. A cross between the Three Muske- 
teers. the Three Stooges, and Crosby, Stills 
and Nash, MFO is (he most popular rode 
group in Turkey. 


Guner puts h. They see reconciling them as 
the prime problem for Turkish youth today 
and they do not want to deny either culture. 
Alanson uses contemporary themes in iris 
lyrics, and Guner implies Turkish and Ara- 
besque themes in his melodies. They give 30 
to 40 concerts a year (15 are scheduled for 


MFC’s albums cansistantly top the chart 
with ratty 10,000 album sales. The turntable 
revolution never reached here; sales are basi- 
cally in cassette form, and the group has sold 
about 200,000 cassette copies erf each of their 
three releases. The music consists erf sophis- 
ticated three-part vocal renditions of their 
own personal, intelligent, contemporary 
songs and fine production (they recorded in 
Holland). 

They grew up “between two cultures,” as 


this October), but have never toured outside 
Turkey. 


So this is a country where pop music is not 
really popular. A 16-year-old student in An- 
kara said that he p r e fe rred Arabesque, he 
considers MFO ‘^second-rate disco." He 
says, "Mo?t of my friends fed the same." 

But the members of MFO are happy to 
live in modest, comfortable apartments. 
They consider themselves lucky to have been 
able to earn a li ving malt-mg mimic they fflm 
together all these years. ■ 





,no attempts whatsoever to give 
: audience the sense of a “show.” 

Over the years, the band's music gradually 
grew denser and more richly textured, as new 
influences (including West African poly- 
rhythms and American funk rhythms) were 
asamflared «n<( new group members 
And as the band’s concert style was evolving, 
says Byrne, his writing was also beginning to 
accommodate dements he had previously 
eschewed. For instance, following his work 
with the producer-composer Brian 

Eno on *Ttanain in Light” — work that 
involved the dismanding rearrangement 
of traditional song structures — he says he 
found he could "accept more tr aditional 
song structures again." In addition, a stark, - 
almost mechanistic view of modem life, mir- 
rored by the structuralisni of the 
increasingly gave way to a recognition of the 
limits of rationalism (“Stop Making Sense"), 
and that, in turn, to a more generous vision 
of the world. 

“The structure of the songs used to be very 
intellectual/* rays Byrne. “I was reading a lot 
of books about systems theory and staff at 
the time. It's more natural now — tike it just 
came out. I think I've accepted there are Irind 
of hidden structures holding dung s together, 
but I no longer feel the Deed to make sense of 
them all” ■ 
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Picasso’s Notebooks: 
Sketches for Posterity 


by Max Wykes-Joyce 


I ONDON — In 1935, Picasso, who had 
just begun a period in which he 
scarcely painted at all but was wrii- 
ing a number of poems and plays, 
was qttizsed by a friend as to what made him 
tide. “A painter” he replied "is turned on by 
everything — the sky, the earth, a scrap of 
paper, a passing shape, a spider’s web.” So it 
would seem as one looks at pages from bis 
sketchbooks now on show under the title "Je 
Sou leOahier: The Sketchbooks of Picasso” 
at (he Royal Academy. 

The title of the show is taken from the 
inscription by the artist on the cover of a 
graph-paper notebook used in the years 
1 906-7 — "Je suis ]e CAHIER APPARTEN- 
ANT k Monsieur Picasso peintre 13 Rue 
Raviguan Paris XVnie" — which is, in fact 
the 40th in a sequence of sketchbooks of all 
shapes, sizes and qualities, the first of which 
is a cloth-covered album used by the 13- 
year-old Picasso for drawings and the last a 
10-page book signed and dedicated "Pour 
Targni-lm* mn f emme 3.12.67,” when the 86- 
year-old master was as vigorous as ever. 

This show, organized by Arnold Ghmcber 
of the Pace Gallery, New York, is a selection 
from 45 of the total of 175 sketchbooks still 
extant. S om ft are devoted chiefly, though not 
exclusively, to the details of a single work, or 

group of paintings. Nos. 33, 35 and 36 relate 
mostly to the “Family of Saltimbanques,” 
the “Circus Family," the "Seated Saltimban- 


feanirc in the oil "Fanrille au Brad de la 
Mer,” painted at Dinard in 1922. 

• In No. 77, of the same period, he again 
protrays a "Mother and Child” in an Old 
Master manner — "When 1 was a boy 1 
could draw like Raphael but it took me a 
lifetime to learn to draw like a child" — 
related to a painting with the same title. 

• In No. 105, among drawings after the 
15tb-centuiy Master of Moulins’ "Portrait of 
a Young Pnncess," sketches of Dora Marr 
tilting, a horse draped in carnival costume, 
drawings of a young seated girl, and pages 
and pages of a woman seated in a garden, is 
an orthodox drawing of a bull, a theme 
perpetually recurrent for the aficionado. 

• In No. 162. a 1962 notebook. Picasso 
was stiD from ^ to time producing anoth- 
er of his archetypal images — "Head of a 
Woman Howling m Anguish.” 

The importance of this vast corpus of 
ideas is best in one of the six 

essays in the superb catalog. Robert Rosenb- 
)um e xamining in some detail the ‘Demoi- 
selles' sketchbook, introduces his subject — 
“Since 1973 [the year he died] Picaiso has 
gone on Irving the afterlife of a canny pha- 
raoh, who buried tomb treasures . . . that 
oblige us to think about him not in the past 
but in the present and future tenses.” 


“Je Suis fe Cohier: The Sketchbooks of 
Picasso," Royal Academy of Arts, PicadUfy, 
London Wl, to Nov. 19. The show goes to die 
Los Angeles County Museum (December -Jan- 
uary), then to seven other U. S. museums 
through March 1988. ■ 


que With Boy,” the “Two Acrobats With a 


the “Young Acrobat on a Ball,” and 
Harlequin's Family." 

Another "specialist” pair are Nos. 41 and 
42, both relative to the “Les Demoi- 

selles d* Avignon." Typical of the great art- 
ist’s habit of turning everything at hand to 
Iris own purposes. No. 41 is no more than the 
four blank pages of the Dannrier exhibition 
catalog at Rosenberg, Ms dealer, in April 
1907, which pages Picasso used fra sketching 
the "Woman With Joined Hands." No. 42 
however is a leather-bound notebook — 39 
pages of crayon drawings of females related 
to the “Pemnifidlcs," and three pages of 
handwritten text mentioning Gertrude Stein 
and Georges Braque. 

Others move freely over whatever con- 
cerns p reoccupied Picasso at that moment. 
The 300 or so akntrln* in the present selec- 
tion, out of the more than 70JXX) in all the 
books show the bewildering range of Picas- 
so’s eyes, mind and hawdx- 

• In No. 75, of the early 1920s, are many 
pencil drawings of a small bey playing and 
Hne d r uwin p of a sleeping man, a 
vigilan t mother and a playing child who 



/ 
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Figure from the Saltimbanque and 
Circus Images. 
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S A P 100 index option prices 
were not available in this edition 
because of transmission delays. 
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Agf>*ee Frmet-Pnsm 
OSLO — Consumer prices in 
Norway rose by 1.4 percent be- 
tween Aug. 15 and Sept If, figures 
pubMsd Fnday by the Central 
Bnxean of Staiisncs showed. 

The inotasc over the 12 nvwth* 
to Sept If. was 8.6 pezoent, the 
bureau said. 
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One positive consequence arising out of the hugely successful and 
lucrative Los Angeles Games is that s taffing the Olympics is firmly 
back in fashion with the world’s leading cities. This week in Lausanne, 
members of die International Olympic Committee (IOC) meet to 
decide the venues for the 1992 winter and summer Olympics. The 
contenders in the smmner camp are Bimi ngham, Paris, Barcelona, 
Amsterdam, Brisbane and Belgrade. Among the front runners, the 
City of Birmingham is the most unexpected. Just over a year ago 
people may have asked, “Where on earth is Birmingham?” Whatever 
the final result next week, one thing is sure: Birmingham and the 
‘Brmmnies’ (as Bi rmingham folk are called) have now firmly 
established their position on the world’s sporting stage. 


SIX DAYS from now, the six 
runners in the longest and cost- 
liest race in Olympic history 
cross the finish line. 

The cities of Birmingham, 
Barcelona, Brisbane, Paris, Am- 
sterdam and Belgrade, contend- 
ers for the 1992 summer games, 
bane earned not only narirw^ 
hopes and pride, but in most 
ni«a-c many million s of Arilaty 
worth of state and commercial 
hiding. 

Most, but not alL 

Birmingham, the most un- 
expected. of ffn* front runners, 
has had to make do without 
much of this good fortune. It is 
this typically British shoestring 
approach — riding the world's 
richest race cm a borrowed sad- 
dle — that makes the Midlands 
city the most surprising candi- 
date. 

By next Friday at noon, Bir- 
mingham will have spent 
around £2 million on its bid — 
a modest sum by Olympic 
standards, but a small fortune 
for a dry still ravaged by a 
savage recession. 

And Birmingham reckons 
that every penny is money well 
spent. It has certainly been 
spent carefully, for *h«* may 
well be the most cost-conscious 
Games rampaign of all time. 

Birmingham’s ambitions 
were bom on a sunny, chilly 
February morning last year:, 
London had already announced 
rim it was going for the *92 
Games. Then the northern dty 
of Manchester threw its har 
into the five Olympic ri n gs. 

This was coo much for Bir- 
mingham. 

Jimmy Munn, who has tak- 
en a year off from heading Bir- 
mingham's recreation depart- 
ment to direct the Olympic 
effort, recalled recently: "We 
wouldn’t have liked it, but we 
might have rokmed the idea of 
London gening it But Man- 
chester? No way! Local pride 
wouldn't stand foe it.” 

And so, Birmingham, almost 


as a knee-jerk reaction, an- 
nounced its candidature. 

Crf course, it had first to bear 
London and Manchester foe the 
British nomination. Only then 
could it parade on the world 
stage. 

The initial "smart” money 
was on London — to Birming- 
ham eyes yet another demon- 
stration that those who operate 
in London, including most of 
fhe m edia and mmmnr i- — be- 
lieve nothing approaching hu- 
man life wrij n outside the capi- 
tal 

As one frustrated campaign- 
er pur in "Get them north of 
the Thames and they rhinlr 
they’ve got the scent of Scottish 
hwrhpf in ffeir nostrils.” 

Anyway, the Loudon lobby 
asked, where the hell is Bir- 
mingham? What the hell Av< 
it think it is doing? 

What it was doing was pur- 
ring together a package of pro- 
posals it felt were superior to 
anything in Olympic history. 
What it was also doing was 
flying by the seat of its pants in 
trying to work out what local 
pride was likely to cost. 

With no precedent to guide 
them, the dty council decided 
that £110,000 would be spent 
an the British leg. There was 
no timg to r»lk local business 
into paying, so the council de- 
rided to pick up the tab. 

-Having spent £80,000 on die 
feasabality study that formed 
the background of later success, 
precious little was kft to per- 
suade a doubtful nation that 
Birmingham was cre dib le. 

The master stroke was die 
decision to use the England vs. 
United Stares track and field 
meet at the Gey’s Alexander 
Stadium as the platform from 
which to crumpet the glories of 
B irm i n gh a m . 

Winning spirit Every 
member of the British Olympic 
Association was invited for the 
weekend, to see the athletes and 
tour the facilities. The BOA — 


which had never been involved 
in a nomination contest be- 
fore — was mightily impres- 
sed. 

Even so, the media were 

Staggered when Birmingham 

ggt 25 voces, Manchester 5 and 

Jffuhn 2 mi-nr 2. 

M ynn fipirl- "P nvn rfim OD it 

was winning hearts and minds 
around the world. The effort 
was going to take hard work 
and big money.” 

How big could Birmingham 
afford to be? 

Munn again: "We had an 
ultra-dean image to protect 
We were going to give the 
Games back to the athletes and 
avoid the mmmwiniliMfinn of 
Los Angeles. 

"It was not an dilem- 
ma we ever had to face, for we 
were never going to have that 
sort of money to pky with.” 

The Labor-contzolkd dty 
council voted to put £750,000 
Up front, a SUm Which »rnstvvA 
Barcelona and Paris, where that 
sort of cash is mere lunch mon- 
ey. But B irmingham is wcll- 
used to making a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and austerity became a 
feature: 

In addition to the ora’s 
money, the government-funded 
Sports Council dripped in with 
£230000. That was the limit of 
the public purse. The govern- 
ment made it dear that the 
private sector would have to 
subsidize the campaign and a 
British Olympics u it was suc- 
cessful. 

Prune Minister Margaret 
T h a tche r has since softened the 
line, and the state will under- 
write any Games losses up to 
£500 million. But has indi- 
cated, with some force, that she 
expects the venture to show a 
profit. 

Birmingham's original esti- 
mate that a viable international 
bid campaign could be held 
down to £1.5 million soon bad 
to be reconsidered, and the final 


figure was upped to around £2 
million. 

Htc dty then cook the near 
Step of markm'ng a London- 
Binningham Olympic package. 

Mum pointed our "If you 
wish, you can stay in London 
and sec the Birmingham 
Games. Well before 1992, the 
train journey from London to 

Bumingham Tnrew«flftrai rail 
station will be only 60 minutes. 
And we’re at the heart of the 
nation's motorway network, so 
driving here is no problem.” 

The dry’s promotional video 
also shows clips of the Queen’s 
Trooping the Colour' ceremo- 
ny in London, which are clever- 
ly cut into shots of Birming- 
ham’s beautiful countryside. 

M u n n said, with a broad 
grin: "We’ve no qualms about 
pinching the London heritage 
to boost Birmingham's cam- 
paign. They’ve had so much of 
everything in the past.” 

Looking back over a year of 
jetting around the globe in 
search of votes, he admitted 
thar his wam hy? maA- mi* . 
ralm* 

"But,” he added, "it's no 
good anyone rr.lling us after the 
event char we’ve been doing ir 
wrong: We haven’t done it by 
the book; simply because there 
isn't a book. What we’ve all 
been doing has never been done 
before.” • 

Whichever way the result 
goes, the Birmingham ream 
will have no re gr e ts . Munn 
said: "Look, whatever happens, 
thi* dty has had a brilliant 
success. 

TV companies e v er ywh ere 
have produced programs about 
us, we’ve had'aacs of coverage 
in the world's li-ading newspa- 
pers and magazines. In just 
over a year; our profile has gone 
from the basement to sky-high. 
Major multinational companies 
are looking at us as part of their 
expan sion and relocation pro- 
grams. 

"A corporate advertising 
campaign geared to achieving 
the same results would have 
cost ten times the money. At £2 
millio n , this has got to be the 
biggest bargain in the dry’s 
hiscoty. 

^Juscover a yea r ago , people 
may have asked, "Where the 
hell is Birmingham? No one 
will ever ask that question 
■g"”-" — Robert Kerr 

Robert Kerr is a free-lance 
journalist who contributes to 
intemationd publications. 


The World’s Most Exclusive Club 




The final decision of the IOC wfll be made known on Thursday, 
October 17, at the Patois de BeauKeu, when IOC president Joan 
Antonio Samaranch opens file two envelopes in a scenario straight 
out of the Academy Awards. But what kind of or g a niz a tio n is the 
IOC? And what are file qualifications for joining what is probably the 
most exclusive dub in the world? 


THE OLYMPIC Games com- 
mand the largest audience in 
the world. Satellite television 
- has given them the largest 

number of viewers, sporting or 
otherwise, and the Intemation- 
al Olympic Committee, which 
i iujlfp owns the Games, has become 
wealthy. 

In 1970 the IOC was Irving 
-* off $6 million bo rr ow ed from 
the organizers of the Munich 
Games, which it repaid when it 
received its share of the TV 
. . rights. Today, the IOC is worth 
something in the region of $80 
million; and Los Angeles made 
. /■ a staggering $225 million in 
• ’ : staging the Games of 1964. 

P - It is these factors which 
. bring thirteen candidates to bid 
for the tight to stage the 1992 
Games, some pressing on 
blindly in spite of the fact that 
, ^ j Jtf the IOC has changed the rules 
' ■ v ji 1 the game relating to otganiz- 

5 T,, ing committees, which means 
_ - jjj there will be no bonanza on the 
000 ^ Los Angeles scale. 

' The founder of the modem 
, ; Olympic movement. Baton 

) Pierre de Coubertin, was more 
than a visionary. He set up the 
,. international Olympic Goto- 
» mittee not to run the Games, 
! 2 but to act as trustee, to create 
and protect the ideals and po- 
licy through which they were 
staged. By attracting the rem- 
i, nants of European royalty and 

‘ . , y aristocracy to its membership. 


he created an aloof, remote or- 
ganization. 

Many attempts to democra- 
tize dut Games have been 
made. Regularly, the socialise 
countries call for a one-country, 
one-voce policy, but these ef- 
forts are turned aside. As the 
movement has grown, the pow- 
er invested in its president has 
become enormous. 

In the post world war years 
A very Bnmdage, the American 
IOC president; used it to im- 
pose, in draconian fashion, am- 
ateur rules on the Olympic 
Games which had, by the na- 
ture of their relationships, to 
filter down to other sports 
events. But year by year, as 
social attitudes changed, these 
became more and more out of 
date. Yet Brundagc remained 
film , and only in the final peri- 
od of his twenty-year office did 
the membership begin ro rise 
against him. They did so 
through the emergence of a 
liberal-minded Irish Bad, Lord 
KHlanin. He took over from 
Brundage and moved the 
Olympic Games towards mod- 
ern-day concepts, just as the 
growth of interest in the 
Games, largely because of tele- 
vision, increased. KiSanin had 
a foot in both camps. He main- 
tained standards, as might be 
expected of a product of Eton, 
the Sorbonnc, Cambridge and a 
distinguished wartime military 
c are er. He worked towards an 


understanding chat modern' 
sport, at the elite end, was not 
really compatible with the 
strict interpretation of the 
Olympic amateur code. 

His successor, Jruan Antonio 
Samaranch, an astute business- 
man and King Carlos’s ambas- 
sador to the USSR, brought 
very different, Latin, values to 
the movement. Samaranch 
could foresee the decline erf in- 
come from television. The Los 
Angeles show, linked to prime- 
time viewing in the United 
States, could command the 
highest passible television ad- 
vertising revenues. In Seoul 
(1968) that will not apply nor 
will it if the Games return to 
Europe, as expected, in 1992. 
Additionally there is a depres- 
sion in US. TV— particularly 
in the sparring arena; TV offi- 
cials no longer pay enormous 
sums of money for TV rights. 
Samaranch saw the need for 
growth at the movement's 
headquarters, and the need to 
strengthen the peripheral parts 
erf the Olympics Games; the 
noti onal Olympic Committees, 
die international sport federa- 
tions and the organizing cwn- 
mitees. He increased the num- 
ber 2nd sue of commissions 
and commitees and cook up 
p e r manent residence in Lau- 
sanne, from where he ran the 
headquarters as a wwwaffi n g di- 
rector erf a company. He has 
visited more than 120 countries 


and in most has met with the 
head of state. He has galvanized 
those he meets, and left them 
admirin g his energy and ideas. 
He has also created a much 
doser link b et we en the munici- 
pality of Lausanne and the 
IOC 

The inner cabinet of the 
movement is the executive 
board of 11 members, who run 
the manth-to-month policy of 
the movement. And for the 
first time, the IOC and the 
Inte rn a ti o na l Sports Federation 
have set up their own inspec- 
tion warn* to look at can- 
didate dty and provide reports 
which are maife available to all 

the members. 

The majority of the 90 IOC 
members do not have to go 

back to ffe" 1 «w«innal nvnmi- 

tees to account for tbeir actions. 
They are invited into member- 
ship by the president who con- 
sults their national Olympic 
committee — but in many 
cases ignores the advice he re- 
ceives. 

Indeed, most people he is 
likely to approach for advice on 
the suitability of a candidate 
from their country are more 
than likely to put forward their 
own name. It is one erf die most 
exclusive dribs in the world. 
When Killanin was searching 
for a United States member to 
succeed Brundage, he went on a 
tour of the Sates in which the 
majority of the receptions were 
hosted by one man. He got die 
message; but did not respond in 
the manner hfc hose wished. 

The IOC members are not 
delegates from their countries, 
but re presentatives of the IOC 
in their own country. This 
takes away the burden of re- 
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The crowning of a victorious competitor with the oBve wreath at the Much Wontock Olympian Games of I38Z Dr. Brookes wearing a top hat 
end medals. Inset , ; left to right b Dr. WUBam Penny Brookes, Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

A Homecoming for a Powerful Idea 

This Jiriy, the tiny village of Much Wenlock in the county of Shropshire — some 50 kilometers 
from the city of Bmnmghain — celebrated the 100th staging of its Olympian Games. 

It was here, in 1850, that Dr. William Penny Brookes founded his Mach Wenlock Olympian 
Society and es tablishe d an animal Olympian Games. And it would be in Penny Brookes and 
Much Wenlock 40 years later that the yoimg Baron de Coubertin would find the Physical 
expression of his own dream of reviving the ancient Olympic Games of Greece. 

n ~.iftbt Olympic Grants... still sur l 
vrar today, it is dm not to a Greek 
but to Dr. 1 V.P. Brookes." 

Dr. WJP. Brookes? In the an- 
nals erf the modem Olympic 
Games, a country doctor and 
the «nall town of Much War- 
lock, on the Welsh boeder, 
would seem unlikely sources of 
inspiration for the visionary 
founder of the Games, 

Pierre de Coubertin, and the 
powerful ideal he .bequeathed 
to posterity. Indeed, Coubertin 
himself wrote in 1890: 

" Wherever is Much Wenlock?! 

can imagine your embarmssmest A Birmingham Athletics Oub runner hands the torch used to open the 1948 London Ofympk Gomes to 
at the coopting of a barbarous Geaffroy de NavoceBo (great-nephew of Boron de Couberfrnj at the 100th Olympian Games, 

name with the memories cf antiq- 
uity. Much Wenlock is a small William Brookes’ name’ Coubertin came into contact Brookes was not a man to be 

town in Sbnfsbm, a aunty at shines one from the obscurity of with Brookes in die late 1880s constrained by his rural and 

the borders ef Wale, and if the the period before the first mod- and visited Much Wenlock in unfashionable background. He 

Olympic Gama which modem em Olympic Games of 1896. 1890 ro view an autumn worked tirelessly in the cause of 

Greece has not yet been able to He founded the Wenlock Ga m es, organized on his be- physical education in English 

move still survive today it is due Olympian Society in his home haH The Frenchman was deep- schools and was keenly aware 

not to a Greek but to Dr. W.P. town of Much Wenlock in ly impressed by what he saw of the potential of an intrma- 

Brooket It it be who inaugurated 1850 to promote "the Moral, and wrote enthusiastically in tional Olympic Games. As ear- 
than 40 years ago, and H is still Physiol and Intelkaual Im- La Revue Athbuque the same ly as 1859, the Wenlock Olym- 
be, now 82 years old hut still alert provement of die Inhabitants year of the "veil ffi poetry” and pian Society donated a £10 prize 

and vigorous, who continues to cf the Town and Neighbor- "the scent of antiquity” he had ro Zappa’s Greek Olympic 



spoosibility and it removes the 
stodgy futility of an organiza- 
tion like die United Nations. 
On the other hand, this system 
is open to enormous pressures 
and commercial temptations 
have been looming for a long 
time. 

In Iaiiyannr from Oct. 10 CO 
Oct. 17, the desire to stag: the 
Games by so many candidates, 
prepared to spend millions of 
dollars in the business of per- 
suasion, is going ro be sharply 
focused; but it confirms thar 
die Olympic Games, for sport- 
ing and foe many other reasons, 
hold a unique place in the 
wocU ' — JohnRodda 

John Rodda is the IOC corre- 
spondant for The Guardian. 


William Brookes’ name' 
shines out from the obscurity of 
the period before the first mod- 
em Olympic Games of 1896. 
He founded the Wenlock 
Olympian Society in his home 
town of Much Wenlock in 
1850 to promote "the Moral, 
Physical and Intellectual Im- 
provement of die Inhabitants 
of the Town and Neighbor- 
hood otf Wenlock_.by the En- 
couragement of Outdoor Re- 
creation.” The society’s 
activities cen te r e d around annu- 
al Olympian Games. 

In the pioneering days of 
organized athletic sports, in the 
1860s and 70s, the Wenlock 
Olympian Games were attend- 
ed by arhWr* from all over 
England and in particular by 
members of the Bi rmin gha m 
A thle tics Oub, founded in 
1866. Indeed Bumingham ath- 
letes dominated athletics at 
Much Wenlock in those years, 
especially in the prestigious 
pentathlon event. As in modem 
multi-disciplinary events, pen- 
rarfiW* ar Wenlock were as- 
sessed by a points system based 
on their performance in five 
events; high jump, broad jump, 
880-yards ran, throwing a 321b 
shot and, improbably, climbing 
a 70-foot rope. 


Coubertin came into contacr 
with Brookes in die lace 1880s 
and visited Much Wenlock in 
1890 ro view an autumn 
Games, organized on his be- 
half. The Frenchman was deep- 
ly impressed by what he saw 
and wrote enthusiastically in 
La Revue Atidetique the same 
year of the "veil of poetry" and 
"the scent of antiquity” he had 
experienced at Mudi Wenlock: 

"Unsafe to say that the Wen- 
lock people alone have preserved 
and followed the true Olympian 
traditions". — de Coubertin, 
1890 

Theatrical athletics. 

Clearly flew athletic institutions 
or events had such a profound 
effect on the founder of the 
modem Olympic Games. Cou- 
bcrcin enthused especially 
about the pageantry of the 
Wenlock Games, its procession 
to the Games Ground, finely- 
struck medals and poetic award 
ceremony. The ideals and prac- 
tice erf William Brookes at 
Much Wenlock dearly influ- 
enced Coubertin’s most origi- 
nal conception, thar of the com- 
bination of cheater and athletic 
competition in the unique spec- 
tacle and rite of the Olympic 
Games. 


How They’ll Vote 


ITS THE sore of cast that 
mij^it attend a royal wedding. 

But there will be no fanfares 
greeting the princes, potentates 
and politicians when they and ( 
ocher IOC fellow members file 
into Lausanne's Palais de Beau- 
lieu October 17, to decide who 
will host the 1992 winter and 
summer Olympics. 

There will have been two 
days of deliberation, with each 
candidate dty having had just 
one hour to present its case and 
answer questions from the IOC 
members. The vote will be car- 
ried out under stria secrecy and 
the members will be doseted 
behind locked doors at the Ses- 
sion Hall from 8 are. until IOC 
president Juan Antonio Samar- 
anch announces the result erf 
the voting ar 1:30 pm. before a 
world- wide television audience 


Until that time, the results will 
be in the hands of the two 
scrutineers, Chinese Govern- 
ment official Zhen Ling He and 
Senegal's Judge M’Bayc, a mag- 
istrate at the Hague's Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

Even Samaranch will not 
know the outcome before open- 
ing the two envelopes. Certain- 
ly few will have endured more 
suspense than the delegates 
from the thirteen bidding coun- 
tries waiting for the public an- 
nouncement. 

Voting will be bdd on a 
tound-by-totind basis until one 
candidate dty gains an absolute 
majority. The candidate with 
the least number of votes in 
‘each round will be eliminated. 

The winter votes will be count- 
ed first, but the result will be 
kept secret until the summer 


vote is completed and Samar- 
anch makes his announcement. 

Geographical and political 
bloc voting is likely to deter- 
mine the two winners, but 
there is room for personal 
whim. One unnamed e ld e rly 
IOC member is believed to 
want to vote for a city where he 
had his first romance when he 
was a student. But Birmingham 
has impressed IOC members 
with a strong bid and some 
have said that the dty provides 
the best facilities and the best 
Security because of its compact 
nature — a not unimportant 
fact in the light of the recent 
upswing in international terror- 
ist activity. —Joy Myers 

Joy Myers is a journalist for the 
Westminster Press Group, Lon- 
don. 


Brookes was not a man to be 
constrained by his rural and 
unfashionable background. He 
worked tirelessly in the cause of 
physical education in English 
schools and was keenly aware 
of the potential of an interna- 
tional Olympic Games. As ear- 
ly as 1859, the Wenlock Olym- 
pian Society donated a £10 prize 
id Zappa’s Greek Olympic 
Games of chat year. In return, 
George 1 of Greece later sent a 
trophy which was awarded at 
the NOA Games in Shrews- 
bury of 1877. Further ex- 
changes led the Greek newspa- 
per Clioto report in 1881 chat 
"Dr. Brookes, the enthusiastic 
Philhcllinc, is endeavouring ro 
organize an international 
Olympian festival to be held in 
Athens”. The Greek charge 
d’affaires in London, Genna- 
di us, wrote to' Brookes: 

"As a Greek l am but fed 
indebted to you that you continue 
with this idea the project of a 
revival of the Olympic Games.— I 
believe you will find a very sympa- 
thetic response in Greece." 

Brookes withour doubt 
struck a potent spark of the 
Olympic flame at Much Wcn- 
lock. It bums brightly there to 
this day. In July 1986, the Wen- 
lock Olympian Society cele- 
brated their 100th Wenlock 
Games. To mark the occasion, 
an Olympic torch was relayed 
from the Alexander Stadium in 
Birmingham ro Much Wen- 
lock and back. As a potent sym- 
bol of the link between the past 
and the present, Geoffrey de 
Navaoellc, Coubertin’ s great- 
nephew, attended. the centenary 
Wenlock Games. In the pres- 
ence of several IOC members, 
an oak tree was planted in his 
honor, just as his unde had 
been honored by the Wenlock 
Olympians 96 years before. 

Athletes from Birmi ngham 
first trod the Olympic stage ar 
Much Wenlock in the 1860s. 
They played their part in pio- 
neering Olympian Games at 
Wenlock, an example which 
Coubertin was to transform for 
the world to follow. 

— Sam Muffins 

Sam Mullins was the first cura- 
tor of the Much Wenlock Mu- 
seum, atd is presently keeper 
of the Horborough Museum , 
Market Horborough, Leks. 
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A Sporting Overview 


Dover 9 s * Cotswold Olympicks 9 
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Bir m i ngh a m is determined to become the sporting capital of die United Kin gdom , a goal see mingl y 
o verambi tious to a people whose sporting knowledge has been limited to the fact that Aston Villa is 
a leading European football dub. But fie city’s sports heritage and its plans for the future lend 
substance to that aspiration, whether or not Birmingham wins the *92 Games. 


The Midlands Olympic heritage goes back even further than Dr. Brookes and Much Wenlock. 
There is a fascinating sporting nistoiy 


0 0 „ stretching back to Saxon times — and even suggestions of 

Celtic Games at Stonehenge- But what is known for certain is that, in 1612, a Norfolk-born lawyer 
named Robert Dover founded the ‘Cotswold Olympick Games 9 at Chipping Camden, only 35 mdes 

from the center of modem Birmingham. 



ing venue. This year it hasted 
an international athletics march 
between Britain and the United 
States which followed a similpy 
meeting last year between Brit- 
ain ana the USSR. 


Jimmy Mum, head of Birmingham's Recreation and Leisure Services and 
director of the Birmingham Olympics campaign. 


THE WEST Midlands sports 
heritage reaches back to the 
Much Wcnlock Olympian So- 
ciety, founded in 1830 in Shrop- 
shire, and beyond. The village’s 
annual Olympian games in- 
spired Baron Pierre Goubertin 
to create the modem interna- 
tional Olympic movement. 

Race against time. Sport 
Aid, conceived in Birmingham, 
helped to raise more than £50 
million across the world for 
African famine relief. 26,000 
people joined in Spoct Aid’s 
"Race Against Time” in one of 
the largcst-ever participant 
events - linked to an interna- 
tional gymnastics gala at the 
National Exhibition Center. 


Such events underline Bir- 
mingham’s attempts to renew 
its national profile and develop 
an image as an international 
center for arcs and sports. 

The strategy is based on 
building from the bottom — 
from the urban village. The 
new sports philosophy of the 
dry is spelled out by Jimmy 
Munn, the dry’s director of re- 
creation and leisure services for 
the past three years, assigned 
for the past nine months to 
direct the Olympic bid cam- 
paign. 

The softly spoken Scot is a 
former rugby player, athlete 
and yachtsman who has been 
awarded an MBE for his ser- 
vices to sport. He believes that 
sport is one way of subduing 
violence in the inner dcy. 


Munn's policy reflects his 
20 years of exp e ri ence in educa- 
tion and sports in areas of high 
unemployment such as South 
Wales and Nottinghamshire. 

In Birmingham be has intro- 
duced a policy in the past 
years of using schools and col- 
leges as sport, leisure and com- 
munity centers, serving the 
whole population duoughour 
the year. 

The dcy now- offers a Leisure 
Card, giving the unemployed 
discounts at the dry’s sports 
and recreation centers. So far 
21 large school ramp n y v have 
been remodelled to provide 
swimming pools, spears halls 
and workshops, open to mid- 
night 365 days a year. 

Ir is an approach that Munn 
learned fuse as a physical educa- 
tion teacher and later as a 
school inspector and a leisure 
and recreation official. The lei- 


AJexander Stadium is the 
home of the Birrhfl^d Harri- 
ers, an athletics dub that has 

turned out many arh1<-w«t of 

national standing. Under the 
Olympics bid, Birmingham's 
borne of athletics will become a 
25,000-spectator hockey arena. 
Artificial curf will be put down 
in the center of tire and a 
smaller arena will also be set up 
for qualifying matches. " 

But an important side effect 
of tire Olympics bid, whether 
or not it succeeds, will be tire 
construction of the £18 million 
national indoor arena, near the 
new convention center in the 
heart of the dty. 

There are already 60 such 
arenas in Europe, and hrmdrerk 
in the United Scares, but it will 
be tire first purpose-built in- 
door sports arena in Britain. 

Ic is now in its drtaH eA de- 
sign stage and will be commis- 
sioned by 1990. The arena has 
the backing of the British 
Sports Council as a national 


base. Its main feature will be a 
hydraulic athletics trade which 
means the layout can be 
changed within four mjn n fwg to 
suit any event. 

The hydraulic track will 
make ic tire advanced in- 
door athletics crack in Britain. 

The indoor arena is typical 
of tire planning fhar h«c gone 
into Birmingham ’*; bid for the 

Olympic games. The capital 
program far new Ireiildings wall 
be quite small and what is to be 
built already h*, ocher planned 
uses. There will be no white 
if the Olympic bid 


elephants 

faile 


Typical of this policy is tire 
proposed Olympic swimming 
center at Saltiey. It is designed 
as a 50-by-25-merer main pool 
with a full Olympic standard 
diving pool which can be con- 
verted into a communit y leisure 
facility. A new swimming pool 

is needed in Birmingham - rri/W 

pools need replacing. 

Munn in hi< presen- 

tations of tire city’s Olympics 
bid that if tire Olympic move- 
ment is going to mm hpA 
towards the athletes, then Bir- 
mingham is already going chat 

— Alan Travis 


sure program is now an impor- 
tant part of tire Council’s social 
policy of decentralizing all its 


main services. 


It has helped to foster 
schemes such as the "Wheels” 
Project which involved inner 
dty youngsters in sport and led 
to built-in guarantees that 
many of the Olympic facilities 
will be turned over to oocnmu- 


He points to the sharp rise 
in unemployment and the rec- 
ognition that for many, life is 
no longer going out at 7 am. to 
work on the shop floor for 
eight hours. "There were jobs 
in Birmingham until 1980. 
Here, we had a post-industrial 
society almost overnight,” he 
says. 


rnty use. 

Sports are developed at all 
levels. The Birmingham Ath- 
letic Institute has played a lay 
role in developing coaching 
programs foe many different 
disciplines. It is such facilities 
chat have helped athletes such 
as Phil Brown from Erdington 
become an Ofympic me d all ist 
in Los Angeles. 

Indoor arena. The Alexan- 
der Stadium at Perry Barr, 
where Brown regularly runs, 
has already become established 
as a major international sporc- 



AS THE city of Birmingham 
puts die fi nishing touches to its 
campaign to bong tire Olym- 
pics to Britain, college lecturer 
Frauds Bums, a native of th at 

dty, spends much of his spare 

time at his borne, Kisgswin- 
fired, just a few miles from tire 
pr o j ected sice of tire Olympic 
Village, planning next year’s 
Olympics. With a total budget 
amounting to a little over 
£3,000, as opposed to the £800 
million Denis Howell and his 
team have in mind, Burns’s 
Cotswold Olympicks are in a 
different league from tire zeal 
tiling but they spring from tire 
same source, and are quoted 
approvingly by the glossy liter- 
ature Birmingham Ha<; laid be- 
fore tire International Olympic 
Committee (IOC). 

Bums is to Robert Dover’s 
Cotswold Olympicks (to give 
than their full name) whar 
Baron Pierre de Goubertin was 
to the Ancicnr Olympics. In 
the 1960s, Bams helped revive 
tire games which were first 
started in 1612 by Robert Do- 
ver; a lawyer with courtly con- 
nections: According to Bums, 
Dover believed in "tire individ- 
ual incentive which healthy 
outdoor activities and friendly 
competitiveness evoked in 
young people. Above all, be 
wanted people to enjoy life."* 
This lea to him instituting a 
program of rustic entertain- 
ments and sports on a hill 
above the picturesque Cots- 
wofd wool town of Chipping 
Campden, 30-odd mflrc south 

of Birmingham 

How much Dover knew 
about tire Ancient Olympics Is 
not dear; bat in Amalia Du- 
bregaa, a book of poems pub- 
lished in 1636 to rdAr me die 
Games, tire word Olympick is 
first applied to tire event, and 
one of Dover’s poems notes 
that tire dor? in ^ of fwylr civili- 
zation coincided with tire aban- 
donment of "sports and play- 
ers.” 


program consisted of trials of 
strength, backsword play, shin- 
kicking and quirting (fire men 
and women — and sometimes 
fire valuable prizes such as 2 
smock or even a purse of gold). 
Away from tire arena on tire 
hill, there were other entertain- 
ments such as "dwik-flonking” 
(grinning competitions), and 
plenty of rowdy beer swilling 
among crowds of up to 30, (XXX 
In another parallel to tire origi- 
nal Olympics, this led to the 
second suspension of the 
Games in 1851. 


:* ox ^c nattmn 


The Games were revived for 
the Festival of Britain in 1951 
and have been held May 
since 1963 under the auspices of 
Robert Dover’s Gaines Society. 
The modem event starts with 


~7ZZ* rm ' na0lm t*^ 

vusthenun ’ andhon ourd 

the victor... 

w ^ inxri ^^a 




races in tire village s t r ee t fire 
m. foil 


local children, followed by 
main events on the hill which 
now beats Dover’s name. Sever- 
al thousand spectators (includ- 
ing, this year, Mary Gkn Haig, 
a British member of the IOC) 
witness events which indude 
"The Champion of the HUT* - a 
rustic pentathlon consisting of 
runnings potting die weight, 
throwing the sledge hammer, 
the standing leap and Cotswold 
wrestling. 

Local pubs, youth dubs and 
young fanners’ groups com p ete 
in die tug-of-war arid in "toss- 
ing the hay sheaf” and there is a 
cross-country "marathon” of 
four-and-a-hit m3w 


man. 


sports 




Dover's Games were halted 
by the Gvil War in 1642, but 
were revived after his death ten 
years later and ranrlnwd into 
19ch century. By this time the 


It was in ritfa ha- event tiw 
I became an "Olympick” cham- 
pion a few years bade. I was 
within sight of the finish when 
I was scraped at the gate into 
the field by a lady who politely 
asked for my 50p entrance fee. I 
explained my mission and was 
allowed through, reflecting 
that runners probably didn’t 
have this trouble after 26 miles 
in the Los Angdes Olympic 
M a rath on. Bur I was consoled 
by my handsome Robert Dover 
medal and by my possession, 
fire a year; of a trophy donated 
by tire Chipping Camp A-n 
Mothers Gnb. 


(the IOC presumably turns a 
blind eye in these permissive 
times) but Francis R»mf is 
pleased to repacr thzr other 
competitors prefer "shields, 
cups, trophies, spoons and med- 
als’.” So true flmarwiriww docs 
live on in this charming corner 
of England. 

— Andy EtcheBs 


“The tug of war" an old 
Engtish trial of manly 
strength. 


1 Quoted in his 


tuald. A History gf Robert Dover's 


Cots- 


Thc winners af the kids’ 
sneer aces get small cash prizes 


Obtmpfck Gama, price £1.50 from 
the author at il Ridge Rd, 
Kingsurmford, West Midt, DY6 
9 RE. 


Andy Bchdk is the Editor of Run- 
ning magazine, London. 



* Man of Sport — Man of Peace 9 


Next week in Laosannethe British Olympic 
As sociati on, together with the City of. 
Bi rmingham, wfll be making a joint . 
presentation to the IOC of a bronze 
sculpture erf Nobel peace prize winner and 
fellow Olympian PMKp Noel-Baker, on the 

fnnrik kL, J U. a • » 


the man and las ideals. 


PhS Brown — Olympic medaSst hr the 400aneter relay— on track 
at Birmingham's Alexander StatSum. 



— *w 

Next stop the Olympics! 
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ONE OF Britain’s ropy signifi- 
cant Con firming m nt r i h nrirtnc 
to the Olympic movement was 
ma de by Philip Nod-Baker. 

He compered in the 1500- 
me t e r ran in tire Olympic 
Games of 1920 at Antwerp, at 
28, and after a lifetime’s dedica- 


tion to tire Ofympic cause — a 
speaker sixty jeans later at tire 
Ofympic Congress — died in 
Baden Baden, at 91- 
la 1907, the 17-year-old Bak- 
er spent a year at Havctfired 
College, near Philadelphia, 
where he tan in the national 


Olympic Language 


THE BRITISH Ofympic Asso- 
ciation and the BBC are mak- 
ing a significant contribution 
towards understanding the 
Olympic Games through Ian- 




BBC English courses, 
broadcast throughout the 
world, have added a section go 
teach Ofympic English is sev- 
eral languages, including Kore- 
an, to help those working on 

the Gams in Seoul in 1968. 

The course; made up of a 
booklet and three 60-miruzte 
tapes, is devised in part by Dr. 
Don Anthony, a member of the 


British Ofympic Association, 
and has the a pp ro v al of the 
IOC . 

The course covers the histo- 
sy and organization of the 
Ofympic Games and the Olym- 
pic movement, die people in- 
volved, roles and records and 
sections on many of dreOfym- 


txrarse is not only in- 
tended fire those involved in tire 
oqpoizadoa of tire Games, but 
to help radio and TV commen- 
ts**®, the competitors and 
spe ct ators, and fire easy sdf- 
’ use. : 


collegiate mile in tire e xcellen t 
time; fire char period, of 4 mins. 
23 secs. 

During his years at Cam- 
bridge he was never defeated on 
the track, winning a total of 42 
races ova a period of three 
years. He was elected President 
of C a mbri d g e University Ath- 
letics dub for two years in a 
row, an honor not achieved be- 
fore or since. 

He was an important influ- 
ence behind tire establishment 
of the marches between Oxford 
and C a mbri dge and Harvard 
and Yak, fixtures which main- 
tained an internationally signif- 
icant position for many years. 

A silver medalist in the 
Games of 1920, he was al <n 
captain of the British iwm 
Doting a distinguished politi- 
cal carter he was, in 1948, Min- 
ister of State responsible for 
Government in ma n r r y relat- 
ing to the Olympic Games in 
London in that year. In 1952 he 
was commandant of the British 
ream in Helsinki. At an Ofym- 
pic Congress in Baden Baden, 
more than 1000 delegates gave 
him a standing ovation when 
he called fire the IOC to tn^ 
"sport for all” a reality. 


Philip Nod-Baia (he cods 

iis wife's name on marriage) 


Wirwick Castle 


lie finest mediaeval castfc in E^and [S 
Baddog Btrmiogbam’s bid for 
Ael992QympicGTOSw 




The UK leading recreation and 
leisure service providing for the needs 
of over l million people. 

Department of Recreation 
and Community Services 

Tel: 021-235 3022 


his 

was awarded the Nobel 
prize fire his campaign on 1 
mcmcnt in 1939- His work in 
die League of Nations, his ef- 
fects to establish the United 
Nations and the specialized 
agencies following the second 
wodd war, his cae c a at London 
University as Professor of Inter- 


national Relations — all caught 
him the value of allowing facts 
to speak fire themselves. 

His first association with the 
Olympic Games was in Stock- 
holm in 1912. They "lit a fire in 
my heart,” he said He saw his 
service to international sport as 
"the most noble” of all his 
global work. 

His memory is commemo- 
rated in many ways, one of 
which is the Noel-Bakcr lecture 
given annually at Loughbor- 
ough University, where he re- 
ceived Britain's first honorary 
doctocate fire servios to sport 
in 1900. . 

The most recent lecture of 
the series was given by Denis 
HowdI, president of Birming- 
ham’s Olympic hid, and a dose 
ministerial colleague of Nod- 
Baker throughout his political 
career. 

The latest project dedicated 
to tire life and itfe-re of rhi« 
Olympian and peace makw is 
the presentation, of a bronze 
sculpture to the IOC A relief 
will show the bead of Nod- 
Baker, with motifs rep resenting 
athletics and peace and the 
words " man of sport — man of 
peace.** The p res e ntati on is 
made jointly by the British 
Olympic Association and the 
Gfy of Birmingham on the 
fourth anniversary of his 
The sculptor is Ian Walters, a 
Bumiagharn-bom artist. 

— Ur. Don Anthony 


Dr- Anthony is a Fallow of the 

Institute of Education, Universi- 
ty of London. 
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The Goal: Give Ihe Games Back 

e n, 0 Kntmngiiam is coafirtait it can make tite Games pay, but still 

■ 3S[ avoid the razzamatazz of the Los Angeles Games. 

Hie dty pleas to give the Gaines back to the atfdetes 
by providing most of the facilities on one Olympian site 
in aBritish-styte Olympics. 
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THE OLD and hallowed dic- 
tum that war is the greatest 
game of all is not much quoted 
in Bfrmmgh am these days.' 
There they believe the Olympic 
Games are greater. Did nor the 
ancient Greeks actually sus- 
pend hostilities to ram their 
undivided attention to the 
mote serious business of run- 
ning, jumping and boxing? 

. Most modem Olympic ath- 
letes would find such priorities 
entirely appropriate. When one 
has trained for years, climbed 
selection's greasy , pale and, in 
the .case of British co m pet i tors, 
teemed the good news letter 
signed "Philip” (the Duke of 
Edinburgh is president of the 
British Amateur Athletic 
Board) one feeb that little else 
matters, life becomes sublime- 
ly nnmmplirarrd 

Wherever the Olympic 
Games are held, the athlete’s 
tastes are predictably simple. 
He, or she, tikes the best of 
everything and prefers some- 
body dsc to hare the trouble 
and e xp ense of providing it. 
Exotic venues are fine, but one 
can stop off at those on the way 
home 


At the Games it’s the facili- 
ties and the food that matter 
and here, in what Is called 'the 
big heart of England,’ they have 
it all plotted and choreo- 
graphed down to the last punc- 
tilio. 

Frank Dick, the British di- 
rector of coaching, nwA; sever- 
al trips to California before the 
Los Angeles Games, to inspect 
the arr an ge ment s. He is a stick- 
kr for whatever it takes to look 
after his team. He made sure 
that the supply of seven-foot 
beds kf huge was ade- 

quate, and that the stock of 
good recent videos was plenti- 
ful Ac thb stage m hb forward 
drinking, Dick is obviously 
(along a closer look at plans foe 
the 1968 Olympic trip to SeouL 

Best for athletes. But 
even six years ahead he is pre- 
pared to apeak up and be 
quoted in EKVOC pf Birming - 
ham "The whole ooccept is 
ce ntered on what is best for the 
athlete," he and. "The Olym- 
pic family can come to Bir- 
mingham *nd be most con- 
tent.” This unequivocal 
dedatarion of frith it not mere 
promotion, for Pick is difficult 


to please. He already has plans 
m house the British team for 
Seoul ax a holding camp outside 
Tokyo, making die 400-mile 
flight to South Korea a few 
days before their events. Dicks 
only problem in Birmingham, 
be said, will be to motivate our 
own competitors without the 
grimnhM of a trip abroad. For 
visiting teams just one doubt 
tfwwi'mi — England's w >h « . 

While claiming no magic 
control over the weather, the 
dty can boast the considerable 
daut of Denis Howell, a man 
whose sore hand on the reins of 
its Olympic bid has eased Bir- 
mingham into the position of 
fmnr unmet, a man whose en- 
vironmental wadf mrw l Is t-r- 
empkry. 

When Harold Wilson desig- 
nated him Minister for 
Drought, the heavens opened 
for business. This was no real 
test of administrative stamina, 
but those with long enough 
memories tzusred him. If How- 
ell d eser v e d no credit for mak- 
ing rain, was he noc the axm- 
aUarwbo had created Britain's 
first smoke-free zone 90 years 
before? 
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The world’s athletes have 
good reason to trust Howell 
cool When the British Olympic 
Association voted to put for- 
ward Birmingham as Britain’s 
contender for die 1992 Olym- 
pics — the scoring was Bir- 
mingham 25, Manchester 5, 

Loudo n 2 — — the fnrmer mini* , 
ter foe sports, Howell, said; 


Above; the statues of Prince 


"We want to hand the Games 

back tO ri** artilfflp ! SO rhar 
they have freedom of move- 
ment within the village and the 
ability easily to watch each oth- 
er’s sports.” 

The proposed layout for the 
athlete's village at Birmingham 
proves that this was no empty 
promise. Some 3,000 mini vil- 
las, capable of being reallocated 
elsewhere after the Games, will 
be erected in the immediate 
vicinity of the main wadmm 
Each team will, in fact, have its 
own group of villas, making it 
sdf-containedL 


Proximity to the arena is an 
important plus for the competi- 
tors, because it climinairs ag- 
gravating transport problems. 1 
cm tvnwm h w the tedious and 
exhausting process of being 
bussed from the Olympic vil- 
lage ac Melbourne in 1956 to 
the assembly point outride die 
stadium, there to wilt in torrid 
heat for bouts before die Open- 
ing Ceremony. For this reason 
alone, co m pe ti t or s would be 
happier at Birmingham chan 
almost anywhere else 

They will be happy too 
about die chance to watch och- 
er sports. This will be provided 
by fhr nrpniifrt Setting g rid e 
seven per cent of available tick- 
ets for their use. 

It is coo soon to say exactly 
what will be on the menu 
served up by the Olympic cater- 
ing service, but chose responsi- 
ble are fully aware that gold- 
medal appetites are voracious. 
It is no secr e t that at past 

f^anvg, warn managwf fr nm 

less-pampered cultures have 
found ic necessary to stand by at 
self-service counters and do 
same discreet off-loading. Bir- 
mingham will have the calo- 
ries. All the athlete will need is 
to bring his coach along to 
stand 24-hour watch. 

— Peter Hildreth 

Peter Hildreth, a former Olym- 
pic hurdler, is the athletics cor- 
respondent for The Sunday 
Telegraph. 
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Coach Park 





Indoor Sports 


Sadly, in the modem world, security has become of paramount 
1 importance in the organization of the Olympic Gaines — and it b in 
this sensitive area that Birmingham demonstr a t e s a decisive 
advantage aver some of the other candidate cities. The plan for the 

1992 Birmingham Games calls for a relatively small number of 
sites, centered mdnty at the setf-comrined Birmingham Olympic 
Complex at the National Exhibition Center (which adjoins 
Birmingham International Airport and railway station). It is effectively 
a green field 'bland 1 site, with the unique advantage of specifically 
designed security. 


The Olympic Academy 


THE GREEKS treasure their 
Olympic roots and the contri- 
bution they make to the move- 
ment. When the fust celebra- 
tion of the modem games was 
completed in 1896, Baron de 
Cbubertin sought to rum aside 
their offer to provide a perma- 
nent home for the games, far he 
saw that the movement would 
thrive best if it was celebrated 
around the wodd. 

But the O r^lr* still % 
vivid contribution to the Olym- 
pic movement. Every few years, 
the flame begins its journey to 
the games at Olympia. 

Perhaps mote significant is 
the International Olympic 
Academy at rite sice of the an- 
cient Games. Since I960, it has 
been host to annual gatherings 
of young people from all over 
the wodd, brought together be- 
cause of their interest in the 
Olympic movement. Two 
weeks of lectures, discussions, 
sports (and perhaps a little ret- 
Sina) have fired imaginariaire 
or frustrated some, about the 
Olympic movement. 

The first Englishman co lec- 
ture at the Academy was Albert 
Davis Mnnrow, formerly direc- 
tor of physical education at Bir- 
mingham University, who 
opened the official inaugural 
session on June 18, 1961, with a 
talk on British sports training. 


The academy now is a re- 
markable "calking shop" 
which, some feel, might be bet- 
ter used In the bands of the 
Greeks, it has remained a large- 
ly philosophical exercise in 
which the recorded debates of- 
ten end 'up on the shelf des- 
tined, perhaps, as a reference 
work for some future student. 
In that, they are valuable, but 
the contribution to modem 
Olympic problems might be 
greater. The students are nomi- 
nated by their national Olym- 
pic committees and lecturers 
drawn from all over the world 
The subjects are too often non- 
con trovers! aL Rarely is contro- 
versy touched upon until, in 
the discussion groups, the stu- 
dents tty to pull their elders 
into rite 1980s and touch on 
realities of the East- West prob- 
lem. 

The recent death of Prof. 
Nikolaas Nissiods, the presi- 
dent erf the Board of Trustees of 
the IOA, who was also a mem- 
ber of the IOC is a sad loss to 
Greece’s Olympic dements. He 
provided the academic and 
philosophical view in die de- 
bates, both within the IOC and 
outside it — where commer- 
cialism and politics tended to 
dilute the purpose and origins 
of the movement. 

— John Rodda 


Bordesley Green’s ‘ Wheels’ 

Up near the city’s football ground, 30 acres of derelict dty wasteland hare been landscaped 
and transformed into a wheeled adventiHe paifc. Bordesley Great’s rnbbisb damp is 
track forBMX racing meetings, and an outlet for Birmingham yontfa. 


Olympic Stress 


AT THE heart of Bordedcy 
Green, one of the city's increas- 
ingly rifflql a fr inner snbattvt, 
lies a 100-year-old rubbish 
dump that is being transformed 
into a park of the future. 

The 30-acre dump was, until 
six years ago, an old clay pit 
filled with Wodd War H rub- 
ble; trade waste and dead rats. Ic 
was so full of decaying matter, 
thar in the summer months 
methane would ignite, causing 


the entire pit to smoulder for 
weds on aid. 

But after Bernard Mouzer, 
Birmingham’s assistant chief 
pmfray inn n ffin-f , tyga" *** rnn - 
sider ways to reduce die new 
H»gh« in car thefts, vandalism 
and youth crime in I960, Bor- 
desley Green became a means 
to persuade the unemployed 
school leavers to turn their 
mjnrif from crime m legal ad- 
venture. 

Birmingham has many 







trimmed lawns and flower beds 
hold few thrills fear a sixteen- 
year-old who feds be has al- 
ready taken early retirement. 

Mouzer’s idea was to create a 


seers could noc only let off 
steam but could also discover 
new challenges in anything to 
do with wheels, from bicycles, 
skateboards and roller skates to 
x, go-carts and banger-car racing. 

The result is the ’Wheels’ 
Project, with nine separate "ac- 
tion trax,” six of. which are be- 
ing built tO int w» < ri nnal Stan- 
dard, which can cope with 20 
dif feren t sports. 

Joe McLaughlin, the 
"Wheels” coaunetdal manag- 
er, says the primary aim of the 
wheeled park is to "provide 


young people, particularly the 
disadvantaged, with excite- 
ment, enjoyment, self-expres- 
sion and industry to beat Dore- 
dom, frustration, vandalism 
and crime. Young people 
come first and our slogan Urns- 
nates that,” M e Laugblin sa ys . 

In practice, it means nine 
trarla hnilr in 40 fl fTP S of Carth- 
weeks, ramw iwt rirvW rr prlty 
and w mjp w w hnilr OUT of mil - 
lions of discarded car rirpy. Oh 
offer is sp eedwa y rating, stock- 
car ra ring , banger-car rating 

roller gkaring ^ karting , mnrrv 

aoss, toller hockey, skateboard- 
ing and BMY Cycling 

two codes, freestyle and rating. 

On many days this w^ i rw r, 
more than 500 youngsters came 
to 'Wheels.’ Over 400 groups 
from schools, youth clubs, 
scout groups and even social 
services and probation officers 

rharmri their clients’ ' 
infn IniMing hiliw and rant. 

The biggest attractions are 
the speedway and the banger- 
car rating which draw crowds 
of be tw e en 1,000 and 2,000 on 
wee ken d evenings. "Why nick 
a cu; when lot a few quid you 
can make use of one of our 
hanger cars on one of the best 
trades in Europe, within the 
law?” Mclangfrlm asks. 

For younger children, the at- 
trarr f n n is p rimarily (he BMX 
bikes which can be hired, with 
a helmet, for only a few pennies 
a day. But they are intensely 
competitive. The first BMX 

ffarlr h nflf rn iwh' bmI stan- 
dard and was quickly followed 
by a European BMX track, one 
of only two in Britain to be 

hnilr to international aanriarrif , 

The Euro-BMX track was 
used to stage the 1983 and 1964 
European Championships. Re- 
cent competitions have attract- 
ed up to 1^000 entries. For 
some, ic has led to trips to 
Europe and even America 2 nd 
Japan. 
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It Code a couple of years for 
Mouzer to win approval from 
officialdom and for woek to 
start on transforming the 
dump. 
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In 1981, a mnall team of 

uncmjAjycd people was set up 
with money from the govern- 
ment's Manpower -Services 
Commission. Chris Lawthez, an 
unemployed earwodtet, became 
the manager. Give Tange, an 
ufKmploycd graphic design e r, 
became the personnel manager: 
Mohammed Zafiqua, an unem- 
ployed civil engineer with ex- 
perience in labor-intensive pro- 
jects in Pakistan, was 
responsible for laying out the 
site and designing all the 


Give Tongc recruited 1,000 
long-term unemployed people 
over three years. They were tak- 
en off the scrap heap fo build a 


The manpower commission 
is. only able to give one-year 
contracts- This meant that ev- 
eryone, outside the small core 
team, had to be replaced every 
12mrmihs. The result was thar 


At- a m om of a rubbish dump. 

Now there are about 100 
MSG-fonded workers. There is 
also a growing number of core 
jobs, about a dozen of which 
are permanent. The original 
role of the probation service is 
diminishing and a company 
and a daritable crust is bong 
set up as rite project begins to 

b eepror firmly established. 

The banger and sp e ed wa y 
rating are now providing an 
income and a sponsor has been 
found whose advertisements 
adorn the rite alongside the 

main Birmingham to Loodon 

tail-line. — Abn Travis 


FROM READING books and 
newspapers, one would think 
the hardest part of winning an 
Olympic medal is what actually 
roes on in the final on the big 


Of course; the champion has 
to get ic right then. He must 
produce the result when it real- 
ty counts. But that is only the 
finishing touch to a gr uelin g, 
often tedious process which 
seems half a lifetime to a young 
man or woman. Some argue 
rfra r fhf lgng road to the Olym- 
pic arena is tougher than the 
compet i tion one finds there. 
From die day the young a thlete 
conce i ve s an ambition to excel, 
it gets progressively more diffi- 
cult and demanding to pursue 
that ambition. Getting fit 
eno u gh to am a place in the 
competitions which will even- 
tually lead to selection is a 
lifestyle fraught with all kinds 
of straggle and st r ess. 

As die primary objective of 
selection is subject to the addi- 
tional requirement of a qualify- 
ing standard which is revised 
from one Olympics to the next, 
the hard-pressed aspirant for 
Olympic honors cannot possi- 
bly calculate the mounting cost 
in effort and sacrifice. 

I can well rememb er when 
the qualifying standards were 
first intxodnaexl foe the I960 
Otymplc games. The timings 

rfifn were miirh mm'm than 

today. But for me, making my 
plans during the pervious win- 
ter hex the attempt to win my 
child Olympic ringlet, the new 

hazard certainly nwA* life no 
easier. I had to dock a mark for 
(he 110 merer: hurdles Only a 
tenth of a second slower than 
my lifetime best, and produce it 
at an earl icr -t han -n annal stage 
in die season (to come within 
the qualifying period). I man- 
aged it (and more than once, 
just co make sure) but it took 
my best form of the season to 
doit. 

In my case, getting to die 
Olympics was certainty harder 
work than anything that hap- 
pened in Rome. I was eliminat- 
ed in the second round. Whar 
should have been the big day 
was foe me an anti-dimax and 
so, I would guess, it is foe a 
good many Olympic athletes. 


Much has been said about 
the mental pressure of tbebig 
occasion. Harold Macmillan, a 
former Conservative prime 
minister, once said that when 
be was on his feet at Question 
Time in the House of Com- 
mons, he felt as men do before 
a race oc a battle. 

Grady die son of tension 
we feel, 2 nd indeed must have 
within us, when we are about 
to give out best in something 
char realty w M wm, is funda- 
mental to any human achieve- 
ment. That tension is always 
there, but with experience we 
learn to control and use it, not 
to be over awed by it 

I was always nervous before 
a race, but my Olympic starts 
were never as terrifying as some 
of those catty international ap- 
pearances when I was so scared 
I was almost prepared co prom- 
ise myself I would never go out 
there in front of a crowd. 

For the real superstars of 
sport, who arrive at the Olym- 
pics Graying a nation’s hopes 
and expectations almost literal- 
ly on their backs, it must be a 
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different ball game. For them, 
anything short of a gold medal 
is failure. They know what it 
will be like when they get 
home and friends and neigh- 
bors ask that frightful, exasper- 
ating question: "What hap- 
pened, old chap?” as though 
the press and the media hadn't 
already been over it all at ago- 
airing length. For those at the 
cop of the tree, defeat can be 
almost as big a story as victory. 

The stress factor in big-time 
atbkrics follows the hapless 
would-be medalist all the way 
from obscurity to feme and 


back again. It was in 15)79 1 first 
used the word "genius” in a 
re port from Malmo, Sweden 
about Sebastian Coe. A week 
l at er, he hrokc the wodd record 
for the first rime and was 
launched on a career at the 
summit which, as I write, is 
still flourishing - 

But only this year, after vi- 
cissitudes which would have 
driv e n a lesser man into retiro 
ment long ago, has he finally 
succeede d in purging the ca- 
nard which has plagued him all 
those years. 

This was taken care of when 
he won the European 800 me- 
ters ride in Stuttgart. At last bis 
critics were silenced. Foe it had 
become a c li che of the Coe 
story that the world record 
holder for 800 meters was ap- 
parently incapable of winning a 
major tide ac that distance. As a 
debit set against the two Olym- 
pic gold medals foe 1^500 me- 
ters and the nine wodd records 
at various distances, it seemed 
insignificant. But it was always 
there, a drag on his self-esteem 
and an extra encumbrance on 
top of the workload of training 
and competition. 

This is one of the hardships 
which the world-class athlete 
learns to live with, along with a 
new generation of injuries, in- 
cluding stress fractures and 
compartment syndrome. 

Only the athlete and his 
coach can handle the incidental 
problems which feme begets. 
The medical ones require pro- 
fessional advice, and there is a 
growing body of technical ex- 
pertise being harnessed to the 
task of prevention rather than 
cure. 

In Birmingbflm | die Gwiref 
for Sports Television is doing 
valuable work with its Gonuol- 
lable Environment for Trade 
Athletics. Among other things, 
this will provide useful infor- 
mation about impact stress sus- 
tained by runners on synthetic 
tracks, which is thought to be a 
major cause of injuries. 

As sdenriSc breakthroughs 
come to the aid rtf the athlete, 
striving to push back the limits 
of physical achievement, we 
may hope that some stress 
problems will be alleviated. But 
others will surety appear. The 
rood to the Olympic arena is 
not going co get any shorter or 
easier. —Peter Hfldrelh 
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THE ADVERTISING copy- 
writer who headlined his travel 
ad with the wads "Getting 
there is half the fun" was only 
half-right in describing a lei- 
surely canal cruise through the 
rolling English countryside to 
and through Bir m i n gham, 

Cruising from Stoke, in the 
Potteries, to a berth in Bir- 
mingham's city center, fol- 
lowed by an onward trip to 
Stratford in the heart of Shake- 
speare country at an unhurried 
four knots, is ALL the fun. 

It’s a week-long exercise in 
total relaxation, combined with 
an ongoing history lesson and a 
gaze back at the early crafts and 
industries which made Britain 
great, all liberally lubricated by 
periodic intakes of the local ale. 

While cruising to and 
through Birmingham, there's 
the chance co drop a fishin g 
line off the seem, feed swans 
paddling alongside, watch her- 
ons in graceful flight and 
glimpse a sudden flash of bril- 
liant blue as a kingfisher jets 
past. At night one can moor in 
tiny hamlets which have hardly 
changed since the days of Wil- 
liam the Cbnqueror. 

' The traditional craft that ply 
these canals are gaily painted 
narrowboars, specially designed 
to cruise the narrow waterways. 
Canal locks ate easily mastered 


by two people and the boot is a 
self-contained floating hone. 
There are cabins forward of the 

filler — which provide plenty 
of privacy. There's a modem 
toilet/' shower, a well-equipped 
galley with refrigerator, stove, 
sink with hoc and cold water — 
and a full kitchen inventory. 
Atop the cabin passengers can 
sunbath and there’s even room 
to stow a couple of bicycles for 
excursions into the countryside. 

The starting poet, Stoke-on- 
Trent, was in the beginning six 
pottery towns. (Author Arnold 
Bennert labeled them "Five 
Towns” in his novels because 
he never could get on with an 
aunt who lived in Fenton, re- 
fused to recognize its existence, 
and never mentioned it in his 
books.) 

For provisions, the local 
crumbly Cheshire cheese is su- 
perb, but leave some time to 
visit the city’s Spitfire museum, 
dedicated to the memory of RJ. 
Mitchell, the Stoke-bom de- 
signer who perfected this fam- 
ous fighter plane. 

At Bridge 104 on the Trent 
& Mersey Canal you can actual- 
ly moor on the doorstep of the 
Wedjgewood Museum and fac- 
tory, where there’s a beautifully 
hung collection of paintings by 
Reynolds, Stubbs, Komney and 
Sargent, backdrops to an amaz- 
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Rattle — Making Music From Birmingham 


SIMON RATTLE became 

principal conductor and artistic 
adviser of the Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra six years 
ago. * I had the crazy idea,” be 
says, "char one could build die 
kind of orchestra and the kind 
of audience which is largely 
missing in England — with 
great intelligence and discern- 
ment, willing to listen to many 
differ e n t kinds of music in jux- 
taposition, and to explore con- 
temporary music" 

Now chat crazy idea has 
largely been realized. So well 
has it been realized char the 
orchestra can hardly satisfy the 
demand it has created. Sold out 
virtually all die time, die con- 
certs consistently feature music 
which would be unpalatable 
even co London audiences. 
"We have to water down our 
program's for London,” he says 
with a grin. 

Rattle was 19 when he won 
first prize in the John Player 
International Conductor's 
Competition. Now only in his 
eady *308, his slight, boyish 
figure and unruly mop of hair 
have become fa m il i ar to con- 
cert-goers throughout Europe 
and the United States, but he 
has resolutely declined offers of 
phim conducting jobs in favor 


of staying, for the next few 
years at any rate, in Birming- 
ham 

He likes the working condi- 
tions, Che fact that he can have 
plenty of rehearsal time — 
something which is often im- 
possible in America, for in- 
stance, where it is feequendy 
skimped in order co cut costs. 
A lso, the CBSO players arc un- 
der contract (in contrast co the 
freelance system operating in 
London) which gives greater 
continuity. 

Rattle has a house in Lon- 
don, but be and his wife (die 
American singer Elise Ross) 
and small son Sacha also have 
an apartment in Birmingham 
where they spend about half 
cbe year — "catsuniy as much 
time as I spend anywhere else,” 
as he puts it. He enjoys stints of 
guest conducting, and the or- 
chestra is making an increasing 
number of overseas tours, in- 
cluding a major three- we ek , 17- 
concert appearance in the Unit- 
ed Stares in the spring of 1988. 
Next year the orchestra will 
visit Europe and Japan, where 
"they are as hungry for West- 
ern music as I am for Japanese 
food!” 

1 But his heart is in Birming- 
ham, and watching a rehearsal 


of Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony 
(for a Promenade Concert in 
London the next day) die rea- 
sons for this affection are easily 
perceptible. Rank is a world 
away from the grand m aestro, 
Toscanini style of autocratic 
conducting, while remaining 
totally in command. He is re- 
laxed, unhurried and good-hu- 
mored thronghonr, ready to dis- 
cuss with die players points of 
i n te rpretati on as well as tech- 
nique. "Goodness, yes! They 
must play — it’s die hardest 
dung for any conductor to give 
enough freedom. It’s part of the 
pleasure to see music one 
knows so well, refracted 
through the various players. 
And of course, I know diem all 
so well There’s a lot left un- 
said. I know what I can trust 
them to do, and we oust each 
other. I want it to be as much 
like chamber music, really, as ic 
can be with an orchestra ninety 


Ed Smith, the orchestra’s 
managing director, who h as 
known and worked with Rattle 
since both were youngsters in 
Liverpool, concurs. "There’s an 
extraordinary relationship of 
trust b et ween him and the play- 
ers. I’ve never seen such a dose 
interaction bet w ee n conductor 


and orchestra, and it's undoubt- 
edly one of die chief factors of 
thdr success". 

A series of recordings has 
been greet ed with die almost 
universal plaudits received by 
the concert s , so that it will be a 
relief to Smith and his team 
when a new concert hall searing 
2J200 opens in 1989, as part or 
Birmingham's new conference 
center. C urre n t ly die orchestra 
plays to its capacity audiences 
in the 1,750 sear Town Hall, a 
majestic Victorian building 
where Mendelssohn, Grieg and 
Sibelius were among many 
famous composers to conduct 
their own music at the dry’s 
famous Triennial Music Festi- 
vals. 

Working together. The 
new hall will be the first built 
in this country where the 
acoustics are paramount. "Ev- 
erything dse will be subordi- 
nated co that,” Smith said. It is 
designed by the New Yack firm 
of acoustic specialists Artec, 
whose president, Russell John- 
son, is responsible for many 
auditoriums in North America. 
The appreciation of its orches- 
tra which this implies on the 
part of the dty council (who 
are also its principal financial 
sponsor) js reciprocated by Rar- 


de. He noses tfaar despite politi- 
cal differences, "they all. work 
together for the good of the 
dty, and I bless them for that”. 

This summer Rattle cun- 
ducted "Porgy and Bar" at 
Gfyndebootnc in its first stage 
performance in England, "A 
really great experience , " he 
said. Now, as he plunges into 
work on the current season of 
concerts in Birmingham and 
overseas,' be can begin to look 
forward to a sabbatical year just 
after the hectic American tour. 

In his last sabbatical, he left 
the musical wodd and went to 
Sc. Anne's College in Oxford to 
study English literature. "Joyce, 
Elliot, William Faulkner, 
Donne, MarvdL It was won- 
derful — one of the bear things 
I have ever done” Meanwhile, 
there is much to da "No artis- 
tic endeavour can stand srilL 
My aim here is co build whar 
would be indisputably the 
greatest orchestra in the coun- 
try, and I do believe they are 
gcang pretty well in that direc- 
tion". 

— FJfaabcfh Hennessy 


This section was produced 
by Caroline Walker. 


ing array of Wcdgcwood china 
and ceramics with documents 
and working implements dar- 
ing back to Josiah 
. Wedgcwood’s debut in 1759- 

Glass in the area has an even 

older tradition dun char of cbe 
pottery-makers, due to an in- 
flux of Huguenots — the "gen- 
tlemen glassmakers” from Nor- 
mandy and Lorraine, who 
settled here centuries ago. 
Their craftsmanship is en- 
shrined in museums like Broad- 
field House and at the Redland 
Gone, a 200-year-old furnace 
house where glass-blowers 
practice their art in frequent 

demonstrations. 

To see how die British lived 
when canals were the backbone 
of the national economy, tie up 
long enough to visit the Black 
Country museum, near Dudley. 
There, visitors can step back 
through a rimr? warp into an 
18ch century street, lined with 
general stores, a glass-cutter’s 
shop, a chain-maker's house, a 
Victorian photographer’s stu- 
dio, and, conf ro nting each oth- 
er, an 1837 Methodist Chapel 
and The Bottle and Glass — the 
local pub. 

Dudley Castle looms over 
Dudley a traditional market 
town, sire of battles and sieges 
since the time of the Domesday 
Book. Today it's part of the 
Dudley Zoo — surrounded by 
wild animals instead of maraud- 
ing armies. 

Birmingham really is ar cbe 
center of Britain’s waterway 
history. The r-analt -were once 
the transportation sinews 
which bound the industrial 
might of Britain together, a 
network which eventually was 
superseded by die railroad and 
the highway to bring raw mate- 
rials to factories and finished 
products to marlciML 

Today Birmingham is SO 
much a high-rise dty that even 
some of its oldest residents 
don't realize rhar the communi- 
ty is still criss-crossed by a net- 
work of raraJa, Aim for the 
Cambrian Wharf right by the 
dty centre-within easy walking 
diaan/y of the city’s famous 



museum and arc gallery with its 
superb collection of Old Mas- 
ters, and the bustling Railway 
Museum. 

Change our of jeans into 
something more formal for a 
night our at the Hippodrome, 
where there's likely to be a 
West End musical or an inter- 
national bailer. The Birming- 
ham Rep. Theater, one of the 
finest in the country, also offers 
first-class drama. And Aston 
Villa football dub plays not far 
away. 

The run on to Stratford me- 
anders lazily through some of 
the most beautiful countryside 
in Britain. Centuries of history 
range from Roman ruins co 
moated mansions, many of 
which are now protected and 
administered by the National 
Trust (the British organization 
entrusted with the preservation 


Arnold Bennett Country 


ARNOLD BENNETT left his 
native Potteries for London in 
1889, a couple of months before 
his twenty-second birthday. He 
continued to visit the area in- 
termittently while his parents 
were alive, bur be never lived 
there again. Those 22 years 
were enough for him robe able 
to rec reat e the 19th-century 
■provincial life of the region so 
vividly that his name is indeli- 
bly associated with it. His name 
is also interlinked with the 
'Kve Towns’ that feature in 13 
novels and two volumes of 
shore stories which are among 
the best; and best-known, of his 
80 or so works of fiction. 

There are in face six towns 
which form the 7-milc-loqg ur- 
ban sprawl, federated (most un- 
willingly) into Stoke-on-Trent 
in 1910; Bennett chose to ig- 
nore FcntOn, pnd immnavaliawd 
the others— Tunscall, Bu nri c m , 
Hanley, Stoke and Longton — 
as Turnhill, Bursley, Han- 
bridge, Knype and Longshaw. 

Al t houg h the majority of 
the bottle kilns, which formed 
such a feature of the towns in 


Bennett’s day, have now disap- 
peared, one can still get some- 
thing of an impression of the 
place as he knew It from Hart- 
shill on the A52 between Stoke 
and Newcastle, looking down 
as Bennett did an the "five 
contiguous towns_ united by a 
single winding thoroughfare, 
which have inundated the val- 
ley like a succession of a great 


Bennett didn’t flinch from 
the ugliness and meanness of 
the landscape at dse height of 
rise Industrial Revolution, writ- 
ing of die "horrible black ca- 
nals,” the pall ol smoke which 
overhung the towns, and the 
"acres erf mean and miserable 
brown architecture.” But he 
loved the parks, the odd little 
p at ch es of farmland and pasture 
which cropped up in the midst 
erf the townscapes, and the 

Trent; "the calm and character- 
istic stream of middle En- 
gland.” The opening chapters 
of his two most famous novels, 
The Old Wive? Tale and Clay- 
banger, both provide a wonder- 
ful panoramic description of 
the area, and all the Tivc 


Towns* books focus on the 
houses, shops, schools and pot- 
teries which Bennett knew so 
intimately and which form mi- 
nutely observed settings for the. 
human dramas he portrays, 
with such irony and detach- - 
ment, taking place within 
them. 

Bennett’s birthplace, in j 
Hope Street, Hanky, larer be- 
came the site of the Kve Towns _ 
Cafe, and after his death in 1931 
his ashes were interred in his 
mother’s grave in Buralem - 
Ce mete r y . The house at 198, ] 
Waterloo RtL, where the Ben- * 
next family lived 1 ram 2878 to 1 
1880, and which is so lovingly 
described in the Claybanger 
novels, was for some time a 
museum, but the Bennett 
memorabilia from it have now 
been moved to Hanley Muse-' 
urn. Hanley Library has a local 
studies section containing 
much Bennett material It pub- - 
fishes a leaflet with a list of 
landmarks and a key to the ( 
many identifiable buildings, , 7 
squares and streets which figure '■ 
in his books. 

— Efizabeth Hennessy 


A typical canabide scene on rhe Staffordshire -Worcestershire Canal 
between Stoke and Stratford-upon-Avon. 


of historic buildings and sites). 

Ac Stratford tie up right in 
the center of the town (the 
thousands of other tourists 
have to see the sights by bus 
from outlying botcls scattered 
about the area!) Taking in a 
Royal Shakesepeare Company 
performance is a must, but 
don't miss the new, and critical- 
ly adaimed Swan T h e a t r e — 
where plays written by other 
Shakcspeatiaxv-era authors are 
now being staged. 

For more information: UK Water- 
way Holidays Ltd., Pam Hue, 
Richnansworth, Herts., WDj 
lEU, England. Teh (092 i) 
770040; Telex : 9233 77 
BWBRWH. 

— Abut Grant 

Alan Grant is a free-lance writ- 
er for the Chicogo Tribune and 
the Los Angeles Times. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


'o Shrink U.S. Trade Gap 
leans to (Cut Capital Inflow 


ow 


^m^r.Vr, ; '.v By toward snx 

~'CT*^ ! *' if aw York Times Service 

zisr 'Jfe.Tr EW YORK — The flow erf forei gn capital into the 
*" • United States, finmemg deficit, 

: has flaw far hdped sustain the U^. standard of living 
. 4gj f3~ r t^ by onahKng Americans to consume more than they 
J^T^Jjdace. But the cost .of amortizing and savjdng the growing 
•j.:. ^IzTaga. debt, which oooM reach $1 triMUai by the end of tins 
; ^i64de, ; is rising. 

r;- ja ^uidif the United States is to restore equiKbrhnn to its balance 


•kTviccs by. more than $200 bilfion a year, in addition to cutting 
■V^wt'530 bffliem for servicing the foreign debt That would 
f catting imports or , ■ 

:■ Sjl&tSig- up exports that'' 


^ Foreign mvestment 

much « blow to the . - , T - , 0 , 

» ~V ■-£ &• ’ standard of living that m the United Mates IS 

already slackening, 

" >,nmk within a pattern of Ha nker says, 
ooomic growth or stagna- 7 

in. Eliminating the U.S. ——————— 

. : . ide deficit chiefly by expanding exports would mean higher 
■ ..; 'yptoyment and output. That would offset same car all of the 
-fits of oansuxnmg less than the nation produces. The balance of 
’ -yments is a defied account of a counliy’s total foreign trade 
■- goods and sendees, plus the flow of gifts and foreign aid, 
" pita! loans, official settlements and reserves. 

‘ - One way or another, shrinking the trade deficit will mean 
: tting the inflow of foreign capitaL As Jeffrey R. Leeds, manag- 
T^"g director of the capital-mailcets group of Chemical Bank, 
■serves: “Rules of double-entry accounting, rather than eco- 
._ anics, assure that a country's current- account balance is S- 

- - ..’ .need by equal and opponte movements of capitaL” But, he 

ds, “inks of economics determine the prices — exchange rates 
: 'd interest rates — which get the job done.” The current account 
' ~ -asures a country's trade in goods and services as weft as 
' '-*£ (crest, dividends and certain transfers. 

AS MR. LEEDS secs it, at current interest-rate differentials, 
foreign investment in the United States is going to slacken 
. j:j - A-and will cause the dollar to fall further. He thinks that 
~7 'ocess has already begnn, pointing to evidence of a sharp decline 
. net private capital flows to the United States in the second 

arter nf this year, * w eakening that h« main faring has awrirmwl 

~*Tbe second-quarter drop in net foreign private investment in 
: United States, according to his reading of the numbers, was 
: *»7 bfthou at an annnal Tate. Hut was offset by an increase in 
' - reign central banks' official purchases of dollars, to keep the 

- - .liar from sinking and their own currencies from rising. 

With the threat of reduced foreign investment hanging nwwrrtw 
States, Mr. Leeds contends that Long-term interest rates in 
i United States are not Hkdy to fall unl«« rates of re turn on 
mpethive investments abroad also decline, or unless the U5. 
A 1 mfdgct deficit contracts, lettering some of the federal govem- 
SJf f | (Jut’s rJwimfi on dome s tic savings. 

As UJL debts pile up, long-term U.S. interest rates may have to 
e to attract the needed financing from abroad. 

- “Someday, perhaps a year from now but perhaps much later, 
' - s world economy w31 have strengthened to the degree that it 
ignore rises in long-term interest rates,” says Albert M. 
v ajnflowear, senior adviser and a managing director of First 
^ .. .ston Coup. For the present, however, to keep the gross national 
xinct plodding forward at about its current rate, he foresees 
”‘.'l See SCENE, Ft«e 16 ...... ...... 


banker says. 


Currency Hates 
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Prices 
Rise 0.4% 
In U.S. 

Gasoline Boosts 

Wholesale Rate 

TJtt AssodaUi Prase 

WASHINGTON — U.S. whole- 
sale prices rose 0.4 percent in Sep- 
tember as the year's biggest gain in 

gasoline prices mote than offset 
cheaper food^ the government re- 
ported Friday. 

So far this year, wholesale prices 
have fallen 4.0 percent. The Sep- 
tember rise followed a 03-percent 
increase in August and was the 
largest since May’s 03-percent 
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Armacost Says 
He Will Leave 
BankAmerica 
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Pet-Food Makers Show Their Claws 
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uncial markets were closed Friday in India, Japan, South Africa 
raiwan for holidays. 


Gasoline costs were up 93 per- 
cent, fbfto«ring two months of do- 
dmhig prices, a, 13-percent dip in 
August and a 193-percent fall in 
July. But over the last 12 mouths 
gasoline prices have fallen 393 per- 
cent 

Economists said the price rise 
reflected the summer's partial 
agreement by the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries to 
Emit production. 

Food pikes, after rising 13 per- 
cent in August, dedmed O-2 per- 
cent in September. 

The Labor Department's Pro- 
ducer Price Index showed that 
prices for new automobiles rose 03 
percent despite the end of the 1986 
model year. 

If September's contai - 

n ed for the next 12 wmwtHo, dm 
yearly inflation rate at the whole- 
sale level would be 4.7 percent, de- 
partment analysts said. 

The Sep tember figures left the 
overall price index — not adjusted 
for seasonal variations — at 2873, 

meaning that the name goods tint 

cost $10 during a 1967 base period 
now cost S28.7S last month. 

Donald Raiajczak, an analyst at 
Georgia State University, predict- 
ed more of the same low inflation 
for mmy months. 

“Resurging inflation simply is 
not apparoi l in our price surveys,” 
Mr. Ratqczak said. 

The Producer Price Index mea- 
sures average rhug* in prices re- 
ceived by U.S. producers of goods. 
Prices of i mp orted goods are not 
indndedm the surveys. 

■ Panel Sees Sow Growth 

A panel of business executives 
forecast on Friday that the UJL 
economy will continue to muddle 
through die next two years without 
a recession but without modi pick- 
up in growth either. Hie Associated 
Press repotted from Hot Springs, 
Vir ginia. 

In its semi annual economic out- 
kxjk, the Business Counci], made 
up of executives Cram 65 of the 
country's largest corporations, 
forecast growth of 2.6 percent tins 
year, weaker than last year's 2.7 
percent, and 2.9 percent in 1987. 

These forecasts are far below the 
expectations of the Reagan admin- 
istration, which is looking for 
growth to excee d 4 percent next 
year. 


Ford Plans 
Big Increase 
In Dividend 

By James Risen 

UxtAngda Tima Service 

DETROIT — After coming op 
empty in its long hunt for a big 
acquisition, Ford Motor Co. has 
decided to spend part of its enor- 
mous cash pool on higher divi- 
dends. 

Ford said Thursday that it will 
increase its dividend by 18 percent 
in the fourth quarter to 65 oenis per 
share, setting a company record for 
a quarterly payout. 

The mawiwH dividend, payable 
Dec. 1 to shareholders cf record on 
Oct 31, comes as Ford is sitting an 
a cushion of $7. 1 bfth'oumcash and 
marketable securities. 

The No. 2 U.S. automaker has 
been locking for large acquisitions 
in the high-technology and finan- 
cial services fidds in order to diver- 
sify from its dependence an the 
highly cyclical auto market 

Meanwhile, Ford is hkdy to post 
net income of about $490 mflEoa 
for the third quartet 

Analysts predict that for 1986, 
Ford wtD report higher annnal net 
earnings than General Motors 
Qxp., its major rival, for the first 
time since 1924. 

Mkhad Lackey, antomobile an- 
alyst for Sbcaiaon I-chman Broth- 
ers, predicted Oat Ford will earn 
$2.9 bflEon this year compared 
with $23 bilHon jjj 1985. 

GM*s net income attributable to 
its common stock, excluding earn- 
ings for its GM-H and GM-E sub- 
sidiary stocks, will total about $2.8 
billion, down sharply from last 
year's net income of $3.99 bilKon, 
he said. 

Analysts say Ford has been 
hdped by several factors: It is sell- 
ing more expensive m odels this 
year, its share of the booming light 
trade market has increased; its 
overseas profits have benefited 
from more favorable currency ex- 
change rates, and it has slashed 
costs and improved the efficiency 
of its manufacturing operations. 


By Peter H. Frank 

Sew York Times Service 

DALLAS — Last year, an es^ 
timated S5.4 billion m pel food 
was sold in the United States, 
almost four times more than was 
spent on baby food. 

Grocery stores took in mere 
money sefting pet food than they 
did selling cereal, candy, soup or 
coffee. 

But while pet food is a big 
inchisizy, it is lethargic, growing 
at only 2 percent to 3 percent 
annually. Expansion through 
nnwVftritig and new product de- 
velopment can be slow and un- 
certain. Companies increasingly 
mrurt c ons id er acquisitions to 
achieve significant growth. 

When Quaker Oats Cb. out- 
raced Ralston Purina Co. recent- 
ly to acq uir e Anderson, Clayton 
& Co, it was said to he motivat- 
ed more by that conqMny*s far 
miliar pet-food labels, including 
Gaines Burgers, Top Choice and 
Clyde dog foods, than by its well- 
known food products for hu- 
mans. 

Quaker won the battle for An- 
deraan, Clayton with an $805- 
nriBion offer, or $66 & share, top- 
ping the S64Hft-shaie bid made by 
Ralston. 

Ralston is by far the indnstry's 
hugest seller of pet food, with 
26.9 percent of die market in 


1985. Quaker tied for No. 5, with 
a 7. 1 -percent share last year. 

Without an acquisition, 
“you’re lucky to gain a half of a 
point” of market share a year, 
said John C Maxwefl Jr, an ana- 
lyst with Furman Safe Mager 
Dietz & Birney Inc. in New 
York. 

He estimated that Anderson, 
Clayton’s Gaines division a 

They’ll gain 
shelf space any 
way they can.’ 

6.6-percent share last year, which 
will nearly double Quaker’s mar- 
ket share. 

“They'D gain shelf space any 
way they can,” he said. “This just 
pushes Quaker Oats into Na 2, 
but it still is very competitive.” 

George J. Yapp, president of 
Quaker Oats’ pet foods division, 
raid; To have an opportunity to 
double your share is a major op- 
portunity. 

“Market-share position 
become fairly entrenched. To 
double your business from a 
share standpoint without an ac- 
quisition is a murfi kmger-term 

PP w8?51.7 mittinn dogS and 

56.1 mflUon cats owned in the 


United S wf*. more than half of 
the hany h ^lHa nationwide have 
at least one cal or dog. according 
to Lawrence E Fisher, manager 
of MRCA Information Services 
in Stamford, Connecticut. 

In a study conducted for the 
Pci Food Institute, MRCA esti- 
mated that 38.7 percent of the 
cotmtiy's homes had dogs, while 
29.4 percent had cats. 

The petfood industry is rela- 
tively modem, dating only from 
I860, when James Spratt, an 
American from CSnchmatt. be- 
gan selling dog cakes to the Brit- 
ish aristocracy as treats for their 
pets. 

In 1907, the dog biscuit was 
introduced, when FJL Bennett 
Biscuit Col started marketing 
FJL Bennett’s MQk-Bone Dog 
and Puppy Food. It was not until 
1957, when Ralston Purina be- 
gan selling Dog Chow, that pet 
food became a common grocery 
item 

Today, the competition 
among pet-food prodneen in- 
volves some of the largest food 
Hvnpmiw m the United States, 
jndudmg HJ. Heinz Gx, (9 
Lives and Meaty Bones); Nes- 
tlh’s Carnation unit (Fnrities «nd 
Come’N Get It), and Mars Inc. 
(Kal-Kan and Meal Tone). 

With hundreds of brand 
See PET, Page 16 


The Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Samuel 
H. Armacost, president and duel 
executive of embattled BankAmer- 
ica Corpt announced Us resigna- 
tion Friday after five stormy years 
at the bdm of the nation’s second- 
largest banking concern. 

Mr. Armacost, 47, said in a news 
release that he was ending Us 25- 
year ca re er at BankAmerica be- 
cause iix- bank's 

“so eroded by rumor and specula- 
tion that a change in management 
is n eces sary to bdp restore confi- 
dence in this organization’s capa- 
bilities and future.” 

BankAmerica’s board of direc- 
tors will meet Sunday to act on the 
resignation »wH to «nm> g succes- 
sor, a qxjkesman said. 

The announcement fueled ru- 
mors that Mr. Aimacosfs prede- 
cessor, A.W. Clausen, would re- 
place him. Mr. Clausen resigned as 
president of the World Bank in 
June. 

Ba nking industry officials said 
that Thomas Cooper, president of 
the corporation's Bank of America 
unit, was an equally likely choice. 

BankAmerica common shares 
were up 62Vi cents to $14. 87 Vi Fri- 
day at the dose of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Armacost has spent Us en- 
tire career with BankAmerica, 
which trails only New York’s Citi- 
corp in size among U3L banking 
companies. He joined the company 
at age 22 as a trainee lending officer 
and rose through a series of jobs 
before succeeding Mr. Clausen in 
April 1981. 

From 1981 through the first half 
at this year, BankAmerica has suf- 
fered loen losses of about $43 bit- 
lion and Miiiw thin year cflnnna t- 
ed its common-stock dividend for 
the first time since the Depression. 

WhOe Mr. Armacost inherited a 


number of the problem loans from 
Mr. Clausen’s term, analysts said 
that many of than were granted 
under Mr. Armacosi's tenure. 

In addition, BankAmerica was 
fined a record $4.75 million in Jan- 
uary by the U3. Treasury Depart- 
ment for violating reporting re- 
quirements for currency 
transactions. 

Questions over Mr. Annaoost|s 
control over his office have intensi- 
fied since BankAmerica’s $640- 
million loss for the second quarter 
of this year. BankAmerica suffered 
a $337-m01ioQ loss in afl of 1985. 
largely because of problem loans. 

In addition toils re corded losses, 
the company saw its stock price 
plunge several weeks ago on uncon- 
firmed rumors that the company 
was in serious financial trouble and 
was bolding talks with federal regu- 
lators about a bailout. 

BankAmerica and regulators 
strongly denied the reports, and the 
company said it had asked for a 
federal investigation of the minors. 

Mr. Armacost convinced the 
BankAmerica board in March to 
rqeci a proposal by Sanford 1. 
Weill a New York financier, to 
raise $1 billion in capital in ex- 
change for leadership of the com- 
pany. 

In addition, he twice rebuffed 
informal merger overtures earlier 
this year by First Interstate Ban- 
corp., which made a formal $2.77- 
bOlion merger offer on Monday. 

A banking source dose to the 
situation said the departure of Mr. 
Armacost “probably would cause 
some intenafication” of First In- 
terstate's merger proposal. 

Mr. Armacost, who received 
$575,000 in compensation last 
year, also is covered by a “golden 
parachute** severance agreement 
valued at $1.7 million. 


By Andrew Hurst 

Reuters 

MILAN — Italian business is 
poised for a big sfaake-*q> following 
the purchas e by Giuppo Femrzzi, 
Italy’s biggest agricultural business 
concern, of a key stake in chemicals 
firm Montedison, analysts said Fxi- 

was widdy viewed 
as an effort to form a powerful new 
alliance to vie with the AgndH fam- 
ily, who control Hat SpA,the auto- 
maker, and with a business mag- 
nate, Cado de BenedettL 

Mr. de Benedetti has major 
stakes in many Italian companies, 
including Olivetti SpA, Europe’s 
major office automation equip- 
ment and personal computer man- 
ufacturer. 

Thcpcniafle, announced Thurs- 
day, of 143 percent of Montedis- 


on’s voting stock tnataa Fermzzi 
die largest «n g|» shareholder in 
Montedison, which is based in Mi- 
lan. Ferr u zzi formerly held 1.6 per- 
cent. 

Forazzi said it had- linked up 
with three Italian businessmen with 
shares in Montedison, which is Ita- 
ly’s second largest private industri- 
al fwnrf-rn after Turin-based FiaL 
The four combined are by far the 
biggest investor group in Monte- 
dison with about 27 percent of 
Montedison’s voting shares, the an- 
alysts said. 

The three businessmen are 
Gianni Varna, A done Maltanro 
and Fabio In ghnumi 
One corporate analyst with a 
major bank questioned the indus- 
trial logic of a link-up between Fer- 
ruzzi, which has interests in fann- 
ing and sugar refining, and 


Montedison, whose interests lie in 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals and 
services. 

The two groups are jointly in- 
volved in an ethanol production 
plant m New Orleans, which is due 
to ertme mtn p roduction this year. 

“Ferruzzi must have other rea- 
sons far moving into Montedison 
because it certainly does not need 
to buy the company to develop 
joint interests in ethanol,'* the ana- 
lyst said. 

Analysts said that the purchase, 
e s timat ed to have cost around 700 
billinn lire ($506 milbou), aim ap- 
peared to signal victory for Monte- 
dison's chairman, Mario Sdnm- 
bezni, in a dispute with a rival 
shareholder, Mediobanca SpA a 
Milan merchant bank. 

Mediobanca, and one of its di- 
rectors, Enrico Cocoa, are seen as 


the losers after Thursday's an- 
nouncement 

Mediobanca holds about 6 per- 
cent of Montedison. 

The state-controlled bank had 
carved out a unique role in Italian 
business under Mr. Cuoria’s guid- 
ance. weaving alliances between 
top industrial families and betiding 
important stakes in blue chip com- 
panies. 

Mr. Cuaaa, 78, conducted a per- 
sonal crusade against Mr. Schrm- 
berni over Montedison’s purchase 
last August erf a stake in a Florence 
i nsurance company. La Fonduuia. 

Mr. Cocoa was widely believed 
recently to be planning a slock raid 
on Montedison by friendly inves- 
tors to try to remove Mr. Schim- 
fasmL 

Italian newspapers reported that 


he had sought to enlist the support 
of Mr. de BenedettL 

“I think this episode shows that 
Mediobanca's role in Italian busi- 
ness is nn«*li reduced and is des- 
tined to go on d^riming irrevers- 
ibly,’’ a senior official at a U.S. 
bank said. 

Stockbrokers doubted whether 
Mr. Cuocia still had the wOl to 
counterattack. 

But they said that Montedison, 
which has a broadly-based owner- 
ship with about 30 percent of its 
stock held overseas, remained vul- 
nerable to a determined takeover 
bid. 

“I think both sides are counting 
their beans for the time being," one 
banker said, “but there are other 
people around with enough money 
to buy the company if they want 
to.” 


Foreign Investment in China Expected to Rise in 9 87 


■ By Mark CXNdll 

Reuters 

BEIJING— A Giineca econom- 
ic official said foreign investment 
will fall this year but rise sharply in 
1987. 

Zhn Rongji, deputy minister of 
the state economic commission, 
said that in a few days the govern- 
ment will publish new measures 
that will give China what he called 
the most competitive investment 
environment in East Asia. 

But Weston diplomats said Chi- 
na has a long way to go to catch up 
with Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
South Korn. They noted that even 
excellent regulations from the cen- 
tral government do not guarantee 
results. 

Foreign investment m China m 
the first half erf this year feD 20 
percent to $L24 trillion, the first 


drop since China allowed such in- 
vestment in 1979. The Ministry of 
Foreign Economic Relations and 
Trade said foreign investment from 
January 1979 to the end of June 
1986 totaled $532 bOfion. 

Mr. Zhn said investment will fall 
this year from the 1985 level be- 
cause (he new measures will need 
time to take effect. 

The measures will reduce labor 
and land costs and give joint ven- 
tures full management autonomy, 
the right to hire and fire equal 
status with Chinese companies in 
the supply of raw materials, he 
said. 

The measures will also gjvepref- 
crential treatment in taxes and oth- 
er areas to joint ventures that pro- 
duce primarily for export and bring 
advanced technology to China, Mr. 
Thu said. 


In addition, land-use fees will be 
reduced in the foreign investment 
economic zones to levels substan- 
tially below those elsewhere. 

“Taking everything together, 
China wfll emerge the winner over 
its East Asian c ompe titors, espo- 


OPEC Panel Considering 
Permanent Output Quotas 


costs mH minimum risk," he iwid . 

But Mr. Zbu offered no conces- 
sion on foreign investors’ requests 
for better access to the domestic 
market 

“There is no problem in selling 
an kinds of goods in China, but we 
have no foreign exchange to pay for 
them, with cor exports accou nting 
for just 1 percent of world trade,” 
he said. 

Ref erring to a frequent com- 
plaint from foreign investors, he 
said, “Some c o mrades, having not 
grasped that investors need to 
make a profit, think of taking a bite 
of joint ventures or even sucking 
than dry." 

“Investment here is not long 


term. China plans to buy oat the 
foreigner whirin a fixed period,*’ 
one Western diplomat said. 

He said his embassy advises 
comp anies to be cautious in invest- 
ing in Gwna_ 

rle added, “Many officials have 
no idea of the competition abroad 
and allow negotiations logo on for 
years. In Taiwan and South Korea 
they want to close the deal as soot 
as possible." 

The diplomat estimated that 
Chma will need between $4 billion 
and $43 billion in foreign invest- 
ment a year until 1990 to achieve 
(he total of $10 bQHon a year in 
foreign capital that be said it will 
need to meet its spending targets in 
the five-year plan from 1986-1990. 

He estimated that China will get 
each year $13 bOfion in conces- 
sional aid, $2 bflHon in commercial 
loans, $13 biffion to $2 bilbon in 

^bonds BOTv^that it can raise 
lymrte in the United Stales. 


Agence Havas 
Says Net Rose 
31% in Half 

Reuters 

PARIS — Agence Havas, the 
French media group ot the gov- 
ernment's privatization list, 
said Friday that first-half profit 
rose 31 percent to 1373 million 
francs ($21 million) on sales up 
10.5 percent at 5.44 billion 
francs. 

The group said it expects 
profit to rise 250 million francs 
this year from 1733 million 
francs in 1985. 

All the figures are after taxes 
and depreciation but exclude 
extraordinary items and earn- 
ings of Havas' s nffitian*, Canal 
Plus. Canal Plus, a subscriber 
television station, earned 4 mil- 
lion francs in the first half, the 
agency reported. 

Havas cut its stake in Canal 
Plus to 25 percent from 44.6 
percent by share sales. 


United Pros Iiaeraatkmtd 

GENEVA — OPEC oil minis- 
ters appeared lo make progress on 
Friday in their quest to devise a 
permanent formula for sharing 
protection, among the carters 13 
member countries and bolstering 
oil prices. 

Delegation, sources said a panel 
of experts will work through the 
weekend on a production-sharing 
formula. 

Two new national criteria for 
mu*** internal consump tion and 
oil- extraction costs woe added to 
a list of five drafted earlier. These 
were: historical production, re- 
serves, output capacity, population 
and gross national product, which 
measures a country’s total output 
Of goods and services. 

The 13 mmistera of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries are not expected to meet 
a gain in foil session until Monday. 

Most minis ters have said they 
want to extend the current two- 
monlh production ceiling of 163 
million barrels a day past its OcL 
31 expiration dale. 


Bat Kuwait, with the tacit sup- 
port of Saudi Arabia, has insisted 
OH djgcosriops ot prpdnerinn.shar- ; 
mg first. i 

Acceptance of the temporary 
ceding rallied prices from 10-year 
lows at about 59 a barrel when it 
was adopted Aug. 4. The cu r re n t 
price is around S14*S 15. 

Demands by Kuwait's oil ndms- 
ler, Sbwikb Ali Khalif a al-S&bah, 
for a higher share of OPEC produc- 
tion, backed by threats to raise his 
output, caused prices to sag an 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

But on Friday, ministers sudden- ' 
ly ceased airing their disagreements 
in public on whether to prolong the 
temporary agreement. 

The new mood of harmony, 
aimed at letting ofl prices recover 
before the weekend, might reflect a 
serious commitment on the part of 
OPEC to arrive at a permanent 
quota system, observers said. 

But ail prices slipped Friday. 
Britain's North Sea Brent erode 
lost 10 cents to S14.30 a band and 
West Texas Intermediate, the key 
U.S. crude, fell 17 cents to S14.93. 



^ INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES UD. 

DID YOU BUY AMSTRAD IN 1980? 

£5,000 now worth £450,000 


Ow of the mos t t uec es rful compan i e s In recent 
years has been Amstrad Consumer Electronics, 
When it first came to market in 1980. Amstrsd had a 
turnover of £9 mSioa, throwing off profits of £L3 
ntilhn n. SpeOxviar figures Just pub&hed fproflts 
£75 million) and a major expansion move irap the 
small business computing field ensure Amstrad still 
rates a buy. Turnover b up u £304 million and in 
lust sixyeare « £5,000 investment would have 
pawn to £450,000, mutttptytng nearly one 
hun&edfold. 

At GREENWOOD INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES we 
have an investment philosophy desijpiad especially 


to Identify the Amstrads of the next decade; the 
industry leaders oi the future. Not from ‘fenny 
shares’ but by searching out well established. 

medium Sized companies, which by definition have a 
higher reward ratio than "Blue Chip" stocks. K is these 

companies we believe will successfully buck the 
trend when the bull market ends 
B you would like to find out how our specialist 
services can complement your own investment 
strategies, complete the coupon below and you will 
receive complimentary copies of the next six issues 
of tie Middle Market Review from Greenwood 
international. 


GREENWOOD INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES LIMITED 
2 London Wall Buildings. London EC2M 5PP. Ttk 01 4284200. Telec 8952460 COPAL G 
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MARKETS 


Dollar Declines in U.S. and Europe 


Coupled by Our Staff From Dtspot&cs 

NEW YORK — The dollar re- 
treated Friday in the United States 
and Europe after a West German 
official said that this week’s coordi- 
nated intervention was not meant 
to set a rate for the dollar. 

The dollar was bolding above 2 
Deutsche marks throughout Euro- 
pean trading but fell to 1.98SO DM 
m New York when Claus Kohler, a 
riirpftnr of the Bundesbank, said 
this week's coordinated interven- 
tion by European central banks 
was not aiming at a specific target 
level for the dollar. 

The dollar closed in New York at 

1.9865 DM, down from 1.9995 DM 
Thursday. 

Mr. KOhler, speaking in Bonn, 
said the banks were only attempt- 
ing to smooth out trading. 

"The dollar’s drop Friday should 
set the tone for next week since fear 
of intervention won't be as preva- 
lent as it was," Mr. Holland said. 
He added that many dealers “ex- 
pect one more sharp spike down 
and then for the dollar to come 
back a bit from there." 

The dollar ended in New York at 
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6.5865 French francs, down from 
<l 545 francs on Thwsday, and at 
1.6185 Swiss francs, down from 
1.6296 francs. 

The pound ended in New York 
at Sl-434 down from $1.4235. 

The dollar ended lower in Euro- 
pean trading Friday. It dosed at 
1.98675 Deutsche marks in Lon- 
don, down from 2.0035 DM on 
Thursday, but was fixed earlier in 
Frankfurt at 2.0036 DM, up from 
1.9995 DM previously. 

The UJS- unit ended in London 
at 154.45 yen. down from 154 JO 
yen previously. 

Dealers said Mr. Kohler’s re- 
marks suggested that the Bundes- 
bank expected the dollar to weaken 
further and would not oppose such 
a decline through open market in- 


tervention, as kmg as market move- 
ments remain orderly. 

“Kohler said precisely what the 
market suspected but wanted to 
hear spewed out," one dealer with a 
UJS. bank in Europe said. 

But other dealers said Mr. Koh- 
ler’s remarks caught most partici- 
pants by surprise, at a time when 
most had already squared their po- 
sitions ahead of the long U.S. week- 
end. 

They said the remarks paved the 
way for further losses, with levels at 
ljffl DM well within sight. 

Short-covering ahead of the long 
U.S- Columbus Day weekend 
helped the pound recover slightly 
against the dollar, but the unit was 
generally steady against most con- 
tinental currencies. 

The British pound ended at 
2.8480 DM in London, down from 
2.8483 DM on Thursday, but rose 
to $1.4335 from $1.4215. 

In other European trading, the 
dollar was fixed in Paris at 6528 
francs, down from 6542 francs. It 
closed in Zorich at 1.6198 Swiss 
francs, down from 1.6307 francs 
previously. (Reuters, UPI) 


SCENE: 

Financing Deficit 

(Continued from fast finance page) 

new lows in short- and long-term 
interest rates within the next six 
months. GNP measures the total 
output of goods and sendees. 

Until the trade deficit is much 
smaller. Mr. Wqjnikjwer thinks, 
the United States will not tolerate 
any substantial rise in die dollar, 
while its competitors will reluctant- 
ly accept some farther decline rath- 
er than continue to support the 
dollar through open-market pur- 
chases that expand their money 
supplies. “Germany and Japan,” he 
says, “may find it politic to cot 
their interest rates once they can do 
so without s eemin g to be caving in 
to American pressure." 

They may also find it politic, if 
need be, to spur their economies a 
bit faster. In an interview in New 
York ibis week, Christian Otto 
Scfalecht, state secretary of the 
West Goman Economics Ministry, 
said bis country intended to take a 
“more constructive” attitude in 
working with the United States. He 
expressed sympathy for German 
“supply-side” tax cots. 


THE 


Rate Doubts Again Make 
Shorter-Term Paper Shine 


PET: Food-Makers Fight for Growth 


By David Ress 

Reuters 

LONDON — Folkwing Thurs- 
day's patient, the few investors in- 
terested in taking posticus on die 
Eurobond market Friday limited 
their activity to shoruming the ma- 
turity of their portfolios. Most sec- 
tors were otherwise quiet 

Italy and the city & Stockholm, 
with five-year issues, joined the list 
of borrowers moving to tap this' 
demand for short-tenn paper. 

Indeed, despite a relatively 
heavy volume during the past few 
days, the new shorter-term issues 
with fixed rales and dmominated 
in dollars saw fairly steady buying 
in an otherwise listless market. 

“When investors don't know 
where rates are going, they tend to 
want to shorten op," said a dealer. 

Italy’s SlOO-nriBion issue of 7- 
perceat, five-year braids priced at 
99V4 saw strong demand and closed 
well inside total fees at a discount 
of about Ilk, while Stockholm's 
$100 nrifikni of 7%-percent bonds 


due 1991 dosed just outride total 
fees at a discount of 2ft. 

Thursday’s short-term issues 
held steady, at levels inride total 
fees, with the SlOCkmDkm Europe- 
an Community issue of 7-percent, 
five-year braids at about a 1ft- 
potnt discount to its 100ft issue 
price. 

With most of the market still 
uncertain rat interest rates, other 
dollar straights dosed slightly low- 
er, drifting down in afternoon trad- 
ing as professionals and investors 
moved to square positions ahead of 
Monday's partial VS holiday. 

Deaim said there was little reac- 
tion to news of a 0.4-percent rise in 
UdS. September producer prices. 

Floating-rate notes dosed essen- 
tially unchanged as Columbia Sav- 
ings & Loan Association launched 
a 5150-mQtion, 10-year issue. 

The issue pays 1/16 point above 
the London interbank offered rate 
and is coDalendized by U.S. gov- 
ernment and agency securities. 

Dealers said demand for the is- 
sue was faidy good. 


(Continued from first finance page) 

nam es on the market, the competi- 
tion for shelf space is strenuous, 
and companies look for opportuni- 
ties in demographic changes in pet 
ownership. Last year, for example, 

wh3e dog-food sales increased only 

05 percent, according to Mr. Max- 
well, cat-food sales grew 5.7 per- 
cent 

“People were getting a lot of big 
dogs for protection in the early- to 
mid- 705 , and they eat a lot" said 
David P. Garina, an analyst with 
AG. Edwards Inc. in Sl Louis. 
“With people moving into condos 
in the tarty 1980s, it slowed the dog 

growth ana they got cats." 

Recent growth areas in the in- 
dustry include canned cat food, 
■which was up 7 percent last year, 
gourmet pet food, such as Quaker’s 
Moist Meals cat food and Ralston's 
Moist & Chunky, which was up 9 
percent, and specialty snacks and 
treats, according to statistics com- 
piled by Mr. MaxwelL 

Analysts said ftmt as the increas- 
ing population of people who live 
alone get pets, usually ca ts, they are 
likely to shower the animate with 
affection and fancy products. 


Nestfe and Heinz, which boast 
strong cat-food labels, have bene- 
fited from these changes, while 
Ralston and Mara, which are pri- 
marily dog-food producers, have 
slipped slightly in market share. 

Many of the trends within the 
pet-food industry muror those of 
the food business as a whole, ana- 
lysts said. Industry experts speak of 
a return to basics and a narrowing 
of interests. 

With brand loyalty strong 
among co nsum ers and higher prof- 
it «i**g j*« ou branded items, many 
diversified food companies are 
concentrating on their high-profile 
products, in pet foods as in other 
foods. i 

“The key is that brand-name'' 
products have very high stability 
and high predictability of earn- 
ings," Mr. Maxwell said. 

As the industry worries that pel 
ownership may have reached its 
peak, still more innovation and ac- 
quisitions may be seen. 

“On the whole, you can push pet 
ownership only so far," said Ron 
Peaqyer, a spokesman for Ralston. 

There is “a saturation point" tor 
pets, he said: “You can only have 
so many." 
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Tables Include the nationwide prices 
up to the dosing on Wall Street 
and da not reflect late trades elsewhere. 
Fia Vie Associated Press 
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1NTE RNATIONAL FUNDS (Quotations Supplied by Funds Listed) 10 Oct. 1986 
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BANK JULIUS 
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-id i Connor 

-4 d ) EuuHtaer Amerlce 
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-id) Equibasr Pacific- 
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IF 142440 
112SZJM 
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-id) EeuWasr Pacific SFiassjoo 

-(d) Grot mr SF 10424)0 

-tdl Slockbar 5F1MU0 

-fd;SFR-BAEB___ 5F9IOW 
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-I r IMumairrencv U9S si.imbs 
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■I r ) MuiUcurrencv Yen YEN 199.14UQ 

BNP INTERFUNDS 
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-{wIInturairrencvDM DM 3041 
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f w) Intemmlty French Otfmr } lajn 
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•-iw) Inhmnulty N. Amer. Offer— S 10J6 
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-Iw) FIF*Amertca_ S 1045 
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-id) Brit. IntU MonagJWrtf ( 1503 
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BROADGATE INTERNATIONAL FUND 
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London Aoenf OKOHDH 
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•iw) Forbes HMi Inc. OiifFd c 025* 

-iw) Gold income i mas 

•iw) Gold Appreciation * 7js OBI 

-im) Strafaalc Tradhig S 172 -iw 

CARTMORE FUND MANAGERS INT. -iw 

A. CALEDON I A PLACE. JERSEY 004 27311 -iw 
CAPITAL STRATEGY FD. LTD. Am 

-id) Slerllna DeaaelT (1312 -iw 

-Id) USSDepaelT 5132* -iw 

-Id) Dim D epntft OMS3B0 -fw 

-Id) Yen Deposit YSmSlU -4w 

-id)Sw. Fr. Deposit — Sfr5ulB4 -iw 

-Id) N. American SL32 -iw 
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-C d Pacific BoUn $221 iw 
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-tdl British—— (IBS 

-tdj Storting Gilt (137 
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-id) European Fund— 

-4 d j E-Cll . Ftmd t.. 

CAPITAL STRATEGY PORTFOLIO LTI 
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-Id) Inconie Portfolio .. ( ■« 

-idl Bdtancs Portfolio Da 

GEFINOR FUNDS. _ 

-Iw) East Investment Fund S 659.it 


Other Funds 


ACHbonds I nv e e f m e nts Fund . s 3340 
Acttcretasancs . . I 11135 

1749 
106 


-I w) Global Band & Equity *1054 

CAPITAL INTB RNATIONAL 

-iw] CaoltaMnn Fund f 6045 

-iw) Capital liana SA s 3239 

CITICORP INVESTMENT BANK ILOXJ 
POB 1373 Luxembourg TeL 4777271 

Id) Clt most Ecu ECU 110020 

( d J awnvmr Uqufdffy $ IDT 144 

( d 1 Clf Invest Manoa. Growth -- 5103202 
CREDIT SUISSE (ISSUE PRICES) 
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-4d) Bond Valor 5wf 3F 10935 
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^^tjeneralist’ Will Be Bla] 




nr^ii 


ByJeflFeny 

■u ... - ;fc ttrthe IferatdTrBnBte 

< SJ^SONPON —OnOct- 27 in the 
*£. J- 0O ^ 0D » Several oratories 

irn j,* .Sr.Jiradhioo will be thrown <wer- 
ci^^^dandi 


withandLnew. 

wrtw j ■ 

y ; -^c sod and more c omp e tit i ve fi- 

d* S™* ®anth, dw gantte- 
.Sky system of seff-reguJatian 
^ - by Samod Pepys in Ms 
- “ centaiy diaries also is to be 

%ced, with the first legally 
. •_ h “- :• ted system-of external regola- 
C“ W , ^ ■ the British fitojnaalcomnram-' 
r*^ ?:vlr'iaskncwB« 

J>Bfl,TOth overall respoori- 
:-.< . "Sy for tins financial revolution, 

* ii.r the man most Hkdy to be 

• ^aed if anything goes wrong, is 
. ' “ ^ grin's undtasecretary of stale for 
i- _ ’Vs mid industry, Mkhad How- 

. .7 r “- , 'ir. Howard,. 45, is dial arehe- 
- > 'it- ! j of British politics: the general- 
A lawyer by profession, he 
^ 3s no dahn to being an expert 
oomptexilies of mtemation- 

hhougb a Conservative Party 


the scandal-plagued insurance 
market . - . 

“IThey were making a fuss about 
no thing; * Mr. Howard says. 

. “I’d ceased all jny underwriting 
the day I became a minister,* he 
said,- referring to' UoyiTs. . “The 
only thing that irritated me was 
that they'd orgamad a concerted 
barracking- [harassing] campaign, 
and I never got fite chance to nuke 
a coherent speech.” ' 

Mr. Howard says the most diffi- 


-jh 


ban a memh ar of Parliament 
^ooly three years. One year ago, 
a .ins asked by Prime Minuter 
./garet Thatcher to take the job 
£ indosecretaiy with primary rc- 
> i;uHnhty for Britain’s financial 
jnnmity, with the exception of 
: ^banking sector. 

; i,s nadersocretaiy, most of Ms 


> , throutfi Parliament the 
^ n Services BSD, which establishes 
a i, new regulatory regime. This 
a : no easy task in tigjht of the tight 
liable nd strong attarfre on the 

1 ' iudtKTmgsixne from his fellow 
j ; s a v a lu e s. 

" Me. Howard's success in getting 

- out of committee with only 
; r rated number of amendments 
' os that it is fikefy to get onto 
. .statute book an schednlo next 

■th. 

v ' wring pariiainentaiy riwhatw on 
: rtuffl, Mr. Howard came under 
i attack for his membership 
of London. A small 

- i.p of leftist MPs tried to draw 
: LtkM to the fact that Lloyd’s 

2 .exempted from the Financial 
ices E^l and to embarrass Mr. 

; - aid over Ms connections with 


r. Howard was bom m a small 
town in South Wales, the son erf a 
Jewish shopkeeper. He was the first 
member of Ms family to attend a 
university, Cambridge, where he 
decided to study law. 

There he became involved in 
politics, inspired by Sir lan Mac- 
Leod, a key figure in the liberal 
wing of the postwar Conservative 
Party. 

“We were practical idealists,” he 
said with a trace of passion in his 
voice. “We saw the Conservative 
Party as the only way to build the 
land of Britain we wanted, a society 
where everyone had the opportuni- 
ty to maximize Ms or her own po- 
tential, *"<t in so doing, to maxi- 
mize tin* nation's 1 


1 if Big Bang Sputters Philippines to Denationalize 

163 State-Owned Companies 


latocy structure was to “reconcile 
contorting objectives.** 

"Onr objective," he said, “was to 
enhance the protection of inves- 
tors. But at the same time, we 
didn’t want to regulate in too 
heavy-handed a way, because that 
would have driven business away 
from London. 

T think we've got a good bal- 
ance. ‘But only tons will teO.” 

Mr. Howard defends the biffs 
heavy rcCauce on self -regulation by 
private-sector associations such as 
the London Stock Exchange, It is 
more effective, he said, than statu- 
tory regulation by outside authori- 
ties who may be less intimately 
a n qn a m ted wi to the complexities of 
the business. 

Hie said that the chairman of toe 
U-S- Securities and Exchange Cpro- 
missiem, a body viewed by many as 
the ^archetype of outside regulation, 
“told me privately that if the U.S. 
were starting from scratch today, 
he would be doing what we are 
doing. And the U.S. has been mov- 
ing more in the direction of self- 



Mkhad Howard 


Ml Howard, an enthusiastic 
supporter of Mrs. Thatcher's poli- 
.rics, ales Britain's current record 
of six years of uninterrupted eco- 
nomic growth as proof of ber suc- 


London’s Big Bang 

A Now Financial Era 

Seventh in a. series of articles to 
appear periodically during coming 
weeks. 

Ml Howard fought Ms fust par- 
liamentary riflfltipn battle in 1966 
at the age of 24. That contest, in toe 
Labor Patty stronghold of Liver- 
pool, was unsuccessful, as was an- 
other attempt in 1970. 

Awaiting his political opportuni- 
ty, he devoted hmna-tf to Ms legal 
practice, specializing m employ- 
ment and witting law. In 1982, he 
was made a Queen's Counsel, a 
formal recognition of Ms 
m Ms field. He earned ftiwng h 
money to. become a member of 
Lloyd's, which requires a miniimnn 
capital investment of 5150,000. 

In 1975 he married Sandra Paul, 
wMv was a successful fashion model 
in the 1960s and formerly was mar- 
ried to Robin Douglas-Home, a 
nephew of the former prime mmis- 
ter Sr Alec Douglas-Home. Mr. 
Howard and Ms wife have two chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Howard looks after the 
cMklren, is active in cancer chari- 
ties, writn a obdkhg column far a 
local paper, and still modds occur 
skmally. Mr. Howard describes toe 
marriage as “toe best thing that 
ever happened to me. 


That is daemon of all," 

“tO a dmi^w in natiomnl 

and a reajgation that the wodd 
does not owe us a firing." 

■'You can sum it up in the dd 
rimy of the small boy in America 
who sees a Cadillac go by and says, 
T want to have one of those when I 
grow up,’ and the small boy in 
Britain who sees a Rolls Royoe go 
by and says, “Why has he got one 
of those and I haven’t? Those two 
st a t em ents are either ride of a 
chasm." 

*Tn terms of attitudes," he con- 
cludes, ‘Sve've still got a long way 
logo.” 

Mr. Howard has been confront- 
ed with a microcosmic version of 
toe struggle over attitudes in his 
home c o nsti tu ency of Folkestone, 
an England’s sooth coast. 

In January, the Thatcher govern- 
ment signed a treaty with France 
authorizing the construction of an 
SS-bsEfion through the En- 
glish Qiaintf} , Srlwrfiilfij fra- com- 
pletion in the mid-1990s, it will be 
mitam’s first direct link to the Eu- 
ropean mainland. 

Mr. Howard supported the pro- 
ject for its economic benefits. Bat 
the brand, winch will surface in 
beautiful countryside just outside 
Folkestone, has created political 
uproar in the traditionally Crauer- 
vativB southeast comer of En gland, 

“People oppose it,” Mr. Howard 
said, “because cyf its adverse effect 
cm the environment, its effects an 
employment at Folkestone harbor, 
and because a lot of people just 
don’t like change." 

The trade undersecretary said ha 
has worked hard to persuade local 
residents people of the tamers 
meats, and amm some success. 
“But,” he added {prickly, Tm tak- 


If he successfully negotiates Ms 
local mj jf toe City 

emeXgCS WllllOU tpCBt HHpliiip f prjtfn 
the crucial first few months after 
Big Bang, political observers say, 
huchad Howard can expect to 
climb Mjjer on toe ladder of Brit- 
ish poStics. 


Agena France-Prene TJie $7 billion M ASSetS (fid UOt 

MANILA — The Philippine taka tnto account the companies* 
government is to sdl about J7 bH- tiahiTi ti«, but the national treasury 
Hou worth of assets to the private might absorb the liabilities of scone 
sector, the head of the government of the concerns if they “become a 
reorganization commission said deterrent to sale,” Mr. Villafuerte 
here Friday. 

A total of 163 government- 
owned companies, with assets to- 
tafing 57 baton, bad been listed for 
sale so far, Luis ViMoerte said. “It 
could well be more,” he said. 

“Those are toe ones that have bear 
initially identified as available for 
privatiz a tion.” 

Mr. Vtllafuate said the sales 
would result in an estimated saving 
of S682L9 million in pr» wBrnm«i t 
to the MH ip wi** 


The companies listed for sate in- 
dude some organized by the gov- 
ernment, set op as government sub- 
si diaries or acquired by the 
gov ernment when their original i 
owners failed to pay loans to state 
financial msti curious- 

President Corazon C Aquino, 
who assumed power is February, 
has pledged to promote private- 
sector companies. 


Banco Igwz^ a private bank in 
Posadas, Argentina, in which ^ Wdls 
Fargo & Co. has a minority interest 
of 12 Vi percent, will be run by a 
government-designated overseer 
for 180 days in an attempt to pull it 
out of a liquidity crisis. Basco Igna- 

zn is the third private bank to be 
taken over by central bank over- 
sees since Sept. 19. 


of Credit & O wnw e, 
which has a hoense from the Trini- 
dad government to operate a mer- 
chant bank and frviw* house in 
Ptat-of-Spam, has threatened to 
pull out of the country, a local 
newspaper said. The Trinidad 
Guardian said the «Kng Southern 
Finance Co. had made late de- 
mands that ran contrary to the 
terms of a takeover agreement. 

Dilgetj FLC said it had agreed 
to boy four former nihrirfiarigi of 
Imperial Group HA which was 
tabai over by Hanson Trust PLC 
earlier this year, for £87 milli on 
(123.7 minion) . The subsidiaries 
are Golden Wonder Holding* lid., 
Golden Wonder BY of toe Nether- 
lands, Ross Produce Ltd. and Fla- 
vourite Food Services. 


Corp. said it would 
skip tiie 1987 Paris Air Show, a 
Mmniiil aerospace truhmtiy eatpftM- 
tion, as part <rf a move to dimmate 
unnecessary expenses. The compa- 
ny, based in Bethelpage, New 
Yack, is in the start-ap phase of 


several major programs that re- 
quire heavy initial investment. 

Petrofma SA of Belgium said the 
results of do wnstr eam sectors more 
than compensated for lower profits 
from crude oil output in the first 
nn« mwiifa of i Si« year. It offered 
no figures, but said ewriW this year 
that its first-half share of group 
consolidated profit rose to 9.46 bil- 
Eon francs (5220 nrillioujfrom 8.73 
hiiKon francs el year cacti cr. 

Promet Bhd of Malaysia and 
four subsidiaries were unsuccessful 
in a con n tcrs ni t to lift recdvenMp 
orders placed by 10 local and for- 
eign creditor banks. The banks ap- 
pointed Peat Marwick Mitchell & 
Col as recover after obtaining the 
order two weeks ago to wind up the 
marine engineering, property and 
oil exploration gr ou p. 

Thomas Industries Inc. of Loais- 
vflLe, Kentucky, said it had agreed 
to acquire ASF Gefischaft Fur 
ElektxDtecfamsche Gerate GmbH 
of Puchhrim. West Germany, from 
Montan Brennstoffhandel U. 
ScMffahrt GmbH of Munich for 
Itndfcrinmri tgnra Thomas said 
ASF is a of itinphwg m 

oon mre ssoi s/ vacuum pumps. 

To Onr Readers 

Euro-Commercial paper prices 
were not avafialrie for this edition 
berense of problems at the souzocl 
W e regret any inconvenience to 
readers. 


Tobacco Merger 
Set m Canada 

CempiM by Ow Stiff Frim Dtspanka 

TORONTO — Rothmans of 
Pall Mall Ltd. and Benson & 
Hedges Inc. of Canada, a sub- 
sidiary of U.S.-based Philip 
Morris Cos^ said Friday that 
they will merge to form one 
corporation that Hkdy would 
control one-third of Canada’s 
dwirdfing cigarette market 

The merger, subject to gov- 
ernment review, wodd narrow 
the industry in Canada to four 
manufacturers. It is expected to 
be completed in November. 
Rothmans said it would bold 60 
percent of toe new company, to 
be called Rothmans, Benson & 
Hedges Inc, and Philip Morris 
would bold 40 percent. 

The terms were not disclosed. 
Canada’s cigarette industry 
does about $4 2 billion a year in 
retail business. (UPI, Reuters} 


Hambros Plans 
European links 

Rouen 

LONDON — Merchant banker 
Hambros PLC said it plans to link 

up with several European banks 
and other institutions as part of its 
strategy to expand business in Eu- 
rope and to enable it to compete 
with U.S. and Japanese rivals. 

. Hambros Bank Lid’S nhainnan, 

J.C.L Keswick, said Thursday that 
a link-up with an Italian bank, Isti- 
tuto Bancario San Paolo di Torino, 
was a first step in setting up a 
network of European cooperation. 

San Paolo said last week that it had 
acquired around 10 million shares, 
or 6.5 percent, of Hambros PLC. 

Sir Michael Butler, a former 
British permanent representative to 
the European Community who has 
beat recruited by Hambros, said 
talks were under way with a West 
German bank, but gave no details. 
Seven or eight institutions may 
eventually be involved, he said. 


Campeau Takes Offensive 
hi Bid to Buy Allied Stores 


Untied Press Iniern a t t o n nl 

TORONTO — Campeau Carp, 
took the affeurivc: again Friday in a 
complex fight for control of Allied 
Stores Cosp. by proceeding with a 
Under offer for shares of the U-S. 
rttaihng company and by launch- 
ing a second legal action. 

Hie rmwrfian developer is try- 
ing to stop a proposed sale of Al- 

Chiysler Expects Sales 
To Be Modest in Europe 

Rouen 

FRANKFURT — Chrysler 
Corp. is unHkdy to move strongly 
into Europe because of heavy com- 
petition from established car mak- 
ers, Robert Miller, ehairman of the 
UJS. automaker’s Chrysler Finan- 
cial Carp, unit said Friday. 

But he told bankers in Frankfurt 
that Chrysler would begin annual 
shipments of b e twe en 10,000 to 
20,000 vehicles to Europe from 
next year, to take advantage of the 
doOm^s lower value against Euro- 
pean currencies. 


lied to a subsidiary of Edward J. 
DeBartoio Corp. 

Campeau's lastest bid, a tender 
offer of 566 a share for up to 40.75 
nullioo shares, was to expire at 
midnig ht Frida y 

Allied earlier readied a 53.4-bO- 
bon merger agreement with DeBar- 
loio, of Youngstown, Ohio. On 
Thursday, Campeau sought in Del- 
aware’s Court of Chancery an in- 
junction to halt the DeBartoio of- 
fer. 

It launched a second legal action 
in federal district court in New 

York alleging financing for the De- 
Bartoio offer violated margin regu- 
lations. 

Advanced Micro Sets Layoffs 

Rouen 

SUNNYVALE. California — 
Advanced Micro Devices Inc. said 
Friday it was laying off 500 people 
because of continual poor business 
conditions in the semiconductor in- 
dustry and continuing large losses. 
The company rescinded a no-layoff 
policy in August. 


Fridays 
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New Stock Exchange Will Open 
hGoangdmiaStiiidw>m flnng 

Agence Frimce-Prene 

BEUING — The city of Guangzhou in Chi- 
na’s southern province of Guangdong is to be 
the site of a new stock exchange that will deal in 
shares worth about 650 nnfiinn yuan ($175 
million), the Peoples Daily newspaper reported 

State-run companies, collective enterprises 
and concerns with mated Chinese and foreign 
capital will be able to issue shares following 
ajiproval by the Bank of Guangdont the paper 
said. The Guangzhou exchange wfflbe modeled 
after the exchange established in August in 
Shenyang in the northeast province of Liao- 
ning. 
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INTERNATIONAL HER AT.il TRIBUNE, SATURDAY-SUNPAY, OCTOBER 11-12, 1986 


ACROSS 
l Pilgrim name 
6 Volsiead's 
opposition 

10 Bowler’s 
headache 

15 Curative 
waters 

18 Link 

18 Knock lor — 

21 Calvin of 
P.GA. fame 

22 Hebrew tetter 

23 Equal rights in 
Tripoli? 

26 Actress 
Christensen 

27 Yoko 

28 Calaboose 

29 Himalayan 
abomination 

30 Zola’s 
“La — ” 

32 Milne's 

“ Marr” 

34 Helps a Lhasa 
citizen? 

37 Surge, as of 
political action 

40 Only 

41 Sails aloft 

42 Color also 
called elk or 
goose 

43 El Nath, e.g. 

45 Gambrel 


ACROSS 


ACROSS 


49 Sundance 
Kid's girl 

50 Like dimes 
52 Prickle 


53 Designate 

54 Santiago snub? 


58 God of the deep 
60 Spade or 
Hammer 
61Auldlangsyne 

62 Sepia-tint 
section of a 
newspaper 

63 Mores 

64 Warsaw trio? 
69 Site of Hells 

Canyon 

72 "Next of skin" 

73 Sub follower 

74 Jazz music 


77 New 
Testament 
book 

79 What a 
Stockholmer 
abroad longs 
for? 

82 Nagy of ballet 

83 Golden-crested 

kinglets 

85 Nov. 13, e.g. 

86 Kazan 

87 On its way 

88 Alfof 

comics 


89 Chinese 
dynasty 

91 Obscure 

92 "Don't throw 

bouquets " 

94 Filmed 
auditions 

97 Tokyo 
disappoint- 
ment? 

102 Furious 

103 " 

Entertain 

You" 

104 Historic 
Hungarian city 

105 — the sky 

107 Blame 

110 Solicitations of 
sorts 

111 Wild Parisian 
music taken 
from a Bennett 
hit? 

116 Stooge name 

117 ArledgeofTV 

118 Limoges item 

119 Revolution 

120 Bambi’s aunt 

121 Sculptor 
Giacometti 
was one 

122 " Onion." 

Lennon song 

123 Exceeded 55 
ra.pJi. 


Capital Punishment By AJ. Santora 


PEANUTS 
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f I LOVE OPINION i 
POLLS i 


DOWN 


DOWN 


DOWN 


1 "...sharp as 

-edged 

sword": 

Proverbs 

2 Emblem of 
Great Britain 

3 Not snobbish 
4Gigl'ssummer 

5 Baffle 

6 Took four bad 
pitches 

7 Art critic 
Faure 

8 Drinking mug 

9 Kind of sauce 

10 Menjou’s 
trademark 

11 Lesser, in law 

12 Hilo prop 

13 Dancer Michio 


14 Curtain 
stretcher 


15 Kiddy TV 
character 

16 Kind of dollars 

17 "Abdul the 

Bulbul " 

20 Illegal 
lagniappe 

24 In a while 

25 Windlass 
31 Aeons ad 

infinitum 

33 Each 60 
minutes 

34 Cabochon, e.g- 

35“ old 

Cowhand" 

36 Gascon cap 

37 route 

(pitch nine 
innings) 

38 Dell equipment 

39 Dwindle 


41 Their ism 
causes schism 

43 Golf club 

44 Part of pewter 

46 Imprecation 

47 Melville book 

48 Bogs 

50 Pony 

51 Gershwin's 
"Our Love Is 
to Stay" 

52 Shankar 
instruments 

55 Keep an 

(watch over) 


56 Introductions 

57 “...me — 
down in green 
pastures" 

59 Stowed again 


64 Ghost 



DOWN 


65 Like stage 
money 

66 Sprinkle with a 
powdered 
substance 

67 Manner 

68 '* Death”: 

Grieg 

69 Flag 

70 Gentle person 


76 Austin 

State 

University, 

Tenn. 

78 Pundit 


79 Ferlinghetti 
novel 

80 Malmsey or 
Medoc 


71 "Save — 
from his 
friends": 
Hazlitt 

74 Supports 

75 Skips 


81 Knock over a 
joint 


96 Prosecutors 

97 Olympic sym- 

98 Enticed 


84 Nothing, in 
Rouen 

89 Winter wear 

90 Ossuary 


99 Perplexed 
100 Informal attire 


101 Copperfiekl's 
second wife 


114 Joplin spe- 
cialty 

115 Partof T.G.I.F. 


WIZARD of ID 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE REAGAN 
YEARS 

Et&ied by John L Palmer. 215 pages. $24.95; 
paperback, $12.95. The Urban Institute Press, 
2100 14 Street NW, Washington, D.C 20037. 

Reviewed by Charles R. Moms 


BOOKS 


to come. The great merit of The Urban Institute’s 
“Pers p e cti ves on the Reagan Years" is that his one 
of the first attempts from the liberal perspe c tive to 
assess seriously the Reagan phenomenon as a public 


T HE surest sign of intellectual disarray 
U3. liberals is the gri m nuianicB that ] 
Reagan's immense popularity and crushing elector- 
al victories are based on nothing more than his 

my thie «MH« »e Ti* fiiwit frannninic atnr ” TVnigl 

is the coping mechanism of the terminally traded. 

Evidence from public opinion polls that large 
numbers of Reagan supporters disagree with him on 
specific issues, like abortion and school prayer, has 
been seized upon to demonstrate that “ReagamsnT 
is a phenomenon as transient as television images 
and greasepaint. The hopeful coroflaiy, of course, is 


philosophy, and to seek the roots of its appeal to the 

I for the 


electorate. Mott important, it searches for the prac- 
tical lessons that must be absorbed if liberalism is to 
return to political p ow er . 

Hie Reagan that emerges from these pages is not 
the genial buffoon of legend, napping his way 
through cabinet He is rather, in Richard 

Nathan’s essay on "institutional change," a presi- 
dent who “has demonstrated thnt the presidency 
can work effectively" and who “has been strikingly 
successful in achieving his intergovernmental re- 


Hugh Hedo’s essay on Reagamsm as a “public 
philosophy," one of the best and most closely ar- 
gued pieces in the volume, insists that “Reagamsm 
has been fitting the familiar pieces together in a 
novel way that deserves to betaken seriously.” 
Hedo suggests that Reagan has managed, at least 
temporarily, to forge a diverse coalition based on 
anti-government nationalism, free-market radical- 
ism and communitarian individualism. The contra- 
dictions may be only apparent; it is indeed possible 
to argue that “being negative toward social spend- 
ing by big government ... is not the same as 


abandoning helpless people to their fate.” 
The book’s bold and nnfKi 


that liberals will regain power without changing 
1 be enough merely to wait 
nenable to the 


their basic agenda; it will be enough < 
for a Republican candidate less ameaat 
direction of scriptmen than Ronald Reagan. 

Perseverance m such self-delusion will ensure a 
Republican presence in the White House for years 


form aims." Or as Jack Meyer writes, given a widely 


held view that it was time to cap federal social 
programs, “what Reagan understood was that the 
only way to stop this seemingly inexorable trend [of 
entitlements to grow] was to prill the revenue ping” 
— a policy that may “look much more sensible a 
decade or two from now than at the moment.” 


itn flinching look at the 
liberal excesses that nourished the roots of Reagan- 
ism is one of its greatest values. Nathan Gfazer’s 
essay on “the soak agenda" traces the demise of 
liberal infhvrM-r to the perception that liberal social 
programs were grounded in a corrosive moral rela- 
tivism. A parent who accepts the possibility of 
abortion in specific instances may still rebel against 
court dragons or Medicaid rulings that entitle teen- 
s girls to abortions without parental notification. 
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wen. BE DRIVING ▼ I WAS 
RIGHT BT -THE hospital,] thinking of. 

KEXf DO YOU “HUNK rfl DOING THAT. 
MIGHT 8 E WISE TO JUNE/ 

LOOK IN ON LAR 


YOU'RE CONCERN EP 
ABOUT THE FACT THAT 
HE MIGHT BE GOING 
INTO A DEPRESSION., 
AREN'T YOU? 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 
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a ghetto teen-age pregnancy crisis; they are never- 
theless an assault on the rehire fhnt middle- 

American families are trying to teach their children. 

None of the authors, with the possible exception 
of Glazier, is a Reagan admirer, and virtually kl tbe 
essays conclude with a catalogue of the admmistra- 
tion s failures. But the indictments have an incanta- 
toiy air. For the most part, they focus on the 
shortfall between Reagan’s achievements and the 
most excessive claims of his supporters. 

Sooner or later, whether in two more years or 10, 
Reagamsm will exhaust its creative energy, and the 
movement will oofiaps& But in the there 

has been a drift in the oenter of the ajreold tension 
between collective equity and parochial morality 
mtl individualistic efficiency. The challenge fix 
liberals wifi be to seize that new political oenter. 


YES/ PARTICULARLY 
WHEN HE BEGAN TALKING 
ABOUT HOW WORTHLESS. 

HE WAS, THAT LIZ 
DESERVED SOMETHING 
.MORE THAN HE HAD TO 
OFFER/ THATS A 
MORBID KIND Of 
'TALK THAT 

worries fo:%\ 

ME/ 




GARFIELD 


Charles R. Morris, author <4 m The Cast of Good 
Intentions: New York City and the liberal Experi- 
ment, 1960-1975” and~A Time for Passion, America, 
1960-1980,” wrote this review for The Washington 
Post. 


SORRY ABOUT THAT. BUT, WE 
HAP REASON TD BELIEVE 
YOUR TUNA CASSEROLE WAS 
LEAKING- TROOP MOVEMENT 
INFORMATION 
TO THE ENEMY 
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Temp. U — 7 141—431. LON DO*: Cloudy. Tama 17—11 143— 32). MADRID: 
Pair, Temp. 23— » 177 —501. NOW YORK: Fair. Tom* M— 7 IP— 45). 
PARIS: Cloudy. TefWL U — 12 <44 — 541. HOMH: Fo1r. T B »llp. 24 — 1 3 (7 9 — H ). 


THLAVtV; NA-ZURICH : Cloudy. Temp. 14— to 141 —Sol. BANGKOK: Stormy. 
Tean 33 —35 191 — 77). HONG ROMO: Cloudy. Torn* 38— 34 (W— 75). 
SfKft .r. Ctogar. Tmwi 5— 23 (90—73). SEOUL: Shower*. Tan* to— 13 
B?: a MSSpbMiSTOnny. Toma. 31 — 23 [S8 — 73). TOKYO: Rain. Tm 
22—14(72—81). 


Wirid Stock Markets 


Via Agence France-Presse OcL 10 

Chmagpnea in local cvrmda mien o tkerwue indicated. 
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Markets Closed 


Johannesburg and To- 

S fo stock markets were 
osed Friday for a holi- 
day. 
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Morgan Guaranty Officer 
Pleads Guilty of Fraud 


New York Tima Service 
NEW YORK -—A former top officer of Morgan 
Guaranty^ Trust Co. pleaded a&q/, as expected, in 
federal court Thursday to charges of defraodihg 
the bank by making $4J million in unauthorized 
withdrawals from the accounts of Brazifian deposi- 
tors. 


Antonio Gebaner also jrfeaded goflty to tax 


evasion and to using his position as'a sonor vice 
it to make 519 


nriOicBi in umurtborized 
to six Brazilian accounts to cove - up the 
withdrawals. Sentencing was set for Dec. 11. 

Mr. Gebauer pleaded guilty to single counts of 
bank fraud and tax evasion ami two counts of false 
bank reports md statements. He faces a maximum* 
penalty of 20 years in jail and 5360,000 in fines. 


The tax evasion charge stemmed from the fact 
that Mr. Gebaner did not report S3.4 nnfiion in 
taxable incrane between 1977 and 1983, on whid* 
S1.7 mfflion in taxes is owed. With interest and 
pouiltics, the amount due could double. 
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SPORTS 


boys, Redskins 




■i 



Michael Jaoofsky 

Nctr York Tima Service ; 

YORK — The Washing- 
'-.Rjedskmfl against the Dallas 
is a storied National 
League rivalry. Bat when 
■Redskins, 5-0, meet die Cow- 
's 3-2, for die first time this 
Jon on Sunday hi Texas Sta&- 
jso many regpkis may be mss-' 
' lecaose of injuries that if$ bard 
am up the usual intensity. 

'■ * e the New Orleans 
is last Sunday, the Redskins 
their left linebacker, Monte 
with a idqnrcd ham* 
asd the ladecfat, 

m PREVIEW 

OOwwicz, with a bruised kne e, 
iar in the season, another Hnc- 
' jot, Md Kaufman, tore his 
r . flies tendon, faring him out 

vr he season. 

; • ojemanisnot ejected to play, 

iwkz and Vernon Dean, the 
lerback who hurt his knee 
list the Saints, might. 
i‘v mong the Cowboys, who lost, 
^-4, to the Denver Broncos, Dan- 
jVhite is not expected to play 
mse of a pulled muscle in his 
Victor Scott, a reserve defen- 

back who dislocated a bone in 

in the Denver game, will 
mt at least two months. Two 
r important players are given 
/resi chance of seeing action — 
khr White, the tensive tackle 
/■ ™ a pulled ti a mar ri ng j and 
: y Dorsctt, the naming bade, 
has a sprained knee. 

: *%.anny White’s replacement, 
fe Miner, had never started a 
in his two previoos years with 
Cowboys, and it showed 
^nst Denver. 

~-~- r hh the Cowboys nisida the 
5-yard line m the second 
v .jd, Pdluer threw a pass that 
1 'is Wright intercepted and re- 
— «d 57 yards to set up a touch- 
11 . The Cowboys’ neat series 
id when Union Jones sacked 
jer in the end zone for a safety, 
r the enwwtig {no kick, the 

VCOS scored »nn*tw ill. 

iIATlONAL CONFERENCE 
fladdpfeb Eagles (2-3) at New 
t Giants (4-1) — After three 
■-'"s, the Eagles have scored im- 
J^ave victories over the Rams 
"""Falcons. The Giants have been 
along, retying too ««"<* 
defense. 

. . 7 . . ..etroit lions (13) at Green Bay 
= "s.; . (0-5) — The Packers are 

' * ' y.Jto their worst start ever, bat 
-.^he they can scrounge up a vic- 
r. i-' Vfr in this game. The Lions are a 
" •. -j’Jj that can lose to anybody. 

■’ ' 'it Angeles Sams (4-1) at Afln- 

, • 'I’i : ikwM (4-l) -— StCTe Bartiow5- 

? r 'V kneels wdl enough to let him 
1 for the Rama, and that gives 
k^'-game added interest. Hie was 
/ * “nta’s quarterback for more 
1 IQ years before they waived 




-i 



V..". . 

‘ V: 


VBdnes (3-2) at San 
'tiseo49ere (4-1) — The 49ers 

i to be ploying better each 

with a gradual change in of- 
-.".-ive style because of Jeff 
-j^p’s strong arm and Jerry 
~Vs ability as a deep threat. The 
■ ; ' t ue has given up only six 
ttdowns. Last Sunday, the VI- 
i lost to the Bears, 23-0, to end 
- /ce-game winning streak. 
.LoidsCanliiiils (D-SlstTaiB- 
Kaj Bnccaneen (1—4) — The 
Aanals are a few healthy bodies 


sway from being a respectable 
team. The problem is that all the 
injuries have strode off strive play- 
ers, which has placed m extraonh- 
nazy burden on a very good de- 
fense. The Buccaneers’ last two 
losses, ’ to the Falcons and the 
Rams, cane in overtime. 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

New York Jets (4-1) at New En- 
gjbnd Patriots (3-2) —Nether reg- 
ular quarterback is expected to 
play, and that could leave the Patri- 
ots with a alight advantage. Steve 
Grogan, the backup for Tony Bar 
son, has thrown for 26 touchdowns 
and nearly 3,000 yards in 17 g*™** 
against the Jets. Pat Ryan’s only 
extended play against the Patriots 
was in two games in 1984, Both 
times, thflngh, be_ distinguished 
himself, throwing for a comhmnd 
557 yards. 

Mato B9b (1-4) at Mbzri Dol- 
phins (1-4) — All those btntftrirtwl 
notes dun reveal a dominance by 
Miami over the KDs don’t count 
anymore. The Dolphins have lost 
their last three games and lead the 
league in points allowed, 176. Their 
once-feared offense has produced 
just 23 points in the last two gurney 
with Dm Marino being intercepted 
seven times. The Bfflshave lost by 4 
points, 3 (in overtime), 3 and 1. 

Denver Broncos (5-0) at San Die- 
go Charge*? (1-4) — The Chargers 
offense always seemed to compen- 
sate for defensive deficiencies. 
Now, the offense has gone soar. 
Dan Fonts has been intercepted 13 
times m the last four games, all 
losses, and the Chargers have 
scared as marry as 20 points once. 
The Branoos defense is solid, their 

effen.ee is K»1ntvW j and they make 

few mistakes. 

Kansas Oty Chiefs (3-2) at 
Oevdaad Browns (3-2) - — The 
Browns’ difficulty stopping the run 
will be n w ntmraed by the Chiefs’ 

1«A of an i m p naii g r unning back. 

At quarterback, Todd Blackledge 
of the Chiefs alternates bet w ee n 
not terrible and not neat; Berme 
Kosar of the Browns has not been 
intercepted amce the first game. 

Seattle Sca b awta (1-1) at Los 
Angeles Raiders (2-3) — The Sea- 
hawks, who routinely use six and 
seven defensive backs on p»«mg 
downs, may be the only team in the 
leapie that can absorb injuries to 
two defensive backs. Kenny Easley, 
the strong safety, and Terry Taylor, 
a ootneiback, may not be at full 
strength. StiB, the Raiders can be 
dangerous, especially with a de- 
fense that Ink allowed 17 points or 
less in each of the last fan- games. 

Ptarfwgh Stolen (1-4) at Qm- 
ctoti Beqeab (3-2) — Thanks to 
mjiiriey mm a lack of Ulent, the 
Stcekn are suffering ,dssir_warst 
season in more than 15 years. The 
Bengals can be interesting, scoring 
a lot of paints against bad. teams.' - 
Bat the one good team they played. 
Chicago, crushed them. 44-7. 

Qricego Bean (5-0) at Houston 
Oden (1-4) — The Oilers have too 
many momentary lapses to be tak- 
en seriously yet. Like giving up a 
touchdown in overtime to lose to 
Pittsburgh- Like giving up 21 
points in the second quarter to lose 
to Detroit. The Bears are looking 
their cJd Super Bowl selves; they’ve 
yielded just 29 points in the last 

four ga mes. 

INTERCONFERENCE 

New Orleans Saints (1-4) atlmS- 
anapoGs Cutis (0-5) — The Colts 
are woefully thin most everywhere. 




: Jtiyers’ Rookie Goalkeeper 
lops Oilers in NHL Opener 
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Mets Even NL Playoff 


Hie New York pitcher. Bob Ojeda, runs in to tag Houston’s Kevin Bass at home in the 
third witting, top, and two innings later slides across with a nm in the Mets’ SI victory. 



By Gordon Edes 

Lot Angela Tima Service 

HOUSTON — The New York 
Meu, seemingly in danger of bring 
overcome by Nolan Ryan's smoke, 
instead erupted with fire Thursday 
night, beating the Houston Astros, 
5-1, to even the National league 
playoffs at one victory apiece. 

Ryan, who had fanned five Meu 
hitters in the first three innings, 
may have farmed the flames of the 
Mets’ dormant passion when he 
knocked down Leo Dykstra with a 
bead-high fastball in the fifth in- 
ning when the Meu were already 
holding a 2-0 lead. 

Dykstra, a short man with a 
shorter fuse, executed a barrel roll 
to save his skull, dusted himself off, 
glared at Ryan — and two pilches 
later, dashed a ground-ball single 
to left 

Wally Back man followed with a 
run-scoring single, and Keith Her- 
nandez delivered a two-run triple 
past diving center fielder Billy 
Hatcher. The Mets led. 5-0, Ryan 
was lifted far a pinch-hitter in the 
bottom of the inning and the As- 
tros — despite 10 hits and 12 base- 
runners — managed just their one 
run off the New York left-hander 
Bob Ojeda. 

With that inning, the Mets, who 
were vaporized by Kfike Scott’s 14- 
strikeout, five-hit shutout the night 
before, destroyed the aura of Astro 
pitching invincibility that was 
starting to bufld within the Astro- 
dome. 

“It wasn’t gang to happen to- 
night,” said Backman, who singled 
in the fourth fa the Mets* first hit 
off Ryan and subsequently scored 
the Meu* first nm of the series on 
Gary Carter’s double. 

"We didn’t care who was out 


there, they were not gong to shut 
usonL” 

Ojeda, watching Ryan rifle 
through the Met lineup with stun- 
ning epw- — the 39-year-old Astro 
right-hander struck out Carter and 
Darryl Strawberry in the second, 
(hen struck out the ride in the third 
— had his doubts. 

“When Ryan came out pi idling 
litre he does, everyone was a little 
nervous,” Ojeda said. “You could 
fed it in the dugout and on the 
bench. 

“But then after the guys broke 
the ice in the fourth, yon could 
almost feel the sigh of relief.” 

An inning later, you could see 
the sere*™ of defiance in Dykstra’s 
body langnagc. 

*T definitely thmlr it was a pur- 
pose pitch," said Dykstra, who bit 
the dut one pitch after hitting a 
long foal off Ryan. “) think it 
might have woke os up. It sure as 
hell woke me up.” 

Dykstra’s single seat Ojeda — 
who bad reached cm a force play — 
to second. Backman then grounded 
a single up the middle to a charging 
Hatcher in center. Hatcher came 
op throwing, but was way off-tar- 
get. 

With Hernandez the next hitter, 
the game was about to disappear 
from the Astros. 

“This is what I'Ve worried about 
in this series,” said Houston third 
baseman Phil Gaznor, whose sev- 
enth-inning single drove in the only 
Houston nm the crowd of 44,391 
would witness. 

“You can’t leave the game situa- 
tion open fa Keith Hernandez,” 
Gamer said of the Mets dutch hit- 
ter. “He put it out of reach.” 

In his previous at-bai, Hernan- 
dez had mt an 0-and-2 pitch off his 


fists fa a single; preceding Carter’s 
double and Strawberry’s RBI sacri- 
fice fly. 

This time, he launched a drive to 
right-center that sent Hatcher 
sprawling and Ryan scowling. 

‘Tm frustrated because when 1 
have (hat kind of stuff I should 
win,” said Ryan, who has lost seven 
straight starts to the Mets since last 
beating his former teammates in 
1984. 

The Astros had their shots at 
Ojeda, an 18-game winner during 
the regular season, but left two run- 
ners on in the second, fourth, fifth 
and sixth innings. 

The Astros catcher, Alan Ashby, 
came up three times with two run- 
ners oo base, and grounded out 
w»rh time 

In the second with runners on 
the comer and one out, Ashby hit a 
check-swing tapper to Ojeda, who 
gloved the ball and continued 
plateward, lagging a sliding Kevin 
Bass inorad of flipping the ball to 
catcher Carter. 

“I've never had that come up 
before,” Ojeda said “He hit the 
chopper, and out of the comer of 
my eye I saw Bass. Usually, the 
easiest thing to do is ffip the ball to 
the catcher, but I derided my best 
option was to go fa him, and it 
worked ouL” 

But not before Ojeda tumbled 
over Bass. 

“He’s a good athlete," said the 
Mets manager, Dave Johnson. 
“But you don’t like to see your 
pitcher roll over like that.” 

The series now moves to New 
Yak fa three games starting Sat- 
urday in Shea Stadium, where Car- 
ter said the fans “will be rough and 
unruly — just the way we like 
them.” 


Clemens to Pitch With 3 Days Rest 


The Aaedsred Pros 
ANAHEIM, California — Bos- 
ton ace Roger Clemens, still smart- 
ing from a shelling in the American 
League playoff opener, was to seek 
revenge against the California An- 
gels in Saturday’s Game 4, starting 
for the first time this season on 
three days rest. 

Tm a workhorse, it don’t mat- 
ter,’’ the 6-foot-4 (1.94-meter) 
right-hander said Thursday after 
bring told by Manager John Mc- 
Namara of Ins plan fa the best-af- 
seveu series. It was tied at one vic- 
tory apiece entering Friday night’s 


Kama IhMMwUM taiinialiiiiM 


“I think you ought to have your 
best pitcher available to pitch three 
times in a seven-game series,” Mc- 
Namara said 

“If 5 just going to be a day earli- 


er” said Clemens, 24-4 with a 2.48 
earned run average during the regu- 
lar season. “Td pitch tomorrow if I 
bad to. I can pitcb on adrenalin just 
like anyone rise. I’m going out 
there to do anything 1 can to win.” 

Clemens allowed 10 hits and 
eight runs, seven Mrnwt , in throw- 
ing 143 pitches in Tuesday’s 8-1 
loss. 

He said he had to “try to pick my 
iftanwnTm back np " gain I fed I 
let ’em down and I have a bad taste 
in my month because I fed I didn’t 
do everything I should have out 
there.” 

nimBw rfniiTied he was not 
bothered Tuesday by an elbow 
bruise suffered when be was struck 
by a line drive in his last regular- 
season start on Oct. 1. Instead, he 
said, he may have been too strong 


from lack of work, having gone just 

1 % innings and throwing 30 pitches 
in that game. 

After left-hander Bruce Hurst 
went nine innings in the Boston's 9- 

2 victory Wednesday, McNamara 
had righ t -hander Dennis (CXI Can) 
Boyd ready to start in Game 3 
Friday night against John Cande- 
laria. 

Then the manuka- elected to go 
with Clemens rather than Al Nip- 
per, who has been inconsistent as a 
starter since knee surgery in May. 
Don Sutton is scheduled to pitch 
Game 4 fa the Angels. 

McNamara said it had been his 
“intention right along” to start 
Clemens in (he fourth game since 
veteran Tom Seaver suffered a knee 
injury on Sept 19. 


SCOREBOARD 



ML Playoff 


National Hoekey League Standings 
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THURSDAY’S RESULTS 

1 I V— 0 
« • S-J 

McGill (1), Thomas (1>,Valvu n l.Oartt n>. 
Forum (31; BabSmirti (1), Motor (iLScnid- 
tand <11, NIMm <11. Stan ao oos*: Mantra* 
fan WrooBo r ) Toronto [an Roy) 

M7H a s. 

t 1 V-4 

s s *-* 

LomJoux (1), Ruskowak! (I), Cuimoywortti 
(3); Dodmo (1], GouM HI. Chrtsltan 13). 
snots ao tool: woahHion (on Motocho) *+- 
3— IS; Pittsburgh (an Jenson) l»MJ— 32. 
Now Jo nay 1 3 t-S 

N.Y. sa ai aw I » w 

Hiemvr (l), Brtdomon (I), MocLoon (1), 
Mu nor fl). VOrtoook ID; ONiorno (D.Sond- 
atrom m. DoBloto ID. Shots oo goal; Now 
Jorooy (on V W I M OOOW U C * ) M-7— SI; Now 
Y ork (on chovrior) M-7-n. 

i a •— i 

I 1 M 

A. Stostov CD. Ptaord (D. OMIN <«. (MHIs 
(lhMollor (l).eoutot <1>; KHmo (D. notion 
goal: Detroit (onMotanhufc) M-U— 27; fto- 
boc (on Stolon) s-ti-io— 3Q. 

Edmonton 1 o o-l 

PhDodatoMa l 0 >-* 

Suitor 0). ZOOM ail Karri Cl). Shots an 

goal: Edmonton (on Ha* foil) 1V4-S— D; PhlF 
adoipMa (on Mir) H 2-10-30. 

Calgary i * *-* 

■m. 1 1 1-3 

otto m. Loon (1). MeDwwW ID. Pottoran 
(1) ; Middleton ID. Slmmor Cl), Crowdor n>. 
Shots on goo): Canary (on Rontard) 144-11— 
33; Boston (on vamen) S-154-32. 

PLY. WoBdors 1 • »— * 

Chicago t l 1—3 


Fraser (1),D. Wilson (D.Larmorll); Kon- 
royd (1), B. Sutter (1). Shots oo aool: Now 
York (on Suave) 14-J2-7— 33; Chicago (an 
Smith) 11-10-13 — 34. 

Boftato • 1 »— « 

W lnn lp o o » 1 1—3 

Mullen (1), Small (I). BosNonon (IJl Por- 
rooult (I). Ruuthi (1). Shota m goal; BuHoto 
(on Rorkfick) 2-7-7—14; wtonlpog (on Bor- 
rasoo) WI+-V. 

St. Loots ■ 4 0—4 

Los Aogetos I 1 1-3 

Hunter (I). Pastawskl (1). Fmterfco (2); 
Gal tov (I ). Rnbltame (D. Taylor (I l.SRotooo 
aool: St. bouts (on Eitot) mi 
I n (an wamslev) S-10-14-J1. 


Transition 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX— Anaouncad a 
working ogroomonl with Hawaii ol the Pads 
Ic CooN Lea gue tor IW. 

MINNESOTA— Announcud a twOYOOr 
working iaoowiiiiiiI with Port l — I of the Po> 
dfle Coast Looduo. 

BASKET OALL 

CHICAGO— Waived Jerry Evorvtt guoU 
SAN ANTONIO— WO )v« Atfredarlck 
Hughes and Wes Matthews, guard* 

FOOTBALL 

Mattoml Poo too II Loagua 
ATLANT A P to cod Anthony ADwvwWore- 
advor.an in] urod roosrvo. Roloaaod Dot Ban- 
ish, doforaivo llnoman. Roaloned Tony Bek- 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Possible Olympic Protest in Bombing 

BARCELONA (UPI) — A bomb possibly planted by Catalonian 
separatists to protest Barcelona’s bid for the 1992 Summer Olympics 
exploded Friday outride a bank here, causing damage but no injuries, 
police said. 

They said (he blast might have been the work of Terra Llinre, or Free 
Land, a nationalist group that has assailed the Games as a waste of 
money. 

The 89 members of (he International Olympic C ommi ttee gathered 
Friday in Lausanne for a session that is to culminate OcL 17 with then- 
votes on where to stage the 1992 Summer and Winter Games. 

u ” An ~ South Africans Gave to Rugby Visitors 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand (AP) — Two members of the rebel New 
Zealand rugby union tram Thai toured South Africa this year acknowl- 
edged Friday that donations were made to the team’s tour fund in South 
Africa. 

Coach Colin Meads and captain Andy Dalton made (he statements to 
local newspapers. The team toured South Africa in defiance of the New 
Zealand rugby football union, which is investigating allegations the 30 
players were paid. 


Big Lawsuit Against Navratilova Fails 

RIVERHEAD. New York (AP) — A 4-year-old legal battle between 
Martina Navratilova and a Florida photographer has ended with a Long 
Island jury awarding him S50 for a roD erf film she exposed. 

The jury found Thursday that Navratilova did not injure Arthur Seitz, 
44, when rite grabbed his camera during a post-match incident at the 1 982 
UJ5. Open. Seitz had sued Navratilova for S2 millio n. 


SCORE BY INNOMKI 


Gonw-Wlnrlng RBI— Girtor (1). DP— Hew 
York2.Houotoal.LOB— Now York & Houston 
». SB — Wilson (1). 5F— Strawberry. 

Weekend Games 

SATURDAY 
Natl— Hi League 

Houston at Now York. »2:to(Mn.{EDT» 

Aiaorlcaa I ■ran 

Boston at GaMuml* 0:20 pjtUEDT) 


Amor ten II. UA 
WWW Cruaadsr. Britain 
French Khs France 
Canada II. Conaaa - 
EaetfcUS. 

Italia Italy 

Heart of America, J.S. 

USA. UA. 

Azzurra Italy 
Courageous tv, (IL 
ChaQenao France. France 
Round rabta round one. an# paint for uadi 
victory. 


SUNDAY 
•ricn Lon 
Boston e a ouHanHa 3 iua(eDT) 


Houston at MOW York, tsm iuiUEDT) 


WMto Cnnader dot Fronctt KtoStonemln- 
uta 2B soconds, 

USA dot Hoar! of America 3:30. 
ttaHa dot Canada II. 1:97 (Canada ii has 
IDod protest.) 

Eaalo i tot. Azzurra 2d)Z 

Amorico II def. Couraaaaus IV 11:83. 

Stars & Stripes dot. Onllonao Franco 4:42. 


Dispute (her Fiberglass Yacht 


The Associated Press 

-.JILADELPHU — Goaltend- 
rijr at HexiaH made Ms National 
, ey League debut in a big way. 
> (K4 only started in the season 
■;sr far the team that mm 

: NHL FOCUS 

td Benne Parent and PeQe 
.. wgh, he turned away 2! 
' V, . by (be Edmonton Oilers for a 
tym victory Thuraday night 

make this hockey team as a 
° ' ' ‘ was a real outside chance. I 
!d to show the young man (hat 
ticmgtd on the team,” said 
" y\ Mflce Kcoaan, who gave the 
•"* rookie the start over 

^v;'roese. 

.■«* Edmonton scored 
•' •Num on a power play in 


first two nmnitea, Hcxtall shut out 
the Otters for the final 58 minutes 
of (he game. 

“He got stronger as the game 
went on,” said Edmonton's Wayne 
Gretzky. 

The Edmonton coach, Glen 
Satiter said, “He went four games 
without a loss in preseason and had 

a good goals against average. After- 
Froesefc year last year, it was a 
gutsy to start him.” 

Froese ted the league in goab- 
agamst average last season. 

PhHaddjAia’s Peter Zezel scored 
the game-winning goal at 14:24 of 
the third period. He deflected 
teammate Brad Marsh's shot off 
Edmonton goal tender Grant 
Fitter's pod and then blasted a 15- 
foot (4.6-meter) rebound into the 


The Aaodaud Pro* 

FREMANTLE, Australia — 
The first major controversy of the 
America’s dimum* 

tion series stole the spotlight from 
the raring Friday. 

There were no m^jor surprises in 
the races. Stars ft Stripes, one of 
two undefeated boats among (he 13 
challengers, scored its sixth victory, 
an easy one over wintess Challenge 
France, The other unbeaten boat, 
New Zealand, did not race. 

Stars & Stripes released a letter it 

had sent to the Challtogtf of Re- 
cord, the Yacht Chib Costa Smer- 
alda, in whidi it wftart that the 
measurement process for the 12r 
meter yachts include care samples 
of all composite construction 
yachts to ensure (bat the lamina te 
meets the “as builf Lloyd's specifi- 
cations. 

New Zealand is the only boat in 


the series boili of a composite ma- 
terial fiberglass. 

Stars’ tetter, signed by Robert 
Hopkins Jr, measurement repre- 
sentative for the syndicate, also re- 
quested that the measurer or the 
Lloyd's surveyor take samples of 
the beds at all boats at various 
points to detamuoe their specific 
gravity. 

The letter was addressed to 
Commandante Gianf ranco Alber- 
inL Alh erirri, in a reply, said the 
construction of the plastic New 
Zealand boots was very closely 
controlled and supervised by a sur- 
veyor appointed by Lloyd’s register 
for that purpose. 

Alboini rM he a gre ed that a 

an^fthat^e^was asking the mea- 
smrnnmt committee to study a sys- 
tem to control the Type and the 
Specific gravity of the keel at vari- 
ous points. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SHIVKE 

USA & WORLDWIDE 

Hood office in Nw Ycric 
330 W. 56* St. N.T.C 10019 USA 

212-765-7896 
212-765-7754 
major oarr cams and 

CHECKS ACCHTTO 


LONDON 

Portnoi Escort Agency 

ST Osborn Strata, 

Tot 4 «a sn* » 4u nsa 

Afi cwfor crodH carii orrapl gd 


L0M30N 

KENSMGTON 


10 KMSMCION OUKH ST. Wl 

T EL W91M OR 93T91» 


LONDON 

B&GBAV1A 


Teh 736 5877. 


A8ST0CATS 

12B iSSSffsuSSwW.l. 

AM mmt Credo Conk Aaapted 
Ttt 437 M3 41 / 

12 neon - wHght 


***2UWCH*** 

batMfe&nt Santo 01/252 85 IB 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued from Page 3) 


LA VENTURA 

HW Y OMC ES CORT SBtUg 
CRHJTT CARDS 
212-8U-T66* 


CAPRICE- NY 

ESCORT SERVICE M NEW YOK 
TBj 212-737 3291. 


** ZURICH 558720 ** 

Mm4» Toeran) Gojdo Sank* 
Craft Qnk AtttRtod 


***** MADRD 

Gbmour Escort Sana. let 259 M B 2 . 


RONE OUB EUROPE BOOR 
& Quids SorvceJefc 06/53? 2604- 569 
1146 (From 4 pm to 10 pro) 


LOIBON BEST BOORT SBIVKE 
HEATHROW i CENTRA! LOMON 
CtBMT CARDS. 1EL 235 2330 


★LONDON HEATHROW* 

UoMfigM Eteort Sorvic* 323 7563 


* GBCVA * GfNGB*5 

BCOKrsBtVKX. Q22/34 41 BA 


GMVA B5C0RT 

SStVlCE. Ttk 46 11 S8 


DUSSHDORF - COIOGM - SOW- 
Ema Pam'f u oxf Si Trcwfl wviesi 
AS era* eorrfc. 0211-39 50 66 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

GBCVA * BEAUTY* 

BCORT SBtVKE 022/29 51 30 

AMSTERDAM SYLVIA 

Escort Service. Tab p) 20-255191. 
Ottfi conk adapted 

** Z U R 1 C H ** 

ALEXIS ESCORT. TB: 01/47 55 *2 

CHB5EA BCORT SERVICE. 

51 Beojchomp Place, London SW3. 
Tet 01 S84 651V2749 (4-12 pmj 

★ *****GENEVA BEST 
ESCORT saVKZ. 022/11 03 40 

* AMSTERDAM * 

ESCORT SBtVKE *8 11 20 

★‘ZURICH** 

CmfineEnert Service 01/252 61 74 






MADRID IMPACT osurt and guide 
— MuWngwi 761 4142 


| ESCORTS ft GUIDES 







:: to1 


MUNN» - BL0NDV i TAMM Ecorl 
Service. Tet 311 79 DO or 31111 06. 

AJL ESCORT SERVICE. Wed End 
laidon cnoi 01 -850 2027 

L0IB0N HEATHROW VIVM Es- 
cort Service. U 0T-3U 76f 1 

AMSIERDAM CUM BCORT Service. 
Tel (020) 710743. 

MUMCH - SECRET ESOORT & Guide 
Service. TM 089/ 44 84 DM 

TOKYO MUUIUNGUM. ESCORT 
Agency. TeL Tokyo 586 *04 

VKNNA YOUNG BCORT Suvioe. 
Tot: 83 3371. 

fRANXFURT AREA. SIMONE'S b- 

oort a travel wvn. Tofc 42 88 05. 

LONDON GERMAN FRENCH At 
once Etoort Serra. Tet 245 0080 
SOIW RBCH SPEAXMG baxt 
Service. Td. Ujndoa 01 723 1117. 

HtANKHJRJ A NM« MKE EkwI 
■ervice. 089/384441 & 089/3518226 

BO HE JAfBRO. PrafaeoBBl Tear 
Guda Service. TeL Q2T 239 7852. 

SAMANTHA ESCORT SBWKt T*fc 
07 328 849 London. 


AMS89BAM CUM IBA &mrt Sto- 
oira. Tri KB20-1413S8. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


HtANKRJRT - StSAIAFS BCORT 
Servra. Tot 069/84 48 75 Of 8448 7A. 


ROMEO AMS JUUET ESCORT Sm- 
»ieo. Ionian 609 9199 


GEMjVA-AMA.fan4a&md0aoort 
MuMngwfc 022/31 1069, 


AMCTENMM ROStTA Euait SarvicoL 
H ^D-362833. 


AMSTERDAM B BtNAOP TI Enact 
Sorwcn. T>fc S420327799 


MWBCH -REMEMBS ESCORT Sor- 
woo. Tot 91 23 14 


NEW YORK. MIA A RGNE Escort 
Seryicp. 212427-3344. Craft cords. 
AMSTERDAM ALEX BCORT Sank*. 
Tofe H 20-922683. 


KANKfURT B BBUN-P0UCA Escort 
Sorvia: 069/434139 & 030)3819977 


HUMOUR -TAMA'S ESCORT Ser- 
vice. let 049/51 87 02 


KNKSHISBSUSGE SwhMiooiad Escort 
Service. Tel: 01 GKB77. 


MWWWaCNYESCORStovo. 
21 2-996-257, 


NEW 

Tat 


YORK. C 

(212)484 


CAMUCEExort Service. 

2T75 


RAMCRJR “TOP TBT ESCORT 

Service. 049/55-88-26 


LONDON BtOMffiESCOR Service, 
TeL 01-534 3801 


MUAN AFIBt BGHT Escort Sarvioe. 
Tel: 13921 4411^ 


VIBMA DBIREE - E5C0R Serrico. 
Ids 512 29 16 


GENEVA BCORT & Guide Swice. 
Tot 44 65 38 


HAMUR&-MADEM0ISB1E Escort 
Service. TeL 040/45 31 28 


LONDON MTBMAHONAL 6oari 
Service. Tek 255 2335 


flCNAS ESCORT 9MCE in London. 
Tet 326 5025 


HtAMOURT JBMT5 Eowt S travel 
senice. 0»/5572-ia Creift oardk 


HYDE PARK ESCORT Servsa tendon/ 

Headvow/Getwidt Q1-5S2 391Q 


MAHOGANY ESCORT SBtVKE. 

aocngn (3121 7*B-4176. 


TB. AVIV DAVE'S ESCORT Service. 

Tdt 01377711/998754. 
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Tea and Tildes in Rio 


Americans Thriving in London N ewman : High and Lot 


By Marlise Simons 

Afar York Tima Service 

10 DE JANEIRO — The Im- 
w mortals met for their regular 4 
P. M. Thursday tea recently, and, 
passing courtesies and witticisms as 
deftly as the platters of coconut 
cake, they swapped gossip about 
politics and literature. 

They were dressed in everyday 
doibes. Full regalia — the gold- 
embroidered jacket, embossed 
sword and the plumed, two-cor- 
nered hat —is for ceremonies only. 

The Immortals are the 38 men 
and two women who are members 
of Brazil's Academy of Letters, 
with a mandate to foster literature, 
language and history. The academy 
publishes works, promotes literary 
contests and tries, mostly in vain, 
to protect Brazilian Portuguese 
from Anglicisms and other foreign 
interlopers. 

“We also preserve for posterity 
the ideas and contributions of the 
illustrious academicians," said the 
academy’s president, 88-year-old 
Austr6gcsilo de Athayde. 

Latdy its critics, and even some 
of its members, have said that the 
institution should dust itself off 
and play a vigorous role, more in 
keeping with the growing impor- 
tance of Brazil At the turn of the 
century, when the academy was 
modeled after its namesake in 
France, Brazil was a young repub- 
lic, a rough place of 17 million 
people and little international con- 
sequence. But today, so these crit- 
ics argue, Braril with its 138 million 
inhabitants is the de facto leader of 
the Portuguese- speaking world. 
And Portuguese; which for centu- 
ries has been treated as the poor 
relative of Spanish, now ranks 
among the world's 10 most-spoken 
languages. 

“Thanks to Brazil, ” said Antonio 
Houaiss, a lexicographer and acad- 
emy member, “there are now more 
native speakers of Portuguese than 
there are of German, Japanese or 
French.*' According to the acade- 
my. only Mandarin Chinese, En- 
glish, Spanish Russian, Hindi and 
possibly Arabic are spoken more 
widely as a native tongue. 

Today, Houaiss estimates, 170 
million people use Portuguese as 
their first language It is widely 
spoken in Angola, Mozambique, 
Cape Verde, Guinea-Bissau, Sfto 
Torafc and Principe, he said, and to 
some degree in East Timor and 
Macao. 


Such odes to Portuguese, as seen 
through the prism of Brazil, have 
already led to a linguistic tug-of- 
war with the mother country. 

Brazilians, an open-minded mix 
of immig rants who have added an 
alloy of Indian and African 
tongues, casually swallow conso- 
nants, stretch their vowels and ab- 
sorb or invent new words in ways 
that are not looked upon kindly m 
Lisbon. The language is also pep- 
pered with tildes, hyphens, cedillas 
ami accents, both acute and dr- 
qimflez, whose usage cm both rides 
of the Atlantic does not always 
coincide. 


By Elizabeth Neuffer 

JVew York Tima Serrioc 


L ONDON — George Gershwin 
t rhaosodized about bone an 


Co mmission s working on unify- 
ing and simplifying spelling and 
usage have not found it easy to 
agree. “The Portuguese continue 

with their obsession that they own 
the language,* 1 said Houaiss, “but 
even African countries look to Bra- 
zfl." 

When a former minister Of de- 
fense, General Audio de Lyra Ta- 
vares, arrived, be was asked what 
novels be had written. “God for- 
bid,*' said the general, whose con- 
tribution to literature bas come in 
the shape of military history. “Fic- 
tion, mrf Only in my deep.” 


Accusing the academy of being 
irrelevant, some prominent Brazil- 
ians have refused to join, including 
the leading sociologist and author 
G2berto Freyre and Carlos Drum- 
mond de Andrade, Brazil’s fare- 
most living poeL 

Bat with elections approaching 
to M a vacancy in the academy, a 
long list of contenders has begun a 
discreet but impassioned cam- 
paign. 


For AnstrtgesQo de Athayde, a 
man with his own legend in Brazil, 
elections have never seemed a 
problem. He has beai re-elected as 
academy president for 28 years. 


Among hi* he lists 

construction of the academy’s 
mausoleum, where, he said mis- 
chievously, *Tve buried 30 Immor- 
tals so far” 

Recently, as some veterans 
talked about the curr e n t candi- 
dates, a colleague walked in with 
his newly published book on die 
history of beer. Attention quickly 
shifted to the final pages, which 
had recipes. “Quite right,” said 
Vianna Moog, a septuagenarian 
novelist, “man cannot live off let- 
ters alone.” 


J— ' rhapsodized about bang an 
American in Paris, but never 
about being an American in Lon- 
don. Perhaps be should have: the 
American resident community 
here is more vigorous than ever 
and growing by the minute. 

From corporate executives to 
stockbrokers to actors to writers, 
Americans have been acquiring 
some of London’s better address 
es and even a few of its most 
sought-after jobs. They have cre- 
ated their own American social 
life and have beat accepted to 
some extent by British “society” 

Americans have migrated east- 
ward ever since the days erf colo- 
nial independence. But the Amer- 
ican residential community in 
London appears to have grown 
steadily ever since Wadd War IL 
Now, with London increasingly 
serving as a world financial cen- 
ter, more are on the way. 

“It is very evident that the 
American community has grown 
with in cre as ing trans- Atlantic in- 
vestment between the two coun- 
tries,” said Hany G. Grossman, 
director general of the American 
Chamber of Commerce. “That 
growth is most noticeable since 
the Conservatives came to power. 
And it’s now increasing with the 
development of financial services 
in Europe.” 

Although Americans must 
have permits from the British 
government to work or study 
here, they are not required to reg- 
ister with the American Embassy, 
and British authorit ies have no 
official totals on how many 
Americans live in Britain. But a 
“guesstimate'' offered by the 
American Chamber of Com- 
merce here based on 1984 British 
tax statistics is 200,000. Between 
a third and a half of than are 
believed to live in London. 

What brings American civil- 
ians to England? For some, if s a 
two-to-fiw-year tour of duty with 
the international arm of a U. S. 
corporation, bank, law firm or 
other organization. Many For- 
tune 500 mrepwnies — such as 
LB. M, Citibank and General 
Motors — have a strong presence 
here; 

Bat Americans of more varied 


talents have found Britain a re- 
ceptive venue fear their skills ami 
ideas. The introduction of deep- 
dish pizza to London, for exam- 
ple, is ibe work of the Chicagoan 
Bob Payton. “I liked hying here 
bull thought the pizza was terri- 
ble,’’ says Payton, who decided to 
open a restaurant to suit his own 
culinary tastes. The result has 
been the My Kinda Town Com- 
pany, which operates a flourish- 
ing series of American-style res- 
taurants "rimting pt77a padOIS, 
rib shacks and bars. 

And the New Yorker Robert P. 
Cohan, a former partner of the 
dancer Martha Graham, has beat 
instr umental in the development 
of modem dance in Britain. He 





the British titled set, is beaded by 
an American from Maryland, 
Harold Brooks-Baker. At Lon- 
don's prestigious National The- 
atre^' the associate director is Mi- 
chflri Rudman of Texas, 

At medieval Leeds Castle out- 
side London the manager is an 
American, Andrew Y. Grant The 
former manager of the San Diego 
Zoo, be is now chief executive, of 
Leeds Castle Enterprises, a chari- 
table foundation, and advises 
many British historic properties 

— including the Tower of Lon- 
don — on bow to be a charitable 
trust without gove rnm ent subsi- 
dy. And the moving force behind 
plans to build a reproduction of 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre 
near its original rite as part of an 
international Shakespeare Colter 
is Sam Wanamaker erf Qncago — 
actin’, directin' and London resi- 
dent since 1951. 

Being an American working in 
London has certain advantages. 
“I have an imdefinabk accent in 
terms of class,” explained Robot 
M. Worcester, director of the 
Market and Opinion Research 
TntwnaKnna^ a polling and mar- 
ket research organization whose 
rJw-ntfi T ndudft T 1 * Sunday Timas 

and the Labor Party. “I can open 
my month in a presentation and I 
won’t raise because I (fid 

or didn’t attend the ’right 
schools.’” 

Americans have also wwle 
their mark in London real estate. 
“Americans have made them- 
selves a force in established areas 

— Chelsea, Mayfair, St John's 
Wood,” said Richard D. Cros- 
thwaite, an associate partner in 
die real estate firm of Knight 
Frank ft Rntley. He said parts of 
fashionable Belgravia are now re- 
ferred to as “little America.” 





Pud Newman and the New \ ofk 
Post are locked in a tussle over his 
height The dispute started last 
week, when the Post noted that 
Newman had been described in 
The New York Times Magazine as 
“a lean 5-foot-ll.” “Anyone who 
has met Paul face to face says he 
has never hit 5-Foot- 1 1 except in 
heels," the columnist Richard John- 
son wrote, offering $1,000 to New- 
man’s favorite charity or political 
candidate for every inch he mea- 
sures over 5-foot-8 — bare foot 
The actor told WNBC-TVs “Live 
at Five” Wednesday that he’s will- 
ing to write the Post a $500,000 
dieck if the verdict is he is 5-foot-S. 
“If they’ re wrong, though, then 
now we start playing some hard- 
ball. It’s not $1,000 an inch — it’s 
$100,000 an inch, or 525,000 the 


Ronald Reagan the most inleres 
man around. Americans said t 
hearts belong to B81 Cosbv, rin 
ing him as the most admired ma 
a nationwide survey, Cosby-’ 
well ahead of Reagan, Boo 
Pope John Paid H, the expi 
Jacques Cousteau, Lee lacoccx 
Bifly Grafton as the most adm 
fellow. But fellow comedian H 
was rural America's No. 1 c& 
As for the sexiest man, it was 
actor Tom SeBeck, who swept 
category by a 2-1 margin over s 
other bearlthrobs as C 
Eastwood, Pnd Ne man and ] 
Johnson. The survey was done 
the Roper Organization for the 
dies' Home Journal 


quarter inch” for every fraction 
over 5 -f ooi-8." 


DaNw'Mtnw 


Sam Waoanuker 


Andrew Y. Grant 


was invited here in 1967 by a 
British, patron of the arts, and die 
respected London Contemporary 
Dance Theatre and its school 
have been the result. 

Americans have evoi landed in 
posts where one would not expect 
them. Burke’s Peerage, which an- 
nually publishes a Who's Who of 


Indeed Americans in London 
will never lack for o ppor t un ity to 
meet their compatriots. A large 
network of organizations aimed 
at Americans flourishes here. Ev- 
erything from voter information 
to cultural o uti ngs to' an Ameri- 
can demeatary school education 
can be had; there is a community 
newspaper The American, which 
bas a cncdation of 15,000. Both 
major political parties are repre- 
sented; Democrats Abroad, for 
has an active member- 
ship Of "lTDCYKt 2,000- 


Americans, of course, are not 
unknown among the British aris- 
tocracy. Among them are the 
American-born Lady Airlie, mar- 
ried to the Earl of Airlie, and 
Lady Harlech, wife of the late 
Lard Harlech. The consensus, in 
fact, is that Americans can do 
well in high society here. 

Not all need lake such drastic 
measures as those taken by an 
American socialite in London 
during the 1930s, famous for her 
rather expensive party favors: 
“Far the price of an old maser 
she ingratiated herself in En gtiah 
society,” said Made Boxer, editor 
of the Tatter, an established soci- 
ety magazine. 

Today, he said, Americans are 
weteome in British society. But, 
he cantioned: “The social scene is 
not cracked fay money hot by 
charm." 


Most Britons doubtless are un- 
aware of h, but Queen Elizabeth II 
and her family are direct descen- 
dants of the prophet Mo hamm ed, 
the founder of Islam — or so says 
Bloke's Peerage. That curious bit 
of information e m erged in a mes- 
sage Thursday from Harold B. 
Brooks-Baker, publishing director 
erf the genealogical guide to royalty, 
to Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, calling for better security 
for the royal family. Brooks-Baker 
said the British royals are descend- 
ed from Mohammed through the 
Arab itin gt erf Seville, who once 
ruled Spain. Their blood passed to 
the European kings of Portugal and 
CastiDe, and through them to En- 
gland’s 15th-century King Edward 


Jihau Sadat was awarded a i 
lorate in English literature f 
Cairo University Thursday. Sa 
53. is the widow of Preadem As 
Sadat, who was assassinated 
Moslem extremists ax a military 
rade in Cairo on Ocl 6, 1981 
have 12 honorary doctorates, b 
want my verv own.” die brass 
□ 


A British and a Canadian dot 
the president of a Peruvian de 
opmem group and an Indian ec 
gist organization were named i 
acre of the Right Livelihood As 
in Stockholm. The award wag j 
presented in 1980 by the weft 


“What I Hke about En gland is 
the quality of life, bull have no 
interest in being anything bm. an 
American,” said Payton, proba- 
bly one of the few London busi- 
nessmen to have participated 
both in this summer's pep rally in 
honor of the Chicago Bears exhi- 
bition game — and in the presti- 
gious Cottesmore fax hm»_ 


John Denver will perform a ben- 
efit concert in the Soviet Union 
next Thursday to aid victims of the 
Chernobyl nuclear power plant di- 
saster, Occidental Petroleum Corp. 
announced. The concert was ar- 
ranged by Occidental's chairman 
and chief executive, Amand Ham- 
mer, who earlier this year got the 
Soviet government to agree to ac- 
cept private U. S. medical help af- 
ter the Chernobyl aaodenL The an- 
nouncement said Denver's concert 
will be at the 3,000-seat Ukraine 
Theater in Kiev, about 80 miles 
from the Chernobyl site. 

□ 


Von Uexhnfl as an altarnariw 
the illustrious Nobel awards, de 
ed as “loo elitist’' The winners; 
British professor Alice St 
and a member of the Royal 
of Physicians; Rosafie BeriheS, 
founder and director of ibe In 
national Institute of Concern 
Public Health in Toronto; Erar 
Nugkaag, president of the In 
Ethnic Association for the jDe 
opmem of the Peruvian Ama? 
the 1-ariaVh Ecological Devd 
mem Group. They will share 
$ 100,000 prize, to be presented : 
ceremony on Dec. 8 in Stockhc 
□ 


The Duchess of York is fulfill 
a promise she made before hern 


riage to Prince Andrew in Jute 
learning to fly. Buckingham Ru 


Although they find President 


teaming to fly. Buckingham Pu 
said the duchess — Sarah Feign 
before her marriage — plans to 
her private pilot's ticense in a > 
gle-engined Piper Warrior i 
wants to go cm and team- to 
helicopters. 
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